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PREFACE. 


WHEN these stories were written, more than four years ago, they 
were somewhat hastily prepared for weekly publication, and some 
things crept into them which calmer consideration has shown me 
it would have been wiser to omit. In preparing the stories 
therefore, for publication for the first time in book form, I have 
carefully re-written them, making some alterations which I hope 
may prove improvements, without changing the plots or materially 
altering the language. I would fain repeat the experiment I 
tried three years ago when I published ‘‘Thompson’s Turkey,” of 
asking my readers tosend me candid criticisms of the book, but its 
want of success then somewhat deters me. Out of some five 
hundred and odd persons who purchased the book not one complied 
with my request to criticise it; and the only criticism from my 
readers which I received was one from a lady to whom I had 
presented a copy. However, I am naturally hopeful, and will 
trust in having a better return this time, and, therefore, request 
every reader to send me his or her candid opinion of these stories 
(either signed or not, as the writer pleases) to my Post Office 
address, Box 1,413, Montreal. It will not cost much time or 
money, and will be a great source of gratification to me. I not 
only want people to buy and read my book, but I would very 
much like to know what they think of it. 


JOHN A. PHILLIPS. 
MontREAL, April, 1877. 
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PROLOGUE: 


YOUTHFUL LOVES. 


SCENE I. 


IN THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


May the nineteenth, eighteen hundred and fifty-four; time, six 
o’clock in the evening; place, St. Leonard’s churchyard, in the 
Island of Barbadoes, West Indies. 

The fierce tropical sun had sunk to rest, and the brief half hour 
of fitful light which comprises West Indian twilight was drawing 
to a close. The day had been intensely warm; the sun had shone 
with that fierce withering heat known only in the tropics, and 
under which nature seems sometimes to collapse, and all life and 
vigor to be scorched out of every animate and inanimate thing. 
At last he declined in the west, sinking down in a blaze of blood- 
red glory, and throwing his rays far into the heavens in a magni- 
ficent burst of departing splendor. No evening breeze sprung 
up after his setting, as is usual on the small sea-girt islands of 
the West Indies ; the very wind seemed too prostrated by the heat 
to blow, and, after a short ineffectual effort, the breeze sighed itself 
wearily away, and nature seemed to hold its breath preparatory 
to a grand outburst of fury. The air was terribly close and 
oppressive ; a leaden weight seemed to press it down, the frequent 
flashes of sheet lightning showed the atmosphere heavily charged 
with electricity ; and the quickly gathering clouds told of a fast 
approaching storm. 

The chapel of Saint Leonard’s is probably the most peculiar in 
the West Indies, where buildings are usually low, broad, and 
flat-roofed; and it would seem strangely familiar to a Canadian. 
It is long, narrow, high, and has a singularly steep roof, framed 
expressly to throw off the snow—an unknown luxury in the 
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region where the little chapel stands. It was in fact built after 
the model of a church near Quebec of which a nephew of the 
Bishop of Barbadoes was pastor at the time St. Leonard’s was 
built; he had sent a photograph of his church to his uncle, and 
the old man, thinking that as good a model for a church as he 
needed, had the chapel built after the pattern of the Canadian 
church. At the eastern end rises a tall, thin spire with loop-holes 
for three bells; but there is only one bell, and that is not sweet- 
toned ; it had been tolling mournfully nearly all day on this nine- 
teenth of May, and the old bandy-legged negro who filled the post 
of bell-ringer had gone to sleep with his foot in the bell-rope and 
continued to toll dismally in his slumber. 


The churchyard at Saint Leonard’s is a pretty one; even then, 
eighteen years ago, before the dwarf olives and willows were fully 
grown, it had a beautiful appearance. The chapel stands about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the road, and is on top of a little 
hill rising in a gentle slope from the road to an elevation of about 
fifty feet. A broad circular drive sweeps up to within ten yards 
of the porch, and is fringed on both sides with dwarf olive trees, 
while peeping out through the leaves are seen numerous white 
marble tombstones, neat iron railings, modest wooden headboards, 
and, here and there, a bed of roses or other flowers, tended by 
some loving hand which endeavored to keep beautiful the spot 
where some friend or relative reposed. The cemetery is about 
half a mile from Bridgetown, far enough to be removed from its 
noise and bustle; and a holy, peaceful quiet usually pervaded the 
precincts of the dead, broken only by the merry twitter of the birds 
as they winged their way to their evening rest, or the shouts of 
laughter from an adjoining field where some children were wont 
to play. 

On this particular evening, however, the churchyard bore little 
of its usual aspect ; the plot of ground within the circular drive 
was the scene of a weird and terrible animation, such as had 
never before been witnessed on the island, and such as, I trust, may 
never be seen there again. The scourgé of cholera had been 
sweeping over Bridgetown and its suburbs for the past week, and 

“hundreds were daily falling victims to its violence. Standing at 
the chapel door—amid a garden of tube-roses, tiger lilies, gera- 
niums and other flowers and shrubs which grew in profusion in 
a neat little enclosure extending around the chapel—one could 
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witness a strange and fantastic scene, more like some picture of 
pandemonium than a leaf from real life in the nineteenth century. 

It was dusk ; the few lingering rays of the setting sun were 
just vivid enough to save the scene from total darkness, yet left it 
in an uncertain, glimmering light, and the quickly gathering 
masses of black, rain-laden clouds threw a deep shadow over the 
earth, and shut out the light of the stars. On the extreme right 
of the plot of ground within the circular drive was a huge pit, 
seemingly thirty or forty feet square; near it were several blazing 
tar barrels throwing a lurid light into the closing night ; out in 
the centre of the plot were other pits, and scattered around were 
some dozen or more tar barrels all ablaze. 

In these pits, near these pits, and piled on suspicious-looking 
mounds of earth in the vicinity of the tar barrels, were numerous 
heaps of lime which shone with a ghastly whiteness under the 
flickering light of the blazing tar. Further away on the right— 
where the first victims had been puried—were large numbers of 
newly-made graves, covered with lime, through which a sickly 
phosphorescent light made its way, and gave forth a pale bluish 
flame, such as is popularly connected with ghosts. In the circular 
drive were numerous hearses, carts, carriages, waggons, all filled 
with dead bodies; one vehicle frequently containing several, and 
the hearses having corpses strapped on their tops as well as three 
or four inside. Some of these corpses were in coffins, some wrap- 
ped in tar sheets, some clothed in the garments they had died in; 
and some with scarcely any covering to hide their nakedness. 
Under the terrible fear of infection, mothers forsook their children, 
husbands deserted their wives ; nearly all who could fled from the 
plague-stricken victims, and they were left to die alone. As they 
died, so were they buried, no time to make coffins, no one to make 
them ; no time for mourning friends, no one to mourn for them ; 
no time for anything, but to hurry them to the pits and hastily 
cover them with their mother earth. So quickly was this done 
in some cases that frequently cholera victims were buried within 
two hours after the breath had left their bodies. The manner of 
interment was simple. Moving about incessantly in the terrible 
gloom of the graveyard were fantastic looking figures, appearing 
in the ghastly light like demons gloating over the wreck of human 
life. They were the graye-diggers, swarthy negroes with coarse 
brutish faces, and callous hearts who filled their solemn and fear- 
ful vocation with hardened recklessness ; laughing, joking, singing, 
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they threw the corpses into the yawning pits as carelessly as they 
would have thrown sacks of oats. Most of them were stripped to 
the waist; their black, oily skins, glowing with perspiration, glit- 
tered in the strong glare of the tar barrels, and shimmered like 
the slippery skin of an eel. With steady, constant labor they 
seized each corpse or coffin by the head and feet—one grave-digger 
at each end—and with a “ one, two, three,” sent it rolling into the 
pit, then a bucketful of lime was cast in and the burial was com- 
plete, all but filling in the earth when the pit was full. 

No! Not quite complete; the faithful minister of God stood firm 
to his post, unterrified by the awful plague, unmindful of the 
terrible blow which the dread disease had struck at himself, taking 
from him the wife who had cheered, helped and comforted him 
for a quarter of a century; heedless of the rising tempest, and 
fearless of the dreadful, contagion everywhere around him, the 
noble old man stood amid the heaps of dead, and poured forth in 
fervent tones the solemn words of the burial service over each 
pitful of victims. His ample surplice fell in snowy folds around 
him, his thin white hair floated gently in the breeze, and as he 
raised his eyes to Heaven uttering the solemn words, “In sure and 
certain faith of the resurrection of the dead,” he looked almost 
angelic ; and his tall commanding figure stood forth in bold relief, 
the one bright spot in the dark gloomy scene, telling of peace 
beyond the sky, and of a glorious hereafter for those whom the 
sudden coming of a swift and terrible death had found prepared to 
meet their Maker. 

Near the pit on the left which the negroes were filling, was a 
heap of four coffins, just deposited from one hearse, and all brought 
from one house; two of them evidently contained adults, and the 
others children, one coffin being very small as if containing a child 
of three or four years. The negroes had thrown several bodies 
into the pit, and approaching the heap of coffins seized the largest 
of the two containing children, and threw it into the dark yawning 
gulf. The weight being light the coffin was thrown forward with 
considerable force, and, striking against another already in the pit, 
it was broken and the body of a boy, apparently twelve or four- 
teen years old, swathed in the garments of the grave, rolled out, 
and lay amongst the coffinless corpses in the pit. 

The rude shock seemed to have brought back the fleeting spirit 
to resent the outrage offered the inanimate clay; a faint sigh 
escaped the pale, firmly-closed lips; the head moved feebly on one 
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side; the tightly-clenched teeth and strongly-clasped hands, with 
the finger nails buried deep in the palms, telling of cramps, slightly 
relaxed; the drawn and distorted limbs made an effort to 
straighten themselves, and animation seemed to be again returning 
to what was considered a corpse. Ina few seconds the eyelids 
slightly parted, and the boy looked about him in a dreamy, half 
unconscious sort of way, as if only partly realizing his position. 
At last he seemed to become aware of his perilous situation, and, 
unable to move or speak, a deep, bitter groan escaped him, as his 
whole mind cried out against the terrible fate of being buried alive. 

“Oh, golly! What’s dat?” exclaimed one of the grave-diggers, 
staring in affright into the pit from whence the sound proceeded. 
“ Took a-here Jim,” he continued to another grave-digger, who was 
near him, “ dar’s sumting berry curious agwine on har. I s’pecs 
it’s a ghost.” 

“ You’s a fool, Mingo,” replied the polite Jim, “ ghosts is got 
sumting better to du than go fooling about churchyards. Gi’ me 
a han’ wid this un, an’ we’ll soon settle the ghost.” 

‘‘Q-h-h h!’’ came in a long, deep groan from the pit, and both 
negroes started back in terror. 

‘“‘Dar,-I tole ye so,” exclaimed Mingo. ‘It’s de debbil sure— 
Oh, golly! I seen’im wag he tail.” 

«Taint no debbil,’ responded the matter-of-fact Jim, “ debbil 
too busy now to go lying down in holes to get cubber up _ It’s 
one of dem corpses cum to life again. Fling in sum mo’ dirt 
afore he kin get out. We aint got no time to fool away wid dead 
fokes dat want to cum to life again. He orter fine out he wasn’t 
dead afore he cum here. ‘Too late now to bodder wid him.’ 

‘But say, Jim; ef he aint dead we aint got no bissness to bury 
him. We’s paid to bury dead fokes, not live ’uns.” 

“’Taint no different, Mingo; de man orter be ded; an’ ef he 
aint, he sune will be when you cubber ’em up; so shubbel in the 
dirt.” 

“ Blest ef I does,” responded Mingo, ‘ye can cubber ’em up 
yourself; I aint agwine to bury no live people.” 

“Bll sune enuf be dead,” said the imperturbable Jim, taking 
up aspadeful of earth and throwing it over the body. 

The slight shock of the earth striking him, seemed to infuse 
desperate strength into the weak frame of the boy, and half 
raising himself on one elbow, he cried in a faint voice,— 

“ Help!” , 


a 
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‘‘Blowed ef I’se agwine to see alive man buried dead,” said 
Mingo springing into the pit. 

‘Here, Jim,” he shouted a moment later, ‘‘God-a-mercy, ef 
‘taint Massa Harry. Here ye onhuman ole nigger len’ me a han’ 
an’ get ’em out of de hole.”’ 

Jim finding the boy was really alive assisted Mingo in lifting 
him out of the pit, and laying him by its side. The sensation of 
relief at his rescue from a terrible death, and the immense revul- 
sion of feeling proved too much for the feeble strength of the 
almost dying boy, and he relapsed into a state of unconsciousness, 
from which he was slowly roused by the constant and tender 
attention of Mingo. 

Meanwhile the clergyman had approached the group, and as 
he came near started with surprise and exclaimed, “ Merciful 
Powers! What is this? Some unfortunate being almost buried 
alive?” 

“Golly, massa, he had a mity tite squege for it. Two minnits 
mo’ an’ he was adead boy fursure,” said Mingo; “ but I tinks he’s 
allritenow. I’se agwine to tak ’em home rite away.” 

“Who is he,’ asked the clergyman, “ who has thus been saved 
from being hurried into his Maker’s presence before his time ? ” 

“ Massa Harry Griffith.” 

“ Harry Griffith! Poor fellow; the life you have saved Mingo 
will be blank enough, for he has not a relation left in the world.” 

“Ts de ole man dead, sah?” asked Mingo, with a touch of re- 
gret and respect in his voice. 

“Yes; he died this morning shortly after his wife; and it was 
thought both children had followed their parents. The cholera 
took every soul out of that house, except, it appears, the one 
which has been so mercifully restored to life. Poor fellow, poor 
fellow,” he continued, looking sadly at the boy. “I know not 
where to send him. My own home is the abode of sickness and 
death, and I almost fear to ask anyone to receive him, although 
there is little fear of contagion now.” 


‘An’ so de ole man’s gone,” said Mingo half soliloquizing, “I 


‘knowed de ole man ebber since he war knee high to a grasshopper, 


an’ now he gone dead. Wall, wall, I ’specs we’s all agwine dat 
road purty sune. I tinks, Massa Parson,” he continued, “I better 
tak ’em to’Miss Morton; I ’specs she don’t care nuffin ‘bout col- 
lerer, an’ de ole man an’ she was grate frens,” 
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“You are right, Mingo, the very person, Mrs. Morton is a 
good, worthy soul, and has been of immense service to the poor 
and suffering in this trying time. Take him there.” 

A stretcher was soon procured, the boy placed on if, and Mingo 
and one of his fellow-laborers bore it to Mrs. Morton’s house which 
was quite close to the graveyard. | 


SCENE II. 
IN THE ARMS OF LOVE. 


Mrs. Morton was a widow with two children, the eldest, Char- 
lie, was about seventeen, and his sister, Mary—or as she was gen- 
erally called, Mamie—was two years younger. Mrs. Morton’s 
husband had been dead several years, but she remained a widow, 
preferring to devote her life to training her children to accepting 
any of the offers she had to change her condition. Her husband 
had left her moderately, but not bountifully provided for; and 
although the neat little cottage on Hagle Hall road belonged to 
her, she frequently found it difficult to make both ends meet, un- 
til Charlie reached the age of fourteen, when he left school and 
went to business with an old friend of his father’s, who was a com- 
mission merchant, and the small salary allowed him helped to 
meet the family expenses. Charlie—no one ever called him any- 
thing else—had not been what is called “a smart boy ” at school ; 
quiet, patient, persevering, he had won his way to a good position 
in his class by dint of hard application; not a high place, scarcely 
high enough to be above mediocrity, but better than was expected 
of him. Diffident and shy, retiring in manner, rather awkward, 
and not at all self-asserting, he had attained the soubriquet of 
“Stupid;” not a very enviable appellation, and one which he 
really did not deserve ; for under that sluggish exterior there was 
more strength of purpose, more determination and more energy 
than he was given credit for. When he left school he selected to 
go into business in preference to studying for a profession ; influ- 
enced mainly by a desire to afford some assistance to his mother 
and sister as speedily as possible, and in this he had been partially 
successful, thanks to his close application more than to his aptness 
for commercial pursuits. 
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He would have preferred to have been a lawyer; he had an idea 
that he was intended by nature for that rara avis, an honest law- 
yer; but he knew his mother could ill afford the expense of a 
college education for him, and he also felt that it might be many 
long years before he could expect to attain affluence, or even @ 
bare competency by the practice of law, even if he were successful , 
which was doubtful; therefore, he gave up his own wishes and 
turned his attention to pursuits which promised more immediate 
remuneration. 

Charlie had one idol; he loved his mother with tender filial 
affection; but he fairly idolized his sister, Mamie. All his hopes, 
all his plans, all his thoughts and cares for the future were based 
on her happiness, and all his finely-built castles in the air had her 
for their presiding deity. No dream of success or hope of great- 
ness was complete without her to share it; it was for her he had 
given up his own wish to become a lawyer, and adopted commerce, 
as it promised a shorter and more direct road to wealth; for her 
sake he labored hard at mastering the uncongenial mysteries of 
exchange and foreign values; for her sake he sat late into the 
night studying the history of the commerce of various nations, 
reading of great discoveries and inventions of the day, and striv- 
ing hard to solve that unsolvable problem, the short and easy road 
to wealth. Many times he thought he had found a certain path, 
but abandoned the idea when he found it would take years to ac- 
complish. 

Years, years; ah! how long they seem to youth with all its 
bounding ambition; and how terribly short and startlingly fleet- 
ing they appear to our more mature conceptions. Ten years seems 
a lifetime to a boy of fifteen, and he would with difficulty be per- 
suaded to enter on any enterprise which would need that period 
to accomplish; but ten years to a man appears a short time to 
wait, if the end to be gained is sure; and how many men of sixty, 
seventy and even eighty years of age do wesee entering on specu- 
lations from which they can expect no return for ten or fifteen 
years, and doing so with little or no heed to the time necessary to 
wait for a fulfilment of their hopes, and unmindful of the fact that 
they will not, in all probability, live to see their hopes realized. 

Mary Morton was in some respects a peculiar girl; peculiar in 
appearance, for she had that rare combination, raven black hair, 
bright, sparkling light blue eyes, and a clear, creamy complexion 
with ruddy cheeks. Young as she was, she gave promise of great 
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beauty, and, like all pretty girls, she was conscious of it, and some- 
what disposed to be a little proud—a trait in her character which 
was not lessened by Charlie’s almost slavish adoration. In tem- 
per she was quite the reverse of her brother, quick, where he was 
slow ; seizing on knowledge with avidity, where he could only 
acquire by steady application; self-asserting, where he was diffi- 
dent; bold, where he was timid; it was often told in jest by 
their mother that it was a pity their sexes had not been changed, 
and Mamie born a boy. Charlie’s love to her was amply repaid ; 
no one was to her like him. From the early death of her father, 
Charlie-had to some extent taken his place, and she looked up to 
him for guidance and counsel, more than sisters usually do to an 
elder brother. She understood him better too than any one else, 
and could see what others failed to discern, that, under his shy, 
modest exterior, there was a strength of character, and a depth 
of purpose which none expected to find there, and which would 
one day bear their fruits in his future life. It was a happy house- 
hold, and, as yet, no thought of care or sorrow seemed to cast its 
dark shadow over it. 

The lamps were not lit in the modest little parlor on this even- 
ing of the nineteenth of May; and Charlie was lying on a sofa by 
the open window, gazing idly out into the closing night and build- 
ing magnificent castles in the air, while the queen who was to 
inhabit them sat at the piano in the darkened room, her fingers 
straying carelessly over the keys, and occasionally picking out the 
notes of some plaintive air. It was a favorite fashion with them of 
spending the twilight hour, and, to Charlie at least, it was the most 
enjoyable period of the day ; to lie there gazing out into the night, 
planning future greatness for his darling, and to have her playing 
gentle, touching airs, was the perfection of bliss to him. Presently 
the music ceased, and Mamie looking up and noticing Charlie’s 
absent manner, knew well he was indulging in a day dream, and 
said gaily: 

“A penny for your thoughts, boy.” “ Boy” was a pet name 
with her for her brother, and, indeed, she rarely called him any- 
thing else; he rather liked it, too; if any body else called him a 
boy he resented it, and intimated that he was a “ young man,” 
but, somehow, from Mamie it appeared to have an ancient sound, 
and to be in some inexplicable manner a sort of deferential 
acknowledgment of his two years’ seniority. The sound of her 
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voice broke the spell of his dream, and he turned on the sofa so 
as to face her as he said: 
‘“ They are worth more than a penny, child, although they were 


very sad.” ‘Child” was his pet name for her, and she rather 


liked it. 

“Tell me what they are, boy, won’t you?” she said, crossing to 
the sofa and sitting by him; “ tell its big sister who has been 
bothering the poor little boy to-day.”’ 

‘Nobody has been ‘bothering the poor little boy,’” he said 
smiling, and smoothing affectionately the long black hair which 
fell unconfined over her shoulders ; “ I was not thinking of myself, 
I was thinking of the poor Griffiths ; so sudden and so terrible. 
The cholera seems to be spreading more and more, and I was 
thinking whether we could not afford for you and mother to go to 
Saint Vincent until it is over; the steamer leaves the day after to- 
morrow, and I think we might manage it.” 

“And leave you behind to die? Don’t get such a stupid notion 
in your head, boy, for, if we go, you go with us. But I don’t think 
mamma will consent; she says if God wills that we should die of 
cholera, we will die, no matter where we go; and if He does not, 
there is no danger for us anywhere; and I believe so too, Charlie, 
and I don’t like the idea of running away. Tell me about the 
Griffiths; Mamma went there as soon as she heard Mrs. Griffith 
was dead, but she has been out all day and has not come back yet.” 

“It was very sudden, and very sad: Mrs. Griffith was taken ill 
early this morning, and died about ten o’clock ; her husband never 
left her until he was seized with the cholera himself, and he died 
within an hour after she did.” 

‘Oh! ’msosorry. Poor Harry! Poor Harry! What a dread- 
ful blow for him.” 

“Harry, Harry?” said Charlie, with a puzzled, troubled air- 
“Why, don’t you know? He left the house when he heard his 
mother had the cholera, and refused to go back. Poor fellow, 
he was taken back dying two hours after, and was laid in the grave 
with his parents and his sister, this evening. It almost looked 
like a judgment on him for his conduct to his mother.’ 

‘Oh, Charlie, Charlie, it can’t be true!” she’ exclaimed, passion- 
ately, throwing herself on her knees by his side, and hiding her 
face in her hands, while she sobbed as if her heart would break. 

Charlie let her cry for some little time, smoothing her hair 
meanwhile, and caressing her in his fond affectionate way. Harry 
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Griffith had grown up almost as a brother with them, and his own 
heart felt heavy enough at his sudden death: it was only natural 
that Mamie should express great sorrow for the loss of her play- 
mate. He waited for some time for her grief to spend itself, and 
then said gently: 

‘Come, come, Mamie, it’s no use crying. Poor fellow, I feel 
his loss heavily enough myself, but tears won’t bring him back ; 
and, after all, perhaps it is just as well; you know his father was 
utterly ruined by Danver’s running away, and I fear poor Harry 
would not have made a good man, if he had been obliged to fight 
his way against the world.” 


She drew back a little, and flashed up at him instantly, with 
more anger in her tones than it was usual to find there: 

‘He was the noblest, best-hearted boy I ever knew; and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself to speak of him so, Charlie, now 
he is dead. Dead! dead! Oh,I can’t believe it!” and she threw 
herself again on her brother’s shoulder, and burst into another 
paroxysm of tears, 


Charlie said nothing; but, as he looked down at her, his face 
grew strangely stern, and a hard, cold look stole over it, which 
was rarely seen on that usually calm and open countenance. By 
degrees her sobs ceased, and she laid still for a few seconds, then 
she raised her head, and putting her arms around Charlie’s neck 
said, in a singularly calm and deliberate tone: 

“You need never be afraid of my leaving you now; I shall 
stay with you always, for I shall never get married now.” 

“T hope not. I want you to be with me always; but, I sup- 
pose it is only natural you should marry some time.” 

‘“Not now. There was only one being for whose sake I could 
ever have left mamma and you, and he is dead. You may smile, 
Charlie, and think this is only a girl’s fancy, but it is true; I feel 
that I shall never love any man now, but you, and none enough 
to marry him.” 

‘And you would have married Harry ?” 

‘¢ Yes, that I would, when we were old enough.” 

‘Then I am glad he is dead! Yes,” he continued savagely 
starting up, and pushing her slightly back from him by the move- 
ment, ‘I’m glad he’s dead, and I’d rather see you dead too, than 
to think you should live to be the wife of a cold-blooded, hard- 
hearted thing like that, who deserted his mother when she was 
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dying, out of fear for his own safety, and who was selfish and 
heartless to the core.” 

All the latent strength of the young man’s character blazed up, 
and all the bitterness of a naturally sweet nature was found out 
in these few words. No one knew so well as Mamie the force of 
the passions which burnt under her brother's usually placid stoli- 
dity, and she stood for a moment, half frightened, looking at him 
in amazement. While they were still looking into each other’s 
eyes, hurried steps were heard on the gravel outside the window, 
and a man’s voice cried out: 

‘‘Massa Charles, Massa Charles! op’n de do’ quick fur God-a- 
mity sake.” 

Brother and sister hurried to the door, and both started at sight 
of the burthen the men bore. 

‘“‘Tt’s Massa Harry,” said Mingo, “he ain’t ded.” 

‘‘Not dead ! Thank Heaven for that,” exclaimed Mamie, bend- 
ing over the limp figure of the one snatched from the grave, and 
imprinting a kiss on his cold, clammy forehead. 

The boy opened his eyes for a moment, and gazed into the 
bright blue orbs shining down on him, brimful of love and tender- 
ness; and then the shadow of a smile flitted across his lips and 
he whispered: 

“ Not quite, Mamie; death almost had me, and I scarcely cared 
whether he did or not, but I will try to live now, for your sake.”’ 

‘“‘ Live Harry, live for me.”’ She threw her arms around him, 
and pressed him to her heart, while, with the help of the negroes, 
he was taken into the house. 

Charlie Morton stood a little apart, watching the scene, with a 
dark frown on his brow, but he neither spoke, nor offered to 
interfere. 


SCENE III. 
IN THE WASTE OF WATERS. 


Unver Mrs. Morton’s experienced care, and Mamie’s gentle nurs- 
ing, Harry Griffith soon recovered health and strength ; indeed 
it is one of the peculiarities of cholera that recovery is almost as 
rapid in proportion as the disease, and if death does not come 
quickly it does not come at all, and recovery is neither long nor 
doubtful. Ina few days he was able to walk about the house, 
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and would even try short strolls in the garden, supported by 
Mamie’s loving arm. She had watched over him with tender 
solicitude the first night and day of his rescue from the grave, 
when he seemed to be sinking under the reaction on the nervous 
system consequent on the immense shock he had received; and 
even now when there seemed no danger of a relapse, she still kept 
a watchful eye on his every movement, as if fearing without her 
care some evil might happen to him. Charlie seemed to have 
lapsed into his normal condition of easy-going quietness, and 
altho’ he sometimes showed signs of jealousy at Mamie’s attention 
to Harry, he kept a good control over himself, and there was no 
further outbreak between brother and sister. Mamie could not 
fail to notice, however, that a feeling of strangeness was growing 
up between them, which had never been known before, and it 
grieved her deeply to think that the playmate of their childhood 
should be the one to cause the only estrangement she had ever had 
with her brother. She loved Charlie as truly and deeply as ever ; 
but a love of a different nature seemed to have suddenly been 
called to life within her, and almost frightened her at its strength 
and intensity. She had always loved Harry Griffith, with a girlish 
love for the companion she had known almost all her life; but 
since his recovery from the grave her love had turned to the love 
of a woman, and she felt that she could give up brother, home, 
friends, everything for his sake. She did not anticipate having 
to do this, however; she knew her brother too well to think he 
would long resist her pleadings where he knew her happiness 
to be at stake; yet his terrible earnestness on the night Harry 
was brought to the house, his fierce angry manner, and his quiet, 
almost sullen, behavior since, made her anxious and uneasy, and 
she watched over Harry as if she thought it was not safe to leave 
him alone with her brother. 

A month passed, not altogether happily, for the joy of Harry’s 
constant presence was marred by the thought thatshe would soon 
be parted from him, and that she would not see him again for 
years, perhaps never again in this world. The late Mr. Griffith’s 
affairs had been settled sufficiently to show that Harry was quite 
destitute ; after the debts against the estate were paid, there would 
scarcely be enough left to pay Harry's expenses to Toronto where 
he had an uncle, who had, some time before his father’s death, 
offered to take him. It was not a brilliant prospect for him, poor 
lad, but it was the only one, and he built airy castles of his rapid 
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success in that El Dorado of his imagination, Canada, where it 
seemed to him hard work was the only requisite to acquire a 
rapid fortune. 

Charlie seemed to thaw a little after it was known that Harry 
was to go away, and his manner towards him was kinder and 
more like his school days than it had been of late. He talked more 
in his old style to Mamie too, but the feeling of dislike to any 
thought of love between his sister and Harry had not died away, 
and he took an opportunity of speaking to Mamie about it. 

“Child,” he said, one evening, about a week before Harry was _ 
to sail, ‘‘ come and sit by me, I want to talk to you seriously.”’ 

She nestled close to his side, and he took her hand in his and 
caressed it softly while he spoke. 

“ Mamie, I don’t believe I ever said a harsh or unkind word to 
you in my life, until the other night; and I wouldn’t then, only I 
was angry, and scarcely knew what I was saying. Iam sorry for 
it now; try to forget that i was ever unkind to you. You know 
you are all the world to me, and it has made me sorry ever since 
to think that you and I should come so near a quarrel ;” he paused 
for a moment, then lifted her face and gently kissed her. 

“ Don't mind it, boy,” she answered, throwing one arm round 
his neck, “I knew you didn’t mean it; I'll forget all about it.” 

‘“‘ But I did mean some of it, Mamie, and I don’t wish you to for- 
get all about it; only forget that I spoke crossly to you.” 

The arm was withdrawn from his neck, but the hand was left in . 
his, and he continued to pet and caress it. i 

“ And about Harry ?” she asked presently. , 

“T meant what I said about him,” he answered very seriously ; 
‘‘it appears foolish,” he continued, speaking more playfully, “for 
you and I to talk about this matter, as if you and Harry were 
grown up, instead of being scarcely more than children; but, you 
know, Mamie, how much [ love you, and I can’t help being © 
anxious to prevent you forming any attachment now which may 
bring pain to you in after life. So don’t be angry with me, child, 
but try to think that what I say to you is for your good. Harry 
Griffith will make a bad man, and I don’t want your future linked 
with his in any way.” 

* But IL love him, Charlie.’ , 

“That is only boy and girl love, child, and you will soon get 
over it if you try.” 

“I don’t think so, Charlie; it seems to me that my life is bound 
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beyond all power of severance to Harry’s, and, as we grow older, 
we shall only be linked closer and closer together. No,” she con- 
tinued after a pause, looking steadily before her into vacancy, and 
speaking half to herself in a dreamy kind of way, “I know I can 
never forget him, and I don’t think it possible that I can ever cease 
to love him; even if he was to die I should still love his memory.” 

“Well, I’m glad he’s going away,” said Charlie presently, 
“ and J hope he will never come back.” 

«Yes, he will, he'll come back for me, by and by, when he has 
made a fortune. Charlie,” she said, suddenly, looking up at her 
brother, “‘ what has made you take Buel a dislike to Harry so sud- 
denly; you were school-fellows, and always great friends, almost 
brothers, why do you change your mind all of a sudden and think 
him everything that is bad?” 

“JT don’t know exactly what it is,” he answered slowly, “TI 
was always friendly with Harry, but we never had much in com- 
mon ; he is selfish, bad-tempered and cruel, and I never knew how 
heartless he was until he deserted his mother when she was dying 
of cholera, and had no one near her to cheer her last moments. 
A boy who would do that can never make a good man, and I 
should be sorry that my little sister should have anything to do 
with him.” 

“ But, Charlie, suppose he makes a good man ? I know he is 
good now, although he ought not to have deserted his mother : 
suppose he turns out a good, good man, what then ? ” 

‘Then I shall be very glad of it,” he said kissing her forehead 
tenderly, “ but we had better wait until then; it isa bad plan to 
count your chickens before they are hatched.” 

“ But you wouldn’t object then, Charlie?” she persisted nest- 
ling up to him, “if he was a good, good man, you wouldn’t mind 
my marrying him, some day when we are all ever so much 
older ? ” 

“JT will wait until that day, child, before I give my consent ; 
but, somehow, I hope I will never be asked to do that, for unless 
Harry is made of very different stuff from what I think he is, I 
should never give it.” 

“| should be so sorry for that,” she said softly, ‘it would be so 
hard to have to choose between you.” 

‘1 hope you will never have to do that ; but if you did which 
would you choose?” 
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“JT don’t know exactly now; but I think—I think it would be 
Harry.” 
se Cae. ok ¢ (2K (aK 4) 2K. JOR SOO VME Mp Re eke Ree 2 Rte 


Ten days after Harry Griffith sailed for New York in the good 
ship Gazelle, laden with sugar and molasses ; the Captain, who 
did not usually take passengers, taking Harry as a favor, as he 
had been well acquainted with his father. 

“You'll have to rough it a bit, my boy,” he said, ‘“ but it will 
do you good; lots of fresh sea air, and plenty of salt junk and 
hard tack, will put any quantity of flesh on your bones; and I 
will land you in New York as fat as a pig.” 

Harry did not show much regret at leaving the island, except 
at parting with Mamie. He was of a proud, ambitious nature, 
and had already learned to value success above all things. His 
father had been an easy-tempered, good-natured man who 
had all his life been the victim of every one who had pro- 
fessed friendship for him, for the sake of getting assistance 
from him. The very essence of truth and honesty himself, he 
believed all men to be the same; indeed, his favorite maxim was, 
« Believe every man honest until you find him arogue,” and acting 
on this maxim he had found more rogues in the world than in his 
simplicity he thought it contained. He was fond of saying, what _ 
many other people say and think, that there are not nearly so © 
many rascals in the world as the croakers would have us believe, 
and that there were no such villains in real life as authors told us 
of in books. He had undoubting faith in the world’s honesty ; 
and as disaster after disaster befell him, caused by his implicit 
confidence in so-called friends who were untrustworthy, he became 
disheartened, despondent, and at last, when an old school-fellow 
and bosom friend ran away, leaving him responsible for debts 
which would swallow up nearly all the remnant of his once large 
fortune, he appeared fairly broken-hearted, and said the world was 
a great deal worse than he had ever thought it was, and he did not 
care how soon he left it. Hesoon left: the cholera came and 
ended all his troubles. 

A greater contrast to the father than the son could scarcely have 
been found. Suspicious, crafty, jealous of the success of others, 
selfish and ambitious, careless of what means he used to gain his 
purpose, Harry Griffith before he had reached the age of fifteen 
had gained for himself the reputation of having “an old head upon 
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young shoulders;” and the wiseacres used to prophesy: “ He’ll 
never make a fool of himself, like his father.” Perhaps not, he 
had great capacity for good or evil, but it needed a strong will to 
keep him in the right course, and he had no one now to guide 
him but himself. His father’s easy nature, and many misfortunes 
had served asa lesson to him, and he used to say, bitterly : 
“ Believe every man to be a rogue until you prove him honest, 
and then don’t trust him if you can help it.” A poor opinion of 
human nature for a boy to have, but he had passed through a 
severe school; he had seen his father go steadily round by round 
down the social ladder through no fault of his own, except his 
credulity, dragged down by the men who called themselves his 
friends, and who betrayed and ruined him, and then laughed at 
him for his folly in being duped so easily. 


Oh, you may laugh at this if you please, and say such people 
only exist in books; I tell you there are hundreds and thousands 
of them walking the earth to-day, shaking hands with their vic- 
tims, coaxing, cajoling, flattering them, until the last dollar has 
been gained from them, the last favor granted, and then, when im- 
pending ruin stares the unhappy victim in the face, and the crash 
of falling fortune rattles in his ears, these quondam friends will be 
the first to turn from him, and will Say wisely: “I told you so, 
I knew it must come sometime.” 


Harry Griffith had seen this ; he had seen his father almost heart- 
broken, and, boy as he was, it had bred hard and bitter thoughts 
of the world in him ; thoughts that the great game of life was not 
a game of chance, but one of skill, and that he who could play 
best, or pack the cards most skilfully, had the best chance of win- 
ning. He had loved his father dearly ; as children will generally 
love a pure-minded, affectionate parent, who never was harsh, but 
always kind and indulgent; and his death was a bitter grief to 
him. During the few weeks he was at Mrs. Morton’s the memory 
of his father seldom left his mind, and he vowed to himself again 
and again that he would ‘“ get even with the world ;” for what, or in 
what way he never paused to consider, he felt, somehow, that the 
world had done him a great wrong, and he determined to right him- 
self. How he was to do it, gave him little thought ; youth is very 
hopeful, and castles in the air are cheap to build, as the material 
never gives out, and the workmen never strike for higher wages. 
Somehow, he was determined to succeed ; and his hopes were high, 
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and'his spirits nothing daunted as he bade farewell to the land of 
his birth, and prepared to seek his fortune in another country. 

“ Good-bye, Mamie,” he said, holding her in his arms while she 
sobbed on his shoulder as if her heart would break, “don’t cry 
that way, I shall be back again before you think I am gone; and 
I shall bring a fortune for you, and then we shall all be happy.” 

“Oh, Harry, I wish you did not have to go; I feel as if I shall 
never see you again.” 

‘“ Not see me again, no such luck; I shall be back in five years ; 
and mind, I shall come back for you, and you only; for but for 
your sake I should never care to set foot on this island again. So 
keep up your spirits, write to me often, and don’t get any foolish 
notions in your head about my not coming back. I’ve said “I 
will,” and when I say that I mean it, and I’m hard to beat.”’ 

He sailed that night, and the voyage went pleasantly and 
smoothly enough for the first few days. 

Past St. Lucia, well to windward of the island, passing Guade- 
loupe in the daytime, so that a good view could be obtained of the 
smoke-capped volcano of Souffriere, towering five thousand feet 
above the sea, and so running gently along the inside margin of 
the Windward Isles they reached St. Thomas on the fifth day out, 
and passed out into the broad Atlantic, steering for the American 
coast. 

The winds were light and variable, and the passage promised to 
be a long and uneventful one; but on the twelfth day out, just as 
they were about the latitude of Cape Hatteras, the glass began to 
fall, and fell so steadily all day that although the wind had died 
away, and it was almost a dead calm at sundown, the Captain’s face © 
wore an anxious look as he ordered sail shortened, and every- 
thing stowed away as snugly as could be. 

It was almost midnight, when the hurricane struck them in all 
its fury; the wind had been moaning in fitful puffs for some time 
before, and the sea had answered with a hollow moan, as if it 
__knew it was about to be shaken from its calm repose, and protested 
against the liberty. The clouds had been banking up, and now 
the last ray of moonlight was obscured, and after a brief pause, 
and a few preliminary drops as a warning, the storm broke in all 
its fury ; the wind came with one grand rush and roar, driving the 
rain before it witb such fury that it seemed to have no time to 
form into drops but came down in straight lines. 

The blast struck the noble little barque as if striving to bury 
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her beneath the waters in its fury; but she struggled gallantly, 
and rose from its first embrace, quivering in every part, but intact, 
and boldly held her own against its fury. Again and again the fierce 
blast assailed her; again and again the angry billows came leap- 
ing toward her as if they regarded her as the cause of their dis- 
quietude, and sought to bury her beneath their depths, but still 
the little barque held out, and as hour after hour had passed, and 
no leak was discovered, although both the fore and the main masts 
had been carried away, hopes began to be entertained that she 
would weather the gale. 

The darkness was intense, and only by the frequent and vivid 
flashes of lightning could any glimpse be caught of the forward 
part of the vessel. 

Suddenly there was a slight lull in the storm; a short pause as 
if the armies of the elements were re-forming for another and a 
fiercer attack on the devoted little barque; then in that lull arose 
asound more terrible than the roar of the elements, a sound rever- 
berating with terrible distinctness within a dozen yards of the 
doomed barque, “Ship ahoy!” Ere the helmsman eould change 
the course of the vessel, a dazzling flash of lightning revealed to 
the startled crew the huge black form of an ocean steamer bear- 
ing down; in another moment she had struck the devoted little 
barque amidships, cutting her in two; there was a terrible crash- 
ing, grinding sound, a momentary check to the steamer, and then 
she drifted swiftly away, as the storm again broke over the spot 
where the barque had lately proudly floated, and which was now 
strewn with the débris of the wreck, and the forms of frantic, de- 
spairing men struggling madly for life in the tumultuous water. 


END OF PROLOGUE, 


ACT 1.—FRIENDS, OR RIVALS. 


SCENE I. 
A PERFECT MUFF. 


' AucusT nineteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy; time, even- 
ing; scene, McVittie’s billiard room, Montreal. 

“ Will you go up and play a game of billiards, Gus,” said Frank 
Farron to his friend, Gus Fowler, pausing in their walk up Notre 
Dame street, opposite the saloon. 

‘No, Frank, I am in a hurry; I want to go to the concert at 
St. Patrick’s Hall, to-night, and I cannot spare the time.” 

“Oh! come along! it’s just half-past five, and it will only take 
ten minutes; you’ve lots of time, come along. Perhaps we shall 
meet Charlie.” 

‘Who wants to see that muff? I’m sure I don’t.” 

“Oh, Charlie isn’t a bad fellow, although he is a perfect muff. 
Come, we could nearly have played a game while we have been 
talking.” 

‘Well, [ll go up for a few minutes, but only to play one 
game.” 

Frank laughed ; it was a weakness of his companion’s to always 
say that he would only play “one game,” but after that one 
game was played he would try “just one more” and then 
‘just another,” until many games had been played. 

As they entered the room they met the object of their late con- 
versation, Charlie Morton. He was standing near a table, draw- 
ing on his coat, apparently having just finished a game. Sixteen 
years had passed lightly over his head, and he looked almost boy- 
ish yet. He was tall, well made and good-looking, with light 
auburn hair and blue eyes so peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
His light curly hair still grew thickly about the temples, and his 
long fair moustache hung with a graceful curl over a mouth which 
showed more lines of firmness than the other features gave any 
indication of. The peculiarities of his boyhood had matured with 
him in his advancing years, and he presented rather an analogeus 
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appearance. He was very nearly being extremely handsome, but, 
somehow, he wasn’t. It was almost impossible to say in what 
particular point he fell short, but it was clear that he could not 
be called exactly handsome; good-looking he undoubtedly was, but 
that was all, So he came very near being intellectual looking ; 
the clear high forehead, the full wide temples, the firm lines 
around the mouth, and the clean cut strong chin seemed to indi- 
cate intellect and strength of character; but then the quiet, 
almost stupid expression of the face, the want of any depth or 
brillianey in the pale blue eyes, dispelled the idea, and it appeared 
that, although he might not be a fool, he did not possess any great 
amount of talent, and that he would never achieve greatness unless 
some terrible emergency called forth powers which now lay dor- 
mant. This was the “ muff,’ as his companions called him— 
behind his back—and his appearance really did not greatly belie 
the cognomen. 

“Well, Charlie,” said Farron, “ have you been getting your 
hand in? Let us make a match.” 

“No, Gus; I’ve played a couple of eee eames with J ohnnie, 
and I have Beartaly any more time to spare.” 

“Oh!” said Farron, with rather a peculiar smile, ‘ on duty to- 
night, I suppose ?” 

“T don’t know quite what you mean by ‘on duty,’” replied 
Charlie, coloring up slightly; “I have an engagement this even- 
ing, and I mean to keep it.” 

“ Going to the concert, I suppose ?”’ 

Paves.” ‘s 7 

** Alone?” 

eNO.” 

Mr. Farron did not pursue his inquiries any further, but smiled 
peculiarly with a half look towards Fowler, who also smiled. 

Morton seemed for a moment as if about to resent the merri- 
ment of his friends, but quickly recovering himself he said plea- 
santly, 

“ Boys, I haven’t time to play a game, but I can wait long 
enough for us to take a drink. What will you have? Gus, what 
is yours, a cock-tail?” 

“Sir,” replied Fowler, with an assumption of utmost gravity, 
“the man who offers mea ‘cock-tail,’’’—here he dropped the 
heroic, and added quickly, “‘ offers me something I never refuse. 
Johnnie,” to the bar-keeper, ‘“ mine’s gin! ” 
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While the three friends were waiting for their drinks, an 
exquisitely-dressed individual entered the room, and, after a hasty 
glance around, advanced with outstretched hand towards Fowler. 

The new comer was a “swell” of the first magnitude ; his cos- 
tume was in theacme of fashion, and his whole appearance denoted 
a man who, having nothing to do, devotes a large portion of his 
time to adorning his person. In the present instance the person 
was worth some pains in adorning, for the stranger was tall, well 
made and rather handsome, in a womanish, effeminate style of 
appearance. He was exceedingly fair, with a warm, rich color 
which told of perfect health, his eyes were of the palest possible 
blue, and his hair of the lightest possible tinge of blonde. He 
called it “golden,” but his less complimentary friends designated 
the hue as “ molasses froth color,” and, as far as actual similitude 
went, they were, probably, most correct. The face was an open 
good-humored one, but gave no signs of intellectual power, and 
looked something like what the face of an overgrown baby might 
resem ble. 

“ Why, Polly, old fellow, where did you drop from?” exclaimed 
Fowler, seizing the outstretched hand, and shaking it warmly, 
‘J thought you intended spending the winter in Europe ?” 

“Yaas, yaas, I did have some such idea, you know, but it’s such 
awful slow work travelling alone, you know, especially when a 
fellow don’t understand the language, you know. Ah! Frank, how 
are you, old fellow ? ” 

“First rate, how have you enjoyed your trip ?”’ 

‘Aw, pretty well, saw lots of strange sights, you know; was in 
Paris during the excitement at the declaration of war, you know, 
_ and saw the departure of the troops for Berlin. But I’m precious 
glad to get home again and sce some of the boys, you know.” 

‘‘ Polly,” said Fowler, who had been speaking to Morton, “ allow 
me to introduce you to my friend, Mr. Morton; Charlie, thisis my 
friend Mr. Theophilus Lancelot Polydor Johnson, whom for short 
we call ‘Polly.’ He’s one of those lucky individuals who are 
blessed with industrious fathers who labor hard to amass a fortune 
in order that their sons might have the pleasure of spending it ; and 
“Polly” bids fair to circulate his father’s dollars with as much 
pains as the old gentleman took in saving them.” 

The two men shook hands, but not warmly ; although not known to 
each other personally each had heard of the other, and there was 
an evident disposition toward a very cordial mutual dislike. 
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“When did you return, Polly?” asked Fowler. 

“ Just a week ago to-day.” 

« You’ve seen the Howsons, of course?” 

“Yaas, yas, I’ve seen them once or twice since my return. 
Awful jolly girl, Annie is, isn’t she?” 

“JT haven’t had the felicity of seeing the lady for some months, 
and am, therefore, unable to testify as to her jolliness. So she is 
kinder to you than she was before you went to Europe?” 

“ Yaas, she’s evidently getting fond of me, and I like it.” 

Morton flushed up very suddenly, and took a step forward as if 
to address the speaker, but checking himself he walked to an 
unoccupied table and began knocking the balls about. 

‘“ Really, Polly,” said Fowler, in a bantering tone, ‘ you ought 
to be careful or you will steal the hearts of half the girls in Mon- 
treal. What with your “ good looks’”’ and “winning ways, to 
say nothing of your quarter of a million of dollars, you create 
fearful havoc amongst the fair sex, in justice to whom I think 
you ought to have a label put on your breast, ‘dangerous.’ ”’ 

“Stop your chaff, old fellow, and let us have a game. I have 
only time for one game; have to get home early to dress.” 

« What, are you going to the concert too?” 

“ Yiaas,”” 

“ Alone?” 

‘No, I think I shall take Annie.” 

Charlie Morton suddenly dropped the cue he had been knocking 
the balls about with, and, crossing to Johnson, said: 

“Task your pardon for my inquisitiveness, but, did I under- 
stand you to say that Miss Howson was to accompany you to the 
concert to-night ?” 

“ Yaas, I said so.” 

“ May I ask if Miss Howson made any engagement with you to 
go?” 

“Well, no, not exactly; that is, you know, she told me she 
was going and asked me if I wouldn't go too: and I thought it 
was a hint, you know.” 

“Tt appears to me you take rather too much on yourself,’ 
replied Morton, warmly, ‘‘to announce in a public billiard-room 
on such slight grounds as that that you would ‘take Annie.’ ”’ 
He turned to the bar-keeper, paid for the drinks he had ordered, 
and prepared to leave the saloon. 

“ Louk here, old fellow, you know, if you are spooney in that 
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quarter, you know, I don’t mind it. I don’t care how many fellows 
there are after the thing I want, I can always win, you know, if 
I want to.” 

“Can you?” said Morton, his temper fast rising, “ And so you 
think 

“Oh! bother what he thinks,” exclaimed Fowler, interrupting, 
“if we are to have a game of billiards, let us begin at once. Polly 
and I will play you two, if you like, that will make an even 
match.” 


Morton pulled off his coat, and quietly selected a cue; five 
minutes before no power could have induced him to lose the time 
necessary for a game, but the few careless words of Johnson’s 
had so irritated him that he felt an unconquerable desire to “ mea- 
sure swords” —or, to be more correct—“ cues” with the smiling 
gentleman who thought himself so invincible. 

The game was 250 points up, and from an early stage it was 
evident that the contest rested between Morton and Johnson, 
Fowler and Farron being but indifferent players and neither of 
them contributing much to his partner’s score. The two men 
were very evenly matched. Johnson was a brilliant, reckless 
player, attempting the most difficult strokes with a carelessness 
that showed clearly his immense self-conceit, but withal playing 
a strong game, far above the average. Morton, on the other hand, 
was a slow, careful player, who never seemed to do anything bril- 
liant, made no long runs, and few “fancy shots,” but his steady 
runs of ten or fifteen kept adding to his score in a way which 
more than counterbalanced the occasional runs of forty or fifty 
from his more showy opponent. 


The game was closely contested all through, and as they turned 
the string into the last hundred, it stood, Morton, 235; Johnson, 
201; it being the latter’s turn to play. 

HS Tib ote out, boys, now, and see me run out,” he said, boastfully, 
as he played the first shot, a difficult carom, which he made. For- 
tune certainly seemed to turn suddenly in his favor; the balls 
broke splendidly and kept well together, and he continued to 
make shot after shot, until he had run the score up to 249, want- 
ing only one to go out, and the balls lying well together for an 
easy carom. 

“That’s the way to do it,” he said confidently, “I told you I 
always win,” and leaning carelessly over the table he struck his 
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ball, but, playing half at random, made a “ miscue”’ and missed 
the shot. 

It was now Morton’s turn to play, and he commenced with even 
more than his usual caution. It was a very trifling matter, the 
winning or losing of the game, but somehow he felt as if it was 
a personal struggle between Johnson and himself for superiority. 
During the long run Johnson had made he had suffered all the 
agony of defeat, and when he found he had another chance he was 
so nervous that he almost missed the first shot. Gaining nerve, 
however, as he went on, he kept the balls together and made the 
15 points necessary to win the game; then turning to Johnson 
with a little smile of triumph, he said; 


“ You see, Mr. Johnson, you don’t always win,” and putting on 
his coat he left the saloon. 


SCENE II. 


A PERFECT FLIRT. 


THE same evening ; place, Mr. Howson’s residence on Sherbrooke 
street. 

Mr. Howson was aretired merchant of considerable wealth, who, 
having acquired a fortune before he was too old to enjoy some of 
the pleasures of life, resigned his position in the business-world, 
and determined to spend the remainder of his days in quiet enjoy- 
ment, free from all the cares and troubles of mercantile life. He 
was a widower with two daughters, Annie aged nineteen, and 
Julia who had just attained the dignity of her sixteenth birthday. 
The establishment was presided over by a sister of the late Mrs. 
Howson, Miss Moxton, a maiden lady about whose age there was 
some doubt, but about whose temper there was none. 

Miss Moxton and her eldest niece were alone in the splendidly 
furnished parlor, the former seated by the centre table, busily 
engaged on some worsted work, which she was working at with 
most praiseworthy application, and the latter listlessly turning 
over some music at the piano, and occasionally trying a few bars 
in a careless uninterested sort of way. 

They were a perfect contrast, the aunt and niece. Miss Moxton 
was tall, angular, and exhibited rather too generous a development 
of bone. Never blessed with any great pretensions to good looks, 
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her features, partly on account of her thinness, and partly on ac- 
count of a natural acidity of temper, had assumed a pinched and 
sharpened look which gave her somewhat of a bird-like ap- 
pearance ; the high cheek bones, prominent nose, sharp grey eyes 
and thin sallow cheeks affording an outline which bore a fanciful 
resemblance to a bird of prey. Miss Moxton’s nose was her pecu- 
liar feature; originally intended for a Roman it had turned out a 
complete failure; starting well at the top, it, somehow, projected so 
suddenly and formed so complete an arch that it could only be 
classed under the denomination of “ hooked,” but, half way down 
it suddenly underwent another change, and the tip turned up in 
the most aspiring and determined manner. It was a wonderfully 
flexible nose too, and the extent to which Miss Moxton could elevate 
it, when wishing to express her contempt or dislike of anything, 
was something tremendous. On such occasions she was accus- 
tomed to give her head a sudden toss and elevate the nasal organ 
with a sort of snort and an exclamation that it was “a shame,” “a 
perfect shame,” or other expressions indicative of her dislike. 
Miss Moxton’s dress was plain, almost severely so, and the small 
quantity of hair which time had spared her, was brushed back from 
her forehead, and done up ina tight little bunch at the back of her 
head, having somewhat the appearance of half a French twist loaf. 
Altogether she gave the idea of being a severe, rigid woman, with 
rather determined ideas, and no hesitancy about expressing her 
opinion. 

Annie Howson was a brunette, and a beautiful specimen of one, 
Her complexion was clear, with a rich warm color tinting her 
plump cheeks, face a pure oval, with a delicate Grecian nose, eye- 
brows so perfectly shaped that they at first caused a suspicion of 
penciling, and great masses of raven black hair which fell in mag- 
nificent profusion far below her waist. But it was in Miss How- 
son’s eyes and mouth that her' chief beauties lay ; the former were 
not exactly black, but a sort of velvety brown color, which deep- 
ened to black in moments of excitement. Very large, and bright, 
and bewitching were those eyes, and it was an ecstatic pleasure to 
gaze into their pure, limpid depths and fancy you read there the 
soul of truth and constancy. Pleasurable it was, but dangerous 
also, for,with all her appearance of guilelessness and innocence, Miss 
Howson was an arrant flirt, and delighted in using her beautiful 
eyes to lure captives to her feet and then sport with them. As for 
her mouth, it was perfect ; small, delicately-shaped and fringed with 
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thin, ruby-tinted lips it set one longing to kiss it; and when the 
coral fringes parted in a sparkling smile and disclosed two rows of 
small beautifully white teeth the charm was complete. The figure 
was in perfect keeping with the face, rather under the average 
height, full and round without any disposition towards stoutness, 
it was exactly suited to the face, and it was no wonder that Annie 
Howson was the acknowledged belle of the city, and that both 
young and old men bowed in admiration before her. 

Miss Howson was what is known as an “accomplished young 
lady ; ”.she could sing well, because nature had endowed her with 
a good, sweet, pure voice of considerable power, which art had not 
been able to spoil; could dance with becoming. grace; play the 
piano with a certain amount of mechanical exactness; could speak 
French so that every Englishman and no Frenchman, would un- 
derstand her perfectly; and possessed a sufficient smattering of 
geography to know that Poland was the capital of Russia; and of 
history to inform you that Romulus was the founder of the British 
Empire. Of astronomy she only knew that there was a man in 
the moon, and she often wished that she could take a trip to the 
moon to see that man. In fact Miss Howson had been “ finished ” 
at a fashionable uptown “ academy for young ladies ” in New York 
-—_where her father had sent her in preference to giving her a 
good sound education in Canada—and she had learned everything 
that was useless, and very little that was useful. 

“ What time is it, auntie?” asked Miss Howson, turning to- 
wards Miss Moxton who was facing the clock on the mantel-piece. 

“A quarter-past seven.” 

« A quarter-past seven! I think Charlie might have been more 
punctual, he promised to be here at seven to practise this duet with 
me, before going to the concert.” 

“ Perhaps he has been detained by business. It is quite early 
yet, the concert does not commence until eight.” 

“ And it will take half an hour for me to get ready after he 
comes.” 

‘Well, I’m sure,” replied Miss Moxton with a toss of her head, 
“if you are in such a hurry why don’t you get ready before he 
comes!” 

“ And sit here waiting for him! No, I thank you, I don’t please 
to wait for any man.” 

« But you think nothing of keeping a gentleman waiting half an 
hour for you.” 
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“Oh! that’s quite another matter; no gentleman expects to find 
a lady ready to go out with him when he calls for her.” 

‘“ But she ought to be. The want of punctuality in the young 
ladies of the present day is shameful, perfectly shameful,” and Miss 
Moxton elevated her nose with a scornful snort as a protest against 
the unpunctual habits of modern young ladies. 

There was silence in the room for a few minutes, and then Miss 
Howson, looking impatiently at the clock, rose and walked to the 
window. 

“I wish Polly would come,” she exclaimed petulantly, “I would 
go to the concert with him, and teach Mr. Charlie to be more punc- 
tual in future.” 

“Go with Mr. Johnson!” said Miss Moxton in surprise, “ then 
you would have to go alone, for I should not accompany you.” 

“ Well, what would be the harm ; I don’t see why a girl cannot 
go out with a gentleman without having some one dragged along 
all the while ‘for propriety ;’ no one ever thinks of such a thing 
in New York; andI don’t think Polly is avery dangerous person 
to trust one’s self with.” 

‘Dangerous or not,” replied Miss Moxton with another toss of 
her head, “it would be very improper for you to go out alone with 
him unless you are engaged to him.” 

‘Engaged to Polly! I must be very anxious to get married be- 
fore I engaged myself to such a fool as he is.” 

‘I’m sure,” retorted Miss Moxton, “I wish you were engaged, 
or married to some good man—like Mr. Morton, for instance,” she 
continued after a moment’s pause. 

Miss Howson turned from her aunt and walked to the mantel- 
piece to consult the clock, which would go on registering the fleet- 
ing seconds with such provoking regularity ; but her color rose a 
little, and she kept her back to Miss Moxton as she replied, half 
petulantly, “Charlie, indeed! Why he is nearly old enough to be 
my father, and I’ve known him ever since I was a little girl.” 

“So much the better, my dear, you have known him long enough 
to learn to respect him ; and, as for his age, thirty-five is just the 
right time for a man to get married.” 

‘Yes, but to some one nearer his own age than I am; besides, 
Charlie is such a muff.” 

“Tam surprised, Annie, to hear you use such an expression, 
especially as applied to Mr. Morton.” 

‘‘Hverybody says he is; even Polly calls him a muff.” 
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“ Because everybody says a thing does not follow that it is true. 
I’m sure I never saw anything ‘muffish’ in Mr. Morton; he is one 
of the nicest, most agreeable gentleman I ever met.” 

‘But he is so shy; I don’t believe he ever kissed a girl in his 
life.”’ ; 

“‘T should think his wife would not be apt to find fault with him 
on that account. Ihate your flirting men, making love to a dozen 
different girls without intending to marry one.” 

‘© And I like a fellow who can make himself agreeable to a girl. 
[have no great fancy for your ‘quiet gentlemen.” 

Further conversation was prevented by a ring of the bell, and 
almost immediately afterwards the delinquent entered the room, 
looking very hot and uncomfortable as if he had dressed in a 
hurry, and rushed off in haste to keep his appointment, knowing 
he was late. Miss Howson looked at the clock which pointed to 
half-past seven, and Mr. Morton following her glance, grew more 
uncomfortable. 

“ Tam very sorry, Annie,” he commenced, hesitatingly, “ that 
Tam so late, I was detained —” 

“ By business, of course; that is always a gentleman’s excuse.” 

“ No, not exactly business, but I was unexpectedly detained. I 
am sorry about the duet; I suppose there is not time to try it 
now, if we want to hear the first part of the concert?” 

_ “T have been trying it all the afternoon, but I could not get on 
very well without you. I have a great mind not to go to the con- 
cert now, just to punish you.” 

“Tt wiil be pleasant punishment, if you will let me remain here 
and practice the duet with you.” 

Miss Howson stood undecided for a moment and then said: 

‘‘T think we had better go. I promised to meet some friends 
there, besides, auntie would be disappointed.” 

“ Oh, don’t mind me,” exclaimed Miss Moxton, “I don’t care at 
all about going.” 

Another ring of the bell, and ina few minutes Mr. Johnson 
entered the room in considerable haste. 

«Ah, Miss Howson, afraid I would be too late, you know, didn’t 
want to miss the concert, we’ll be in plenty of time, if it does not 
take you too long to get ready, you know,” he paused as he 
noticed Morton, and looked towards Miss Howson. ‘That young 
lady did not feel very well at ease, and, wishing to gain a moment’s 
time to collect her thoughts, introduced the two gentlemen. 
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“Mr. Johnson allow me to introduce to you my friend Mr. 
Morton, Mr. Morton, Mr. Johnson.” 

Morton made the slightest possible inclination of his head and 
said, very stiffly, 3 

‘“‘T think I have met the gentleman once already to-day.” 

‘ Oh, yaas, yaas!” said Mr. Johnson, “ billiards, you know, lost 
by a fluke; shan’t lose next time. We'll be late, Miss Howson,” 
he continued, ‘ unless we hurry.” 

Miss Howson had had time to recover herself, and in the brief 
moments occupied by the introduction she had decided, in her 
own mind, which of the two men it would be best to break with, 
if she was forced to renounce her present flirtation with both. 
Both men were rich, Johnson was the wealthier of the two, but 
Morton was also rich and doing a large, safe, paying business. In 
all her flirtations, and they were numerous, Miss Howson always 
took care for the contingency of the flirtation ending matrimonially 
and, therefore, she seldom flirted with any but “ eligible” parties. 
In the present case she had renewed an old flirtation with John- 
son, on his return from England, but she had no intention of 
marrying him, and could better afford to break with him tha 
with Morton, who was a great friend of her fatl er’s, and whom she 


nee 


really liked, although not able to persuade erself that she loved’ 
him enough to promise to become his wife when he asked the 
momentous question which she sometimes thought she could see 
trembling on his lips. The fact was Miss Howson fancied herself 
in love with some one else, and counted on Morton’s help to gain 
her father’s consent to her marriage, which she knew he would 
oppose; she, therefore, was anxious to keep on good terms with 
Morton, at least for the present, and Mr. Johnson was doomed to 
be snubbed accordingly. 

“You have made a mistake, Mr. Johnson,” she said, ‘and labor 
under some misunderstanding. I made no engagement to go to 
the concert with you, for auntie and I promised long ago to go 
with Charlie. I saidI hoped to meet you there, but [ never led 
you to believe that I could go with you.” She turned to Morton 
and said, “Sit down five minutes, Charlie, and I will get ready to 
go with you; pray excuse me, Mr. Johnson, we shall be late unless 
I hurry,” and, bowing slightly to that astonished gentleman, she 
left the room. 

Miss Moxton had retired some time before to don a very stiff- 
looking bonnet and a wonderfully plain shawl, and the two 
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Peiiictaen left together looked at each other for a moment very 
much like two dogs who meet in the street and seem to be undeci- 
ded whether to fight or not. 

Johnson was more annoyed than he cared to show; he really 
liked Annie Howson, and had settled it in his own mind that he 
would marry her sometime, when he had got tired of his bachelor 
life, and he did not at all relish the quiet way in which Mr. 
Morton seemed prepared to contest the prize with him. Of 
course, he knew that he had no positive engagement with Miss 
Howson about the concert, but he took the liberty of doubting 
Miss Howson’s word, and did not believe that Morton had any 
engagement either, and Mr. Johnson chafed at what he considered 
a preference shown to his rival. 

Morton walked to the piano, and began softly practising the 
duet he was to have tried with Annie. Johnson stood by the 
centre-table turning over the leaves of a photograph album with- 
out looking at it; he was undecided whether it-was best for him 
om © orremain until Annie returned, when the door opened and 


ree Mr. eet she said with a merry smile 
nd putting her arm familiarly on his shoulder, 
n obliged to you for those beautiful chessmen 


CM bi you ey ce and have patience to learn, you might,” 
plied Charlie, “but I am afraid you are too great a madcap ever os 
emulate Morphy or Staunton.” 


The girl pulled his ears playfully, she looked on Charlie as a big 
brother who humored and petted her, and she was rather proud 
of it. Noticing Johnson for the first time she spoke to him, and 
asked carelessly if he was going to the concert. 

Mr. Johnson looked a little annoyed, but recovering himself he 
said with asmile: “I haven’t got anyone to go with me, you 
know, and my ma don’t allow me to go to places of public amuse- 
ment alone. If you would promise to take care of me, and your 
aunt doesn’t object,” appealing to Miss Moxton, who had just re- 
entered the room, “ I should like to go. I have secured a couple 


of good seats, you know, and, as the fellow says in the play ‘the 
carriage waits.’ ” 
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Miss Julia was nothing loth to accept the offer, and, after some 
persuasion, Miss Moxton gave her consent, and the party started 
for the concert, Charlie, Miss Moxton and Annie in one carriage, 
Mr. Johnson and Julia in another. 


SCENE III. 


A PERFECT FIX. 


TWELVE o'clock on the same night; place, Mr. Morton’s bed-room. 

The concert had not proved successful, as far as Mr. Morton in- 
dividually was concerned. Mr. Johnson, by a private arrange- 
ment with one of the ushers, expressed in current coin, had man- 
aged to get his seats changed for two immediately behind Miss 
Howson and her aunt, and Miss Annie had kept up an animated 
flirtation with him all the evening, very much to Mr. Morton’s 
annoyance, and greatly to Miss Moxton’s disgust. 

Mr. Morton now sat in his own room, indulging in a quiet smoke, 
and thinking over the events of the evening. He was trying to 
make up his mind whether he was jealous, and, ifso, whether he 
loved Annie Howson, and could trust her enough to ask her to be 
his wife. 

He thought not only of the present, but of the past. His mem- 
ory took him back to ten years ago, when he had left his island 
home to seek his fortune in a new country where there was a wider 
scope for him, and he pictured in his mind’s eye the two loved 
ones he had left behind him, his mother and sister, Fancy re- 
called to him Mamie’s tearful entreaty to be taken with him, and 
the thought added to the bitterness of the feeling that he could 
never see her smiling face, or hear her loving voice again. 

On his arrival in Canada Mr. Howson had been one of his 
earliest and best friends, and it was to his business he had suc- 
ceeded when that gentleman retired. He remembered Annie when 
she was a little girl in short frocks, with a perpetual stickiness 
about the face, superinduced by the too-liberal allowance of candies 
provided by himself, and before she had gone to New York to be 
“finished.” He remembered how he had petted and learned to 
love the little girl, who used to impose on his good nature, and 
tease him into letting her have her own way in everything, when 
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he could gratify her wishes or influence her father to indulge her ; 
and now it seemed to him that that love for the child, asa child, 
had strengthened into the love of a man for a woman, and he 
hoped to win her as his wife. 

Yet he was not altogether sure that he did desire Annie How- 
son for a wife, or that she would make bir the loving and affec- 
tionate “helpmeet” that he often pictured to himself; for there 
would rise before him the picture of his “beau ideal” amongst 
women, his sister, and he thought how often he had said that he 
would never marry any woman until he could meet one like his 
dead sister. 

“Dead sister.” Ah! there was the pain and the bitterness of it. 
Four years after his arrival in Canada .his mother had died, and 
he wrote to Mamie to come to him, as he was able then to provide 
a home for her. Her answer was that she would leave the next 
week in the barque Montezuma, and after that all that he knew of 
her fate was the following paragraph from an American paper, 
published some five wecks after the sailing of the Montezuma from 
Barbadoes : 

“The ship Tropic Bird, from Demerara for Philadelphia, reports 
that on the 24th May, while off Cape Hatteras, she picked up a 
boat found bottom upwards, marked, Montezuma, New York. It 
is supposed that the Montezuma went down in the gale of 23rd 
idem, and that all hands are lost. The captain of the Tropie Bird 
reports having encountered a very severe gale, which carried away 
his foremast, on 22nd May, and supposes the Montezuma was 
caught in the same storm and went down.” 

He remembered the deep, deep, unutterable grief he experienced 
on seeing the announcement, and the long patient waiting for 
news from that other boat in which he hoped Mamie might be. 
Then came the recollection of letters from a friend in New York, 
giving full particulars of the loss of the vessel, as gathered from 
the owners, and related to them by the one surviving sailor. 
Vividly he recalled the nervous anxiety with which he read the 
shipping news for months and months afterwards, in the blind 
hoping against hope that his loved one might have been saved and 
be restored to him; and then came the recollection of the gradual 
dying out of hope and the unwilling acknowledgment that the 
envious waters had snatched his darling sister from him. 

Nearly six years had passed since then, yet at times the bitter- 


ness of the loss he had sustained would return to him, and he 
Cc 
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would sit wondering and thinking whether he could ever take 
again the same interest in life he had done before the first grand 
object of his life—the happiness of his sister—had been destroyed 
by her death. 

The midnight hour had passed, and a new day was dawning ere 
he decided to go to bed. He had not thoroughly made up his mind 
whether the memory of his dead sister was not dearer to him than 
the living woman he half thought he loved; but he thought he 
owed it to the living woman to marry her if she willed it so, and 
to strive to make her a loving and faithful husband. 

And so while the first streaks of morning were ilumining the 
sky, and Miss Annie Howson was dreaming of a certain doctor she 
hoped to win, Mr. Morton fell into a troubled slumber, after having 
resolved to offer Miss Annie his hand and fortune at the first favor- 
able opportunity. 


SCENE IV. 
A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


Avaust twenty-third, eighteen hundred and seventy; time, nine 
o’clock in the evening; place, Dr. Griffith’s consultation- oe 
Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 

At the close of the prologue Harry Griffith was left strap ele 
in the water. Of course, he did not perish, for the same steamer 
which had caused the disaster succeeded, in spite of the storm, in 
launching enough boats to rescue the crew of the Gazelle. The 
steamer was bound for New Orleans, and from thence Griffith 
made his way to New York, and finally to Toronto where he 
remained three years with his uncle. Canada quickly proved too 
slow for his fiery energy and yearning for rapid success; and so, 
having a small amount of money, he went to New York to seek 
his fortune. For the next four years he had varying success, but, 
on the breaking out of the war, he was lucky enough to be en- 
gaged in the office of a broker who was well informed of the vari- 
ous army movements and political events transpiring at that 
time, and, using his information to his own advantage, he made a 
rapid fortune. 

Bold, unscrupulous, and almost unprincipled, he was one of the 
leading spirits in the mercurial risings and fallings of the value 
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of gold during 1863-4, and his profits at times were enormous. 
The bad feeling instilled into him in boyhood remained, and he 
looked on all mankind as his natural enemies, whom it was his duty 
to fight, and conquer, if possible. He was known “on the street ” 
as a hard man to deal with, honest, in so far as not to overstep the 
law, but tricky and always ready to take any advantage he could 
gain. The man’s whole strength of mind and energy seemed to 
be centered on one object, to gain money, and he sacrificed every- 
thing for that. 

Yet there was one tender memory left in Harry Griffith’s heart, 
and one humanizing influence clinging to him, his love for Mamie 
Morton. The old feeling of his boyish love was strong in him, and 
he fondly pictured the time when he could claim her as his own, 
But that time seemed distant. Charlie still continued his objec- 
tion, and, as Mamie said she would never marry without her 
brother’s consent, Harry was almost driven to despair. 

Then came Charlie’s emigration to Canada, and, subsequently, 
his mother’s death. Then all the strongest passions of Griffith’s 
nature called on him to make one effort for the possession of the 
girl he loved, and, unfortunately, circumstances helped him only 
too well. 

He had corresponded with Mamie, and knew of her departure 
for New York, en route for Canada to join her brother. He saw 
the announcement of the wreck of the Montezuma, and grieved for 
Mamie’s loss as deeply as her brother did. But Mamie was not 
lost; three weeks after the reported loss of the Montezuma, the 
two sole survivers, Tom Bowles and Mamie Morton, arrived in 
New York, and Mamie, knowing no one else there, called at Harry 
Griffith’s office. 

When he found Mamie Morton was alive, his first thought was 
to make her his wife before Charlie could learn of her rescue ; 
this he knew it would be very difficult to persuade Mamie to do, but, 
prompted by his evil genius, he determined to tell her that Charlie 
was dead, and either inform her of the falsehood after their mar- 
riage, or trust to chance that the brother and sister should not 
meet. 

His scheme was perfectly successful. Mamie never for a 
moment doubted his story that Charlie had died of typhoid fever, 
and so she married Griffith a week after her arrival in New York. 
After his marriage he felt some little shame at the trick he had 
played on an unsuspecting girl, and so put off the disclosure of the 
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secret until, at last, he determined in his own mind that it was 
best not to disclose it at all, and so brother and sister lived on for 
six years, each mourning the other as dead. 

The union did not prove a happy one. Harry Griffith had got 
into the habits of a fast life before his marriage, and he was not 
a man likely to render the domestic hearth happy. The constant 
excitement of a speculative life engendered a craving for other 
excitement, and unfitted him for the calm delights of home; and 
so, almost before the first year of marriage had passed, Mamie 
found herself a neglected wife, and the evenings which her 
husband ought to have passed with her, were spent at the club, 
or amongst his gay companions. 

Still she loved him fondly, devotedly, and comforted herself 
with the idea that he was true to her, and when her little girl was 
born, a year after their marriage, she was happy again in the 
smiles of her baby, and hoped to regain the entire love of her 
husband. 

But it was not to be. Harry Griffith grew more and more 
indifferent to his wife, and although her love for him was un- 
changed, she could not blind herself to the fact that he had ceased 
to love her. So passed five years, and then came a crisis in 
Harry Griffith’s business, and his subsequent departure from New 
York. The speculations which had so prospered formerly, now 
all went wrong; stocks would go up when they ought to have 
gone down, and down when they were confidently expected to go 
up; and so the fortune Griffith had amassed was nearly all lost, 
and some of his later transactions, in his desperate efforts to 
recover his losses, were so questionable that he found it safest to 
leave New York for a while. 

He came to Montreal about one year before our story opened, 
and entered practice as a doctor, he having studied medicine in 
Toronto, although he had not practised in New York. Mamie did 
not come with him, and he represented himself as a bachelor. 

His acquaintance with Charlie Morton was renewed shortly 
after his arrival in Montreal, and Charlie introduced him to some 
of his friends, among others to the Howsons. Griffith soon began 
to pay rather marked attention to Miss Annie, and he was the 
‘“ Doctor” whom that young lady fancied herself in love with. 

Matters had gone on very pleasantly for him until within the 
last few weeks, when Mamie had suddenly arrived in Montreal, 
and declared her intention to remain with him. Unable to induce 
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her to return to New York, he had taken a house at Longueuil for 
her, and there she was now residing with her daughter. 

Dr. Griffith sat in his study, thinking over his. position, and 
endeavoring to see a way out of the difficulties by which he was 
surrounded. What he had intended as a flirtation with Miss 
Howson, had grown to a passion with him; not only was he 
fascinated by her beauty, but her fortune was also a consideration 
to him, and he chafed at the restraint which rendered it impos- 
sible for him to marry her. 

Was it impossible ? 

It was impossible while he wasa married man; but, if he should 
become a widower ? 

He sat down to think about it. 

There was a ring at the bell, and soon afterwards the servant 
ushered in a man who said he wanted to see the doctor. 

He was a seedy-looking individual, who staggered slightly as 
he entered, and there came in with him a strong smell of spirits. 
He was dressed in rusty black, and his hat was in the last stages 
of dilapidation. He drew out a very dirty pocket-handkerchief, 
with which he dusted his boots, then wiped his face, and returned 
it to his pocket, from which he drew a crumpled card, and handed 
it to Griffith with a slight bow. 

‘‘ Dr. Griffith, I suppose; allow me to offer you my card.” 

The doctor took the card, and read the name written on it, 

“Mr. JAMes Harway, 
General Agent, 
Montreal.” 

“Take a seat, Mr. Harway; what can I have the pleasure of 
doing for you?” 

Mr. Harway carefully deposited the dilapidated hat on the floor, 
cleared his throat with a preliminary “ ahem!” seated himself, and 
said : 

“T don’t suppose, Doctor, you remember ever seeing me before.” 

“Treally do not remember having had the pleasure,” replied 
Griffith, seeing that the other hesitated, and thinking he had rather 
a queer patient to deal with. 

“No; you don’t remember? [I didn’t think you would, because 
you never did see me before, that I know of. You see I like to 
put things plain for I always acts as a perfect gentleman.” 

The doctor bowed as the only answer to this speech. He was 
getting more and more puzzled about his patient. 
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“You've lived in New York, haven’t you?” resumed Mr. 
Harway, after another slight nelieh of his face with the dirty 
handkerchief. 

“Yes; I resided there for several years. May I ask what is 
your business with me? J am rather busy just at present, as you 
may perceive,” and he pointed to some manuscript which lay on 
the table. 

Mr. Harway hitched himself about half an inch forward on his 
chair, again had recourse to the handkerchief, and replied: 

‘Certainly, certainly; never hinder a gentleman’s time, and 
being a gentleman myself I always acts as such.” 

He paused again, and Griffith, thinking it better to take the 
initiative, asked, abruptly, 

‘What is your complaint?” 

“That's it; you’ve hit it. ‘My complaint is a tightness in the 
chest.” 

“Ah! the result, probably, of indigestion.” 

“No. I think it is the result of having nothing to digest, caused 
principally by an emptiness in the pocket.” 

“Oh!” The doctor looked at his visitor for a few seconds while 
a quiet smile played about the corners of his mouth. “ You’re a 
wag, I suppose, and have a begging letter, or something of the 
sort, about you.” 

“Please don’t insult me, sir; I’m a perfect gentleman, and I 
always acts as such; begging letters I’m above. Do you think I 
look like a man with a begging letter?” 

The doctor looked at him and was forced to admit to himself 
that his visitor did not look like a man who would carry around a 
begging letter with any great probability of success. 

Mr. Harway was not nice to look at. He was ugly, he was 
dirty ; soap and water were evidently too great luxuries for him to 
indulge in, and he had the general appearance of being thoroughly 
soaked in bad whiskey. 

“Well, if youdon’t come to beg, and you do not want to consult 
me professionally, what do you want ?” 

‘“{ want to borrow five dollars,” replied Mr. Harway, promptly, 
‘or, to put it plainer, I want you to pay me five dollars on account 
of what you owe me for keeping something for you.” 

‘“ Keeping something for me.” 

Yes.” 

‘What have you kept for me?” 
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“A secret.” 

Dr. Griffith looked again at the man. Mr. Harway stood his 
gaze calmly, and met his eye steadily, and the two men regarded 
each other for a moment, as if each was mentally measuring the 
other’s strength. 

“You see, doctor,’ resumed Mr. Harway, “I know all about 
the gal as was thought to be drowned and wasn’t; and I know her 
brother would give a’most anything to know she is alive. I don’t 
understand your game in keeping Mr. Morton in the dark, seeing 
you’re kind of friendly with him, but that ain’t my business, and 
I’m a perfect gentleman, and don’t interfere with what don’t con- 
cern me.” 

Dr. Griffith regarded his visitor for a few seconds, and then said 
very quietly: 

“Took here, my dilapidated friend, Ido not understand what 
you mean by my secret ; but, it appears you fancy you can extort 
money from my fears Ast something you pretend to know. If 
by ‘the gal as was thought to be drowned’ you mean Miss Mor- 
ton, I should be only too glad to know she is alive, but you may as 
well understand at once that you can make no money out of either 
Mr. Morton or myself, by your story, whatever it may be. I 
shall see Charlie to-night, and warn him not to be imposed on by 
you.” 

Mr. Harway sat stupidly looking at the speaker, and mechanic- 
ally drew out the dirty handkerchief and wiped his face with it. 
At last he gave vent to the exclamation. 

‘¢ Well, ’'m blessed ! ”’ 

“Tm glad to hear it,” said Griffith, smiling quietly. ‘I should 
never have thought it, judging from your appearance. You do 
not look as if you were greatly blessed.” 

“T’m blessed!” reiterated Mr. Harway, and then paused. 

‘You said that before,” replied the smiling doctor. 

“Tm blessed if you aint a going to swear the gal was drowned, 
an’ I saved her life myself, an’ brought her to New York, an’ saw 
you with her.” 

“You!” exclaimed the doctor, springing up; ‘you! 

“Yes, me; I’m a perfect gentleman, and as such bound to tell 
the truth ; myname is Tom Bowles, although it’s more convenient 
for me to eel myself Harway just at present. I brought the girl 
to your office six years ago, and I saw both of you several times 
afterwards.” 


{” 
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Dr. Griffith paused before replying. He did not really care very 
much whether Charlie Morton knew that his sister was alive or 
not, except that it might interfere with a half-formed plan in his 
mind, which he scarcely allowed himself to think of yet. He be- 
lieved that Harway was really the man Bowles, and that he knew 
that Mamie was alive, but did he know where she was at present? 
He would find out, if possible, whether Harway was in possession 
of sufficient information to give him any present annoyance; in a 
week or two—he did not finish that thought, but asked, abruptly, 

‘‘When did you last see Miss Morton ?” 

“Six years ago,” answered Mr. Harway, thrown off his guard 
by the suddenness of the question ; but he continued with scarcely 
any alteration in his tone, as he saw he had been caught in a trap, 
and a careless observer would have noticed no change in the man’s 
tone or manner. 

“ Six years ago was the first time I saw her; and two weeks 
avo was the last.” 

Griffith had watched him closely, and noticed his hesitation, 
he therefore asked him, 

‘Where did you last see her?” 

“In New York,” answered Mr. Harway, boldly. He knew he 

hal to lie, and he told the lie he thought would look most like the 
truth. : 
‘Very well,” replied the doctor, relieved to find that no imme- 
diate danger need be expected, as Harway would not be likely to 
search in Longueuil for a person he supposed was in New York, ~ 
“IT will make you a fair offer, my friend; bring Mamie Morton 
to me within a month, and I will give you not five, but five hun- 
dred dollars. Until you find her you will get nothing.” 

“ [hen she ts alive; you admit that?” 

“Not at all. You say you saw her two weeks ago, I say she 
has been dead for years; if you are right, and she is. alive, find 
her; no one will be more pleased to see her than I. Tell me 
where she is and earn your reward.” 

‘“‘Couldn’t you let me have that five dollars on account.” 

“Not a penny. You are an impudent impostor, trying to obtain 
money under false pretences, and you ought to feel obliged to me 
for letting you off instead of handing you over to the police. Go!” 

Mr. Harway made a desperate clutch at his dilapidated hat, and 
prepared to depart. 


* 
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“ All right, doctor; I’m a perfect gentleman, and can take a 
hint You'll keep your word if I find the girl?” 

“'Y.e8.”” 

Mr. Harway bowed himself out, and when he had reached the 
sidewalk he soliloquized thus : 

“The gal is alive, and there is some reason why the Doc wants 
to keep her out of the way; if I can find her my fortune is as good 
as made. Where is she? Not in New York, that’s sure, or he 
wouldn’t have dropped on me so quick. In Montreal? I think 
not. Maybe he’s got her somewhere across the water. Anyhow, 
I can watch him. Maybe he gets letters from her, and servants 
can easily be bought. I want that five hundred dollars, for I’m a 
perfect gentleman, and I like to earn an honest living, provided I 
don’t have to work for it.” 

He polished his face with the dirty handkerchief, produced a 
plug of tobacco, bit off a piece about the size of a walnut, gave it 
a twist with his tongue, sailor fashion, as he placed it in his cheek, 
and staggered away. 

Meanwhile Dr. Griffith returned to his seat and reflected on the 
interview. 

‘Another danger to be guarded against,’ he thought, ‘“ but 
scarcely likely to give trouble. He won’t tell Charlie as long as 
he thinks he can bleed me. I have only to persuade Mamie to 
remain in Longueuil until her confinement—she is as safe there 
as anywhere—and after that ” he paused, even to himself he 
did not like to confess the thought which was in his mind. 


ACT I1—ACROSS THE RIVER. 


—e 


SCENE I. 
MR, HARWAY MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


Tims, August twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and seventy ; place, 
the village of Longueuil. 

' Mr. Harway passed what he considered a pleasant evening, after 

his interview with Dr. Griffith. He got drunk. He always thought 

he passed a pleasant evening when he got drunk, but discovered 

his error next morning when he awoke with a racking headache. 

He was not habitually an early riser, but this morning he was 
later than usual, and it was almost one o’clock before he got out 
of bed. He was enjoying all the miseries of a too-free indulgence 
in bad whiskey, and, fancying a walk would do him good, he 
started from his boarding house and strolled down Notre Dame 
street. 

It was a fine bright day, not too warm, and Mr. Harway found 
his walk invigorated him 'so much that he extended it down St, 
Mary street as far as the Longueuil ferry. He had no definite 
object in walking in that direction, but after he had reached the 
ferry he suddenly took a fancy to cross to the other side. He 
thought the trip on the water would help to restore his shattered 
nerves, and assist in his recovery from the last night’s debauch, 
so he invested ten cents in a ticket, and took a seat on deck, so 
that he could extract some comfort from a short black pipe, 

He had to wait some ten minutes before the boat started, and he 
occupied his time in calling to mind, as well as possible, all that 
had passed between Dr. Griffith and himselfon the previous even- 
ing. He was trying to determine whether it was really worth 
while to spend his time hunting for a person he had never seen, 
and who may have been dead for years, as Dr. Griffith said she 
was. ! 

He had never seen Mamie Morton, for the simple reason that he 
was not Tom Bowles, as he had claimed, but a brother of Bowles’ 
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wife. Bowles had told the story of the wreck of the Montezuma, 
and how he had saved the life of a Miss Morton, a lady passenger, 
and also how she had married a gentleman in New York, and that 
her brother had died a few days prior to her arrival. The story 
made but little impression on him at the time, but he noticed asa 
curious feature in the case, that no mention had been made in the 
papers of the saving of the young lady, and that Bowles was re- 
ported as the only survivor. 

Mr. Harway had been compelled to “leave his country for his 
country’s good,” and selected Montreal as a place well suited for 
his peculiar faculty of getting a living without working for it. 
He had by chance become acquainted with a clerk in Morton’s 
office who was rather more fond of talking about his employer's 
affairs than he should have been. 

From him Harway learned enough to show him that Morton 
was the brother of the girl who had been saved from the wreck of 
the Montezuma by Bowles, and who was reported to have died. He 
also learned, for the first time, that Morton believed his sister had 
been drowned. 

This was sufficient for Mr. Harway, and he soon came to the 
conclusion that there was ‘‘a game,” as he expressed it, and that 
Dr. Griffith was the prime mover in it. It did not take him long 
to find that gentleman, and the review already recorded was the 
result. 

Mr. Harway landed at Longueuil, and, being in a pedestrian 
mood, strolled about halfa mile out ofthe village. Suddenly he 
started, and instinctively dodging behind a neighboring tree, 
cautiously peeped forth. 

The sight which met his view was not very alarming, a lady 
and gentleman accompanied by a little girl, apparently five or 
six years old, were entering the gate of a pretty little cottage 
standing a few yards back from the road. 

The gentleman was Dr. Griffith. 

Mr. Harway remained behind the tree until Dr. Griffith and his 
companions had entered the cottage; then he produced the dirty 
handkerchief, polished his face a bit, and gave vent to the ex- 
pression. 

‘“T’m blessed !” 


He really seemed to think he was “ blessed ””—-as he expressed 
it—and, sitting on the grass, he pulled up the skeleton of a collar 
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which did duty with him as linen, and held sweet communion 
with himself. 

“I’m blessed,” soliloquized he, “if I aint hit it right off. That 
must be the gal, and the little one is a responsibility incurred 
since the gal wasn’t drowned, I suppose Bowles told the truth 
when he said he saw them married; that will give me a grip on 
the Doc somehow. Can’t see his game; but, I can see how to 
make it pay me. There is something or other he wants to keep 
dark, but what his game is I can’t see.” 

Mr. Harway stared very hard at the tree he was resting under, 
asif he expected to find there an explanation of Dr. Griffith’s con- 
duct. Apparently, however, the explanation was not easy to 
arrive at, for he sat for nearly half an hour before he seemed to 
have come to any conclusion which was satisfactory to him. 

The explanation of Dr. Griffith’s conduct in hiding Mamie’s exist- 
ence, and the fact of his marriage, from Charlie Morton, seemed 
to flash on Mr. Harway all of a sudden, for he sprang up from 
the grass and, waving the dirty handkerc). >f in triumph over his 
head, exclaimed : 

“Tm blessed! I see it now Just as clear as a yard of pump 
water. It’s another woman.” 

Then Mr, Harway sat down to think about it. 

The minutes stretched themselves into hours, and the sun began 
to sink in the west, but still Dr. Griffith did not leave the house, 
and Mr. Harway maintained his position behind the tree. Mr. 
Harway was-hungry, he had eaten nothing all day, and Mr. Har- 
way was thirsty, but still he kept his post and watched the little 
cottage. He had quite made up his mind now as to what course 
of action he should pursue, and only wanted to be quite sure that 
the lady he had seen with Dr. Griffith was his wife ; once that was 
ascertained he felt assured he could blackmail the doctor as much 
as he pleased. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Dr. Griffith left the house, and 
proceeded towards the ferry, and Mr. Harway carefully kept him- 
self concealed until he had passed; he then approached the house 
and boldly rung the bell. 

A smart little girl came to the door and inquired his business. 

“Does Dr. Griffith live here?” 

“Yes, sir; but he has just gone over to Montreal.” 

“Ts Mrs. Griffith in?” 

“Yes; do you wish to see her?” 
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“No; I only wanted to know if Dr. Griffith left a parcel here 
forme. He promised he would leave some medicine here, and I 
was to call for it; will you see if he left anything for Mr. Thomp- 
son—my name is hompson.” 

The girl made the requested inquiry, and, of course, answered, 
as Mr. Harway expected, that nothing had been left for him. 

He then drew the girl into a little casual conversation, and 
learned that the family had only lately arrived from New York, 
and had been at the cottage a few weeks. 

Fully satisfied with his day’s work, Mr. Harway wended his 
way towards the ferry, thinking over his future plan of action. 

‘‘T shan’t tackle him just yet,” he thought. ‘I will let a few 
days elapse and, meantime, I can watch him, and, maybe, find out 
something more as will be useful.” 

He had recourse to the dirty handkerchief and black pipe as he 
reached the ferry-boat, and, when seated on the upper deck, he 
again expressed himself, half-aloud. 

‘¢ ’m blessed !” 


SCENE IL. 
MRS. GRIFFITH MAKES AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE scene which had transpired in the little cottage had not 
been a peaceful one. Doctor Griffith had visited his wife with the 
idea of securing her consent to remain in Longueuil for the next 
two weeks, but his mission had not been so successful as he had 
anticipated. 

Mamie was taking a walk with her little girl when the doctor 
landed from the ferry-boat and met them, and they strolled up 
together towards the cottage. 

The doctor did not feel ina particularly amiable mood, and 
Mamie was far from being pleased at the way she had been 
treated since her arrival in Montreal; the walk to the cottage was, 
therefore, almost a silent one. The little girl ran ahead for most 
of the way, and from time to time endeavored to attract the atten- 
tion of her father with some casual, childish remark, but with only 
partial success. 

Arrived at the cottage Dr. Griffith prepared to urge his reasons 
for Mamie’s remaining in Longueuil until after the birth of her 
baby ; but before he could do so she took the initiative by remarking : 
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“Harry, I want to go over to Montreal to live; it seems so 
strange for you to be living there, and Fan”—that was the little 
girl—“and I over here. Besides, you come to see me so seldom, 
and I am getting nervous about my sickness, and I should like to 
have you with me when I am ill.” 

Her husband drew her towards him and tried hard to show a 
semblance of the love he did not feel; but the kiss he imprinted 
on her forehead was very cold, and she half turned from him with 
asigh. 

“Don’t get foolish fancies in your head,” he said, playfully 
smoothing her hair, ‘‘ you will get through all right, and, of course, 
I will be with you ; but, I don’tsee what good can be done by your 
going to Montreal to live. You have a nice, comfortable house 
here, and it would be better for you and Fan to remain here until 
the winter sets in, then, of course, you must move over to Mont- 
real.”’ 

She remained silent for a few moments, her head drooped on his 
shoulder, and a few tears forced themselves into her eyes as she 
answered : 

“ Harry, you used to love me once—oh! how long ago it seems 
—don’t keep away from me now, it won’t be for long. I feel that I 
shall never live through the next few weeks, let me die. with 
you. I have noone but you and Fan, let me be with both of 
you to the last.” 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and she sobbed convulsively as 
she clung to him. He held her tenderly in his arms, but there 
was no love in his heart as he tried to soothe her, and drive away 
her fears. He remembered how, years ago, he had loved this 
woman, and hung on her lightest word; how he had sinned to win 
her, and how he had gloried in the fact of having won her, and he 
wondered at himself that he could now be so cold and insensible 
to her caresses; but another love had entered his heart, and it was 
dead to the one who loved him so well, even after she knew he no 
longer cared for her. 

Woman’s love is a curious anomaly ; pure and holy in itself, it 
so often becomes attached to some impure and unworthy object, 
but, like the limpet to the rock, it clings on till death; and, al- 
though conscious of the unworthiness of the object of its adoration, 
still it cannot change its devotion, but remains constant in its 
affection to the last. 
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Mamie Griffith knew her husband well and thoroughly. She 
knew him as a bold, bad, unscrupulous man, and was only too well 
assured that he had ceased to love her; but at this moment all the 
old tenderness for him came back, and she almost persuaded her- 
self that she might yet re-kindle the affection of the past within 
his breast, and win him back to her. 

She cried softly and quietly on his shoulder for a few seconds, 
and he continued to smoothe her hair and try to calm her excited 
feelings. 

“Come, come, Mamie,” he said, “ you are exciting yourself un- 
necessarily ; there is no danger; you will be all right in a few 
weeks, and, meanwhile, you can be very nice and comfortable here. 
I will come over every ay to see you, a soon you will laugh at 
your own foolish fears.” 

His tone was soft and gentle, and he continued to caress her; 
but she drew slightly away from him, and looked up at him in 
partial distrust. é 

“Harry,” she said, ‘‘why do you want to keep me out of Mont- 
real? ver since I came from the States you have tried to pre- 
vent my visiting the city, and have made me remain here as much 
as possible. What is the reason?” 

“There is no reason,” he answered, drawing her to him and 
pressing her forehead with his lips, “it is only your own imagina- 
tion. I think it would be better for you to remain here until the 
baby is born; you are not strong, and the air here is purer than 
in a large city.” 

“ But I want to be in Montreal; I want to be with you.” 

«“ And I say you shall stay here.” His voice was cold and hard 
now, and there was no gentleness or tenderness in its tones. 

She drew herself quite away from him and stood proudly re- 
garding him for a moment; then she said, not hastily nor angrily, 
but slowly and with emphasis: 

‘| shall move over to Montreal on the first of next month, when 
our lease is up.” 

‘OW hat? ” 

“J mean what I say. You have some scheme or plot which I 
don’t understand now, which requires my absence from Montreal ; 
but I won’t be made an innocent party to any of your schemes. 
Trust me, Harry, oh, trust me as you used to when we were child- 
ren together”—the woman’s voice had grown soft and tender 
again, and there were tears in her eyes—“ and I will be true and 
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loving to you, as I have always tried to be; but’’—and here her 
voice grew hard and firm again—“T am your wife, and as long as 
Tlive I will allow no woman to usurp my place. You might have 
ceased to love me, but you have no right to love any other woman 
while I am alive, and I won’t permit it.” 

She stood boldly and defiantly before him now; and he lowered 
his eyes as he answered her, half soothingly : 

“Don’t let us have ascene, Mamie; you shall not come to Mont- 
real now; I do not please that you should. In the course of three 
or four weeks you will be well over your sickness, and then you 
can come.” 

‘“‘T will come next week,” she answered obstinately, and then 
sat down exhausted on the sofa, and burst into a passionate flood 
of tears. All the jealousy in the woman’s nature was aroused; she 
feared that her husband loved another, and she was of too fiery a 
disposition to remain quiet under the insult. He might not love 
her, but he should love no one else while she lived. 


SCENE ITI. 
DR. GRIFFITH MAKES UP HIS MIND. 


Dr. GrirritH and Mr. Harway crossed on the same boat from Lon- 
gueuil, but the latter, noticing the doctor, made himself scarce, 
and escaped observation. I[t was no part of the plan of systematic 
blackmail he proposed, that his victim should know too soon the 
information he had gained ; in fact Mr. Harway was not very cer- 
tain that he had gained any very important information yet, but 
he had no doubt that, by quietly watching the doctor for a few 
days, he could supply the links he needed to complete the chain of 
evidence as to the ‘‘ game” the doctor was up to. 

To put it in Mr. Harway’s own thoughts to himself there was 
“a woman in it somewhere,” but who the woman was, and just 
‘where’ she came in were points he intended to discover before 
he again visited the doctor. For this purpose he followed his in- 
tended victim home, and, having watched through the blinds and 
seen him seated at the supper table, retired to satisfy the cravings 
of his own inner nature, he being very forcibly reminded that he 
had had no breakfast or dinner, and that all the support he had 
received that day had been derived from the doubtful source of the 
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black pipe, and an equally black bottle without which he never 
travelled. 

But Mr. Harway did not desert his post long; having fortified 
himself with some bread and meat at the nearest restaurant, and 
replenished the black bottle, he returned to Beaver Hall Hill and 
took up his position opposite Doctor Griffith’s office. 

The doctor did not enjoy his supper. The scene with his wife 
had not tended to improve his appetite, and he soon rose from the 
table to return to his office. As he was leaving the room the 
servant girl handed him a small envelope which had been left for 
him during the day. On reaching his office he opened it and read 
the few lines traced on the scented note-paper enclosed. 

This is what the note contained : 

‘‘T have not seen you for a week. Why don’t you call? ANNIE.” 

He read the lines several times, and pondered over them for a 
few minutes. In the humor he was then in it needed only some 
trifling incident to decide him as to the desperate step he had been 
contemplating for the past week. 

‘* Annie Howson, and one hundred thousand dollars.” That was 
the thought which filled his mind; and, terrible as was the course 
he was steeling himself to pursue in order to attain his object, he 
had made up his mind to follow his evil inclination, ere he rose 
from his chair and donned his overcoat and hat to call on Miss 
Howson. 

Mr. Harway, peeping through the blinds wondered at the stern, 
hard expression which gradually crept over the doctor’s face as 
he sat and thought over the details of his cruel design; but Mr. 
Harway, bad as he was, would have shuddered if he could have 
read the thoughts which were passing through the man’s mind. 
‘“ Annie Howson, and one hundred thousand dollars.’ The 
words seemed to have photographed themselves on his mind, and 
he thought them over again and again as he lowered the gas, and 
passed out into the street. 

Mr. Harway slunk after him in the darkness and followed him 
until he reached Mr. Howson’s residence in Sherbrooke street. 
He watched.until the doctor had entered, and then approaching 
the door he read the name, very plainly marked on the imposing 
brass plate, 

“ James Howson.” 

Amongst the various scraps of knowledge which Mr. Harway 


had found very frequently useful to him was an acquaintance 
D 
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with the names of the richest men in any city where he may 
happen to temporarily reside, and when he read the name “ James 
Howson” he recognised it as that of one of the “ merchant 
princes” of Montreal, and he rubbed his hands pleasantly 
together in a satisfied sort of manner. 

“‘T’m blessed,’ he muttered softly, “if I don’t see his game 
now. “Itsa big fish you’re angling for, Doe.’, but I hope you'll 
land it and I’ll come in for my share of ine Seca I’m a perfect 
gentleman, and I do like to earn an honest living without having 
to work for it. 


SCENE IV. 


MISS HOWSON MAKES A CONQUEST. 


Miss Annie Howson sat alone in her parlor, anxiously expect- 
ing a visit from the doctor, and when she heard the door bell 
ring, she, imagining who it was, opened it herself in preference 
to waiting for the servant. 

‘“ What a naughty man you are, not a have called on me for 

so long a time,” she said when they were seated together in the 

parlor. ; 

“How could I be sure you wanted to see me?” He asked the 
question in the tone of a man who felt confident he could receive 
but one answer. 

“You may be certain I am always pleased to see you.” 

She looked down for a moment, and blushed slightly ; and the 
doctor, emboldened, drew up nearer to her. 

“You almost encourage me to tell a secret,” he'said, “ You 


are so kind. May 1?” 
“ T suppose so,” she answered, half affecting not to understand 


him. ‘Women are always fond of secrets.” 

‘‘ Mine is a very important one to me.” 

“T hope it is nothing wicked!” she said looking up to him 
with a soft gentle light in her eyes, which said very clearly that 
she did not think he could in any way be connected with a wicked 
secret. ie 

Hard as he was, and passionately as he loved her, he could not 
repress aslight blush, the question was so pertinent to his thought. 
But he quickly recovered and even managed to smile as he placed 
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his arm round her waist and drew her gently towards him, whis- 
pering: 

“ Nothing very wicked, unless it is wicked to love you.” 

She made a very slight movement as if to draw away from 
him, but he pressed her a little closer and took her hand, which 
remained passive and unresisting in his, as he continued: 

“Yes, Annie, I love you tenderly, devotedly, sincerely, with 
all the strength and passion of my nature. I have loved you 
from the moment I first beheld you, but feared to speak, dreading 
you might think me too presumptious. But I can resist no 
longer, I must know my fate to-night. Tell me, can you care a 
little for me?”’ 

He drew her still closer to him and pressed the hand she did 
not withdraw, and her head dropped gradually towards him until 
it rested on his shoulder. | 

This was exactly the kind of lovemaking Miss Howson liked. 
She could not have believed any man loved her if he stood calmly 
before her and told her so. She did not exactly care that he should 
drop on his knees, but that arm around her felt very comfort- 
ing, it suggested protection and all that sort of thing, and the 
occasional pressure of her hand was very pleasant. 

She had had many flirtations and several proposals before, but 
none which came so nearly up to her idea of how a man should 
tell a girl he loved her. The words he used certainly did sound 
very much like dozens of similar speeches she had read in the 
cheap literature she was so fond of, but what of that, they were so 
sweetly uttered. 

Until now she had only thought she loved the Doctor, now she 
felt sure of it, and a slight sigh of pleasure escaped her as she 
allowed him to draw her still a little closer to him. 

“ Look up at me, darling, and let me read in your eyes, whether 
there is any hope for me.” 

She raised her head for an instant and looked at him with happy 
tears standing in her lustrous eyes. Ere she could replace her 
head upon his shoulder, he drew her blushing face towards him 
and kissed her, 

“ And you will be my wife?” 

She did not answer in words, but her eyes replied for her, and 
as he drew her to him again and pressed her unresisting lips, he 
felt that he had almost accomplished his object. “ Annie Howson 
and one hundred thousand dollars,” 
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Yet at that moment there arose before him the remembrance of 
another woman he had once loved as passionately, and he in- 
voluntarily shuddered as he thought of the terrible means he had 
decided on for extricating himself from the dangerous position in 
which he was placed. 


*k *K * *k *K *K *K 


“Harry,” said Miss Howson, and she flushed up a little as she 
used the word, for it was the first time she had addressed him by 
his christian name, “ Harry, I’m afraid you will have trouble with 
papa in getting his consent,” 

“ Do you think so?” 

For the first time the possibility of a refusal from Mr. Howson 
occurred to him. His acquaintance with that gentleman was 
very slight, and not particularly cordial, and it now seemed to him 
very likely that he would refuse to give his daughter’s hand to a 
man of whose past life he knew nothing, and with whom he had 
been acquainted for less than a year. 

“TJ will try to persuade him to give you to me, nevertheless, 
little one, and I think I shall succeed.” 

‘“‘T hope you will,” she replied; “but if he don’t, what can we 
© GO? 2? 

“ Do without it!” 

‘What! Harry, you surely would not want to marry me without 
papa’s consent.” 

“Of course | would much rather have it than not, bre if he 
won’t give it, what else can we do? I want to marry you, darling, 
not your father, and I mean to do it at all hazards.” 

He meant it too, and no one but himself knew the full mean- 
ings of those two words, “all hazards.” He fully recognised the 
risk he ran in marrying again while his wife lived; but would she 
live? Only he and his God knew what he had determined on 
that point. 

He could not possibly have pleased Miss Howson more than by 
telling her he meant to marry her at all hazards. It had a smack 
of the “ going through fire and water” about it which so much 
delighted her in literature, and which she had always fondly 
hoped to experience in real life. She was fully prepared to run 
away with him that night, and would probably have consented 
had he proposed it. But he did not propose it; his next question 
had something more of the prosaic about it. 
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“Annie, don’t you think it would, perhaps, be better if we 
kept our engagement secret for a week or two, and, in the mean- 
while, I can get to know your father better, and possibly he may 
learn to like me, and so not refuse his consent when I ask for 
you?” ‘ 

And then arose before Miss Howson’s vision another scene. A 
grand marriage at the Cathedral; splendid wedding presents ; 
half-a-dozen bridesmaids ; a champagne breakfast; the congratula- 
tions of friends, the envy of rivals; a paragraph in the papers, 
and a wedding tour. 

Yes, take it all together, Miss Howson thought she preferred 
the realistic to the romantic side of the picture; and, although 
she was fully determined to get married without her father’s con- 
sent, if necessary, she thought it would probably be better to 
obtain the paternal blessing, if possible, and, therefore, she said, 
after a slight pause : 

‘‘Perhaps you are right, Harry, it would be better to gain papa’s 
consent; and, if you desire it, our engagement can remain a secret 
for the present; but not for long, Harry dear, I am so anxious to 
show you to the world as my affianced husband.” 

She allowed him to kiss her again, and I am not very certain 
but what she kissed him in return, for there was a pause of 
several seconds, and the sound of labial salutations several times 
repeated before he spoke again. 

“‘T think two weeks will be sufficient, darling ; if I cannot gain 
his consent in that time, I may well despair of ever doing 80.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I can help you, Harry.” 

“Certainly, darling, I expect you to assist me all you can.” 

“ But I don’t mean by myself, Harry, I mean through some one 
else, some one papa has a very high opinion of, and in whose 
judgment he places great confidence.” 

Her manner was not very confident, and she seemed rather 
doubtful as to the manner in which he would receive her answer 
to the question ; he immediately asked her. 

“ Who, Miss Moxton ?” 

“No; some one on whose opinion papa places more dependence 
than he does on auntie’s.”’ 

“Who?” 

‘Charlie Morton.” 

“Charlie Morton ?”’ 


“Yes; he told me he had known you from boyhood; that you 
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were at school together, and if he will only help us I know papa 
will consent; he will almost always follow Charlie—Mr. Morton’s 
—advice, and Charlie—Mr. Morton—will do anything I ask 
him.” , 

He thought over this for some time. The idea that the brother 
of his wife should use his influence to gain him the hand of 
another while that wife lived was something which staggered him 
for a moment; and the multitude of thoughts which crowded into 
his mind as to hisown designs with regard to that wife pressed on 
his brain so strongly that he remained silent for several minutes, 
and scarcely heard Annie’s question : 

“Well, what do you say? Don’t you think we had better get 
Mr. Morton to help us!” 

“No,” he exclaimed half starting from his seat, “I will owe 
nothing to Charlie Morton; I will win you or lose, by my own 
exertions. I might lose you, but I intend to try hard to win you, 
and when I try I am hard to beat.” 


ACT III.—DEAD. 


ee ee 


SCENE I. 
MR. FARRON FINDS A SUBJECT. 


Aveust twenty-ninth; time, six o’clock in the evening ; place, 
Mrs. Grub’s boarding-house in St. Urbain Street. 

Mr. Frank Farron and his friend Mr. Gus Fowler occupied, 
jointly, a medium-sized room on the second floor of a boarding- 
house in St. Urbain Street. The room was furnished, like most 
second-class boarding-houses, with a good deal of nothing and very 
little of anything. The most prominent feature in it was a huge 
stove which stood in one corner and occupied a very fair portion 
of the rather limited space, and which alternately kept the room 
too warm or too cold, owing to its having a weakness for suddenly 
blazing up very hot and then burning rapidly out. The landlady 
said it was the fault of the draught, but Mr. Fowler stoutlvy main- 
tained that it was due to the plentiful scarcity of coal. This stove 
was never taken down but stood solemnly in its corner winter and 
summer. 

The remaining furniture consisted of two chairs, a washstand 
with a cracked basin and a mug minus the handle, a couple of 
trunks, a small table, and a bed which Fowler declared would 
soon prove too small if Farron continued to get stout in the way 
he was doing. The carpet was old, faded, and torn, and frequent 
patches bore evidence of the thriftfulness of its owner. The 
walls were covered with dingy paper, which showed all its 
blackened ugliness when the young men took possession of the 
room ; but Mr. Fowler soon remedied that defect by hanging on it 
_half-a-dozen sporting pictures of impossible horses running with- 
out taking the trouble to touch the ground, and by suspending a 
pair of monster snow-shoes, which neither he nor his companion 
could wear. 

Messrs. Farren and Fowler were medical students attend ing 
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Victoria College; and, although their lodging was not very 
sumptuous, they found it convenient on account of its propinquity 
to the dissecting-room. 

On the evening in question both gentlemen were at home. Mr. 
Farron was seated at the table reading, and assisting his studies 
by constant application to a briar pipe, and occasional sips of 
something which was in a glass at his elbow, and which looked 
considerably darker than water. From time to time he would re- 
move the pipe from his lips, make a fresh addition to the new 
pattern he was gradually producing on the carpet, consult the glass, 
replace his pipe and continue his reading. 

Mr. Fowler was sitting by the stove with his feet resting on it, 
and his chair tipped slightly back. He was also armed with a 
briar pipe and a glass with something in it, but he was not or- 
namenting the carpet for the simple reason that he found it easier 
to open the stove door and convert that article into a gigantic 
spittoon. 

“ Silence reigned supreme” for about half an hour, when Fowler, 
having finished the contents of both the glass and the pipe, re- 
moved his feet from the stove and turned towards his companion : 

“Say, Frank, what on earth are you studying so intently? I 
should think you had had enough of it by this time at any rate.” 

Mr. Farron looked up from his book, and, after an attack on the 
glass, which completely emptied it, replied : 

“ve been studying a magnificent case, Gus—an amputation of 
the thigh just at the hip-bone; I never read a more interesting 
case.” 

“Oh hang it! don’t talk shop. I thought you were reading a 
novel, or I would have spoken to you long ago. What is the good 
of bothering about hip-bones and such things until term com- 
mences.”’ 

“ Well, term will commence in a week, and I thought I would 
polish up a bit; ve got awfully rusty during the summer vaca- 
tion. Just read this description of the operation,” he continued, 
offering Mr. Fowler the book. 

“ No, ease you, I don’t care about hip-bones, eapeciili after 
supper.” 

‘““T wish I could get a subject,” half soliloquised Mr. Farron; 
‘J should like to try that operation ; it must be very interesting.” 


‘If all you want is a subject, I suppose there are plenty in the 
cellar at the college.” 
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‘No. ~ I’ve been there, and there is nothing very good. I should 
like to get a fresh one.” 

‘“T wish,” said Mr. Fowler, half soliloquising, ‘that old mother 
Grub could find it convenient to die just now ; if it’s bones you 
want, she would supply little else, and if she proved only half as 
tough as the whit-leather she provides for us and honors with the 
name of beefsteak, it would be fun to see you trying to cut her up. 
But, no,” he continued, sadly shaking his head, ‘‘ there is no such 
luck; she is one of the sort that never die; she will gradually dry 
up, and some fine morning, when there is a stiff breeze, she will 
blow away like a chip, beefsteak and all. May the day not be far 
distant!” He shook his head again, put something out of a black 
bottle into his glass, added a little—very little—water from the 
mug without a handle, took asip with an air of satisfaction, lighted 
his pipe, and resumed his seat by the stove. 

“Never mind your chaff now, Gus,” said Mr. Farron, ‘old 
mother Grub won’t die to please you, and I must look elsewhere 
for a subject.” 

“Then why don’t you ” began Mr. Fowler, but ere he could 
complete the sentence he was interrupted by a knock at the door, 
and the head of a servant-girl quickly following the knock, she 
announced : 

‘“‘There’s a man below wants to see you, Mr. Farron.” 

‘Tell the man to come up.” 

The head was withdrawn and the two occupants of the room 
smoked on in silence until the door opened again and “‘ the man” 
entered the room. 

He was a middle-aged man of rather unprepossessing appear- 
ance, dressed in a short coat and well worn dark pants, which 
were rolled up at the bottoms as if constantly expecting a tramp 
through the mud. 

‘“‘Good hevening, gents both,’ said the man, pulling off his hat 
and making a scrape with his foot, “I ’opes I sees you well.” 

‘Ah! Boggs, come in,” said Mr. Farron, ‘“ called about that 
little bill, I suppose ?” 

“That’s hit,” replied Mr. Boggs promptly, taking one step into 
the room, and planting himself where the door-mat ought to have 
been but wasn’t, for the reason that there was no door-mat. ‘ You 
told me to call, yer oner, hand has I ham not driving this week, hi 
thought a few hextra stamps would ’elp to keep ’ouse. No hof. 
fence hintended, gents both.” | 
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“All right, Boggs, how much is it?” asked Mr. Farron with 
the proud confidence of a man who is prepared to cancel liabilities 
to any amount. 

“Two dollars hand a ’alf, sir.” 

“Got change for a five ?” 

‘Yes, yer oner,” replied Mr. Boggs, apparently slightly sur- 
prised at finding so prompt a response to his demand from a quarter 
where he had expected an excuse. But Mr. Boggs’ surprise 
changed to absolute astonishment when Mr. Farron drew from 
his pocket-book a considerable roll of fives and tens, and selecting 
a five, handed it to him. 

“Hall right, yer ’oner;‘’ere’s the change, with my hearty 
thanks, gents both.” 

“Take something, Boggs?” inquired Mr. Fowler, holding out 
the black bottle in one hand and a glass in the other. 

‘Thank’ee, sir, hi don’t mind hif hi do.” 

He about half-filled the glass, made a sort of general sweep with 
his hand and saying, “ ’Hre’s your good ’ealths, gents both,” gently 
tipped the glass and continued tilting until it was completely 
empty. He could not be said to have exactly “drunk ” the liquor, 
he simply let it run down his throat; when it was down he 
smacked his lips in a satisfied manner, wiped them with the 
sleeve of his coat, and smiled pleasantly, 

‘Hi shall be hon the stand again next week, gents both,” he 
said, “ hand shall allers be happy to serve you hin any way.” 

Farron and Fowler exchanged an expressive wink, and Mr. 
Boggs brushed his hat with his sleeve preparatory to taking his 
leave. 

“Wait a minute, Boggs,” said Farron. ‘“ Have you done any- 
thing in the way of carrying dead freight lately ?” 

‘No, sir, hi haint done nothink hin that line lately, hand hi’m 
a’most afraid to try: The police makes themselves too busy with 
a poor man’s business, hand hif hi was caught hit would be the 
death of the hold woman, she’s that pertickler, gents both. There 
haint a better woman nowhere than the hold woman,” he con- 
tinued, warming with his subject, “honly she won’t be ’appy; 
‘taint no use doing nothink fur her, she won’t be ’appy; she’s got 
a’most heverythink ha woman can want; she’s ha ’ouse hand ha 
‘ome, hand ha ’orse, hand ha ’usband with a ’appy ’art, but she 
will worrit and worrit herself hand won’t be ’appy, hand hif hi 
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was took hat the game you referred to, gents both, hit would 
worrit the hold woman to death.” 

Mr. Fowler made no direct reply to this speech, in fact he could 
scarcely be said to have replied to it at all, for he simply remarked, 
“Take another!” at the same time producing the black bottle. 

Mr. Boggs evidently believed with Shakespeare that “ brevity 
is the soul of wit,” for he replied with the one word “ Thanks,” 
and took it. 

“Now, Boggs,” said Mr. Farron, “let’s to business. I want a 
good fresh subject; can’t you get one and take it to the College? 
You know it will be all right.” 

“Hi’d rather not, gents both, but hif it was made well worth 
my while, hi might keep my heye hopen, hand maybe hi might 
see somethink.” 

“You need not be afraid of the pay; you know that is all 
right.” 

“ His hit the hold price, gents both; hit’s very little for the 
risk, hand bodies his hup.” 

“Yes, 1 have no doubt they are ‘up’ when you get hold of 
them,” said Mr. Farron; “but, come now, I know you have 
managed many a quiet job before; get me a good subject inside 
of ten days and I don’t mind giving you a trifle myself besides 
what the College pays.” 

Mr. Boggs paused for a moment, scratched his head, and then 
remarked: 

‘His hit ha man hor a woman; hor does it make no differ- 
ence ?” 

«¢ A woman would be best,” said Mr. Farron promptly. 

‘Hi’m sorry for that. Hi hallers feels squeemish habout 
women; hi don’t care so much habout men, but women his differ- 
ent; hit hallers makes me think hof my hold woman.” 

“Don’t let your feelings get the best of you, Boggs,” said Mr. 
Farron. “ You can make a good thing out of this if you like, and 
without any risk; why, bless me, how often is it you hear any- 
thing of body-snatching, and yet you know very well, Boggs, it’s 
done oftener than most people suspect.” 

“ Hi knows it, gents both, hi knows it. Did you say han hextra 
five hif it was a good one?” 

“T did not say five, but, perhaps, it might be that.” 

‘Well, hi’ll do my best, gents both, hand hif hi succeeds you'll 
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‘ear hof hit hinside hof ha week.” After firing off which volley 
of h’s Mr. Boggs bowed himself out of the room, and the students 
prepared themselves for an evening stroll. 


SCENE II. 
MR. MORTON FINDS HIMSELF MISTAKEN. 


Time, September fifth, eighteen hundred and seventy ; place, 
Mr. Howson’s residence in Sherbrooke street. 

Mr. Morton had not been able to carry out his intention with 
reference to Miss Howson during the past two weeks, for the reason 
that he had never been so fortunate as to find her alone. On the 
occasion of all his late visits he had been forced, somewhat unwil- 
lingly, to endure the company of either Mr. Johnson or Dr. Griffith, 
and sometimes of both. 

I am afraid these trials did not sweeten Mr, Morton’s temper, 
and he fervently wished both the doctor and Mr. Johnson could 
be transported to some remote portion of the earth, there to 
remain until he should desire their recall; he thought it very 
probable they would remain there some time. 

The three or four visits during which he had encountered his 
two rivals, for so he felt them to be, had served to confirm him in 
his determination to ask Miss Howson to be his wife. She had 
been kinder to him on his last visit than she had been for some 
time past, and Mr. Morton flattered himself there was a touch of 
tenderness in her tone when she asked him to “call again soon.”’ 
He determined to take advantage of the invitation, and so, on the 
evening of this fifth day of September, although it was only three 
nights since he had seen her, he called again. 

Fate was not any kinder to him on this occasion than on former 
ones, for on entering the parlor he found Dr. Griffith already 
there ; however, this time he was the last caller, and he determined 
to quietly sit the doctor out. 

The meeting between the two men was polite, but not very 
cordial. Charlie Morton had never quite got over his boyish dis- 
trust of Harry Griffith ; he treated him as an old acquaintance 
and school-fellow, and to the outward eye they were great friends; 
but there was no bond of sympathy between them, and they never 
grew to be more than intimate acquaintances and nothing more. 
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There is a much broader gap between the meaning of an “ inti- 
mate acquaintance’’ and “a friend” than most people suppose. 
One is a person whom we meet frequently, are always on pleasant 
terms with, trust, perhaps, to asmall degree with some of our little 
secrets which are not very important; but we cannot place im- 
plicit confidence in him; we cannot open our secret soul to him, 
go to him for advice or comfort in the hour of need, place our 
whole trust in in the hour of danger. Although our tastes may 
assimilate, our pursuits be almost the same, our intercourse con- 
stant and intimate, yet we never get beyond that imperceptible 
barrier which divides acquaintanceship, however intimate, from 
true friendship, The other is one whom we can trust fully and 
entirely, in whom we repose our whole confidence, and lay bare 
our most secret thoughts to, certain that we shall get an honest 
expression of opinion, well and kindly meant; it may not always 
be pleasant—a true friend’s advice is frequently the reverse, for 
he will tell us our faults, which an acquaintance won’t,— but there 
is a bond of sympathy between us which makes the most unplea- 
sant pills go down, because we know they are intended for our 
good. ‘T'wo such friends may have the ocean rol] between them, 
but it will not wash away the bond that links them together; 
they may not see each other’s faces for years, but the old kind 
feeling will remain; their tastes, interests, pursuits may ditfer, 
but that very difference frequently only serves to strengthen the 
bond; there is something more than mere companionship between 
them—they are friends; they can have trust and confidence in 
each other, and neither time nor distance will change the feeling. 
There is nothing like absence, or danger, or difficulties to test 
friendship ; many persons walk through life apparently surround- 
ed by friends, and yet when the time of trial comes it is found that 
they are simply intimate acquaintances, nothing more. And so 
with marriage; many and many a couple go through life to the 
grave, and never get beyond the stage of intimate acq uaintance- 
ship; they have a transient passion for each other, which they 
think is love, that wears off; there is no bond of Sympathy between 
them, and they drift into intimate acquaintanceship, and never 
rise to the height of friendship. Husband and wife, of all people 
in the world, should be friends,—close, intimate, bosom friends,— 
and when they are not there is always danger of their union 
being an unhappy one; they may drift through life together 


without any serious mishap, but they are very apt to run aground 
on the first sandbank they meet. 
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Charlie Morton and Harry Griffith, from early associations, 
from circumstances and from habit, had reached the stage of inti- 
mate acquaintanceship, but they were destined never to pass it. 

The evening at Mr. Howson’s was not avery brilliant one. Mr. 
‘Howson “looked in” for a little while, and the doctor engaged 
him in a lively discussion about the war and other current topics, 
but Mr. Howson did not seem to relish it very much, and after 
half-an-hour’s conversation, in which the doctor did nearly all the 
talking, he went off to his club, consoling himself with the reflec- 
tion that Charlie’s presence would have a neutralizing effect on 
the doctor’s fascinations, and that he would not be able to attack 
Miss Annie’s heart—which he strongly suspected he was doing— 
too severely that night. : 

Mr. Howson was an easy-going, quiet man, who was quite con- 
tent to let things take their natural course, so long as that course 
was not highly improper; he was a man of very even tempera- 
ment, but of strony will, and, when once he made up his mind on 
any subject, he was, to use a vulgarism, ‘‘as obstinate as a mule.” 
He knew Miss Annie’s weakness for flirting, but it gave him little 
uneasiness; he consoled himself by saying “all women have a 
certain amount of devilment in them, and it is just as well if it 
comes out while they are young, they will make better wives and 
mothers for it by and by.” So he troubled himself but very little 
about Miss Annie’s suitors, thinking that ere long she would get 
tired of having half-a-dozeh strings to her bow, and be content to 
settle down into staid matrimony. On that point Mr. Howson 
had made up his mind, and it would take a great deal to cause him 
to change it. 

After his departure matters did not improve very much in the 
parlor. “The neutralizing” process was strongly at work, and 
although everything went smoothly on the surface, each gentle- 
man heartily wished the other at the bottom of the sea. As for 
Miss Howson, she would have preferred a téte-d-téte with her be- 
trothed, but she also desired to have a quiet talk with Charlie 
Morton, for she had determined to solicit his assistance in gaining 
her father’s consent to her engagement; she felt, therefore, very 
much like Captain Macheath in the Beggars’ Opera: 

“ How happy I could be with either, 
Were ’tother dear charmer away.” 

There was some singing and playing and a good deal of conver- 

sation about nothing, but it was hard work to each of the three 
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to talk, and what was said was neither very brilliant nor very 
new. 

At last the little ormolu clock on the mantelpiece chimed out 
half-past ten, and the doctor, finding Mor ton was determined to 
sit him out, rose to go, 

Miss Howson accompanied him to the door, and it seemed to 
Mr. Morton, who sat idly running his fingers over the keys of the 
piano, that it took much longer to say good-night than either 
necessity or politeness required; at last, however, she returned, 
with rather a heightened color, and seating herself at some little 
distance from the piano, said: 

“Sing something for me, Charlie; youonly sang once to-night.” 

“ [don’t feel like singing, Annie,” he answered, changing his 
seat to one alittle nearer to her. “ I have something very serious 
to say to you.” 

“Something serious to say to me?” she asked in surprise, 
rising and facing him, ‘‘ that is a strange coincidence, for I have 
something serious to say to you.” 

He did not notice the interruption, but went on: 

‘““T want to ask you a very serious question, one which will have 
a very great influence on both our future lives.” 

‘Qh, don’t, Charlie, please don’t,” she said, sinking back in her 
chair, and looking at him half in wonder, half in sorrow. 

She knew he was going to, propose to her, she could tell that ; 
butit seemed so strange that he could sit there so calmly with his 
elbows resting on his knees and the tips of his fingers joined 
together, and make a formal proposal for her hand. A few days 
ago she would have laughed at him, but now she wanted his help 
and assistance, and she grew half trightened as she thought that 
if she rejected him—as, of course, she must—he might use his 
influence with her father against her, and so increase the difficulty 
of gaining his consent to her engagement. 

“itis a question,” continued Mr. Morton calmly, although his 
voice quivered a little with suppressed emotion, “ which I have 
for some time thought of putting to you, only I had not quite 
made up my mind whether it was best to do it or not; now I have 
made up my mind; Annie, the question is—will you be my 
wite ? ” 

She buried her face in her hands, which were y elaaned on the 
back of the chair, and half moaned, “ Oh, Charlie, please don’t.” 
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He rose and crossed over to her, and laid his hand on her shoul- 
der. 
‘‘| know I am considerably older than you are, Annie; indeed 
I feel almost like an old man when [remember that I used to know 
you when you were in short frocks, it seems so long ago, but you 
know the old adage, ‘ better be an old man’s darling than a young 
man’s slave.’ I love you, Annie, as truly as man can love woman; 
I learned to love you when you were a little girl al school, and 
my love has gone on growing without my knowing it, until I feel 
as if it would be impossible for me to live without you. You used 
to love me when you were a little girl, Annie; tell me, has all that 
love departed with the short frocks, or is there a little bit left yet? 
Look up at me,” he continued, placing his hand on her head and 
smoothing her hair, “ look up at me and tell me if you still love 
me as you used to.” 

“T still love you, Charlie, as I used to when I was a little girl, 
as if you were my big brother ; nothing more.” 

‘‘And that is enough for the present; give me leave to try to 
teach you to love me better ; [ think I can succeed.” 

‘No, no, Charlie, it can never be. I cannot be your wife.” 

SAW AN ed 

‘“‘ Because—because I have promised to marry some one else.” 

“ Hngaged !” 

He removed his hand from her head and returned to his 
seat, where he sat with his head leaning on one hand, tho 
roughly overcome by the suddenness of the blow. He knew 
Annie had been flirting with Johnson and Dr. Griffith both, as she 
had done with halfa-dozen others, but he did not think matters 
had Sone so far as this. And with the knowledge that she was 
pledged to another, came also the knowledge that he loved her 
more truly, more deeply, and more devotedly than he had ever 
dreamed of. He sat stunned, and the hot tears almost started to 
his eyes. 

“Ob, Charlie, ’'m so sorry,” said a soft voice beside him, half 
broken by a sob, and a little hand, white and plump, was laid on 
his shoulder, “I’m so sorry you should have takenit in your head 
to want to marry me, at least just at this time when I am in such 
trouble, and want your help so much, and now I can’t ask it.” 

‘In trouble, Annie; trouble that I can help you out of ? Tell 
me what it is, child; you know I never refused you anything you 
asked me.” 


cs 
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She pushed a low stool towards him and gat on it, resting her 
arm on his knee and looking up at him. 

“ You're so good, Charlie, and I’m so sorry for your disappoint - 
ment, but I couldn’t help it, you know, could I?” 

‘“T suppose not, child; I’ve been a fool, that’s all; but what is it 
you want me to do?” 

“T want you to tell papa, and make him give his consent to my 
engagement.” 

It was very hard for him to promise that; it was hard enough 
to know that the girl he loved was engaged to another, but it was 
harder still to think that he should have to lend his assistance to 
enable that other to win her. Still he loved her so well that he 
cared only for her happiness, and as she sat at his feet time seemed 
to roll back, and she was again avlittle girl pleading to him to 
intercede with her father for some favor she wished to have grant- 
ed. It was hard to see her another’s, but, if it was for her happi- 
ness, he was content. 

‘Are you sure you love this man, Annie?” he asked after a 
pause , “ are you sure that you will be happy with him?” 

‘‘T never could be happy without him.” 

“ Who is he?” 

Dr. Griffith.” 

Somehow he had felt from the moment she told him of her en- 
gagement that Griffith was the man, yet, now that she called him 
by name he felt a strong and sudden aversion to the man, and he 
could not promise to use his influence with her father to gain his 
consent. ' 

“Tm afraid papa don’t like Harry,” she continued, “but you 
were at school with him, and have known him all his life nearly : 
you can tell papa how good he is, won’t you, Charlie?” 

He paused for a few seconds, unwilling to refuse, and still more 
unwilling to consent. At last he said: 

“I cannot promise to-night, Annie; you are mistaken as to my 
knowing all about Harry Griffith’s life; the ten most important 
years of his life are almost a blank to me. I will find out all I can 
about them, and then—perhaps—I Oh, Annie,” he exclaimed 
passionately, his love and grief breaking down his usually calm, 
quiet manner, “ you don’t know what you ask me to do when you 
ask me to help your marriage with another man. I never felt 
until this moment how much I love you and how hard and bitter 


it is to give you up; but I love you too well, child, to let my hap- 
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piness stand in the way of yours; if you think you can be happier 
with this man than with me, I can only say, ‘God grant it may 
be so,’ but don’t ask me to assist in accomplishing your marriage, 
atleast not yet; give mea few days to think about it, then I will see 
you again; and now, good-night.” 

He raised her head from his knee, where she was rapidly 
changing the pattern of his pantaloons with her tears, and, draw- 
ing her to him, pressed his lips lightly on her forehead, and before 
she had time to say anything he had left the room. 


SCENE III. 
DR. GRIFFITH FINDS HIMSELF FREE. 


»Time, September seventh, eighteen hundred and _ seventy; 
place, Griffith’s residence in Longueuil. 

Mrs. Griffith did not carry out her determination to remove to 
Montreal, for the reason that on the day after her interview with 
her husband, she found herself so ill as to be scarcely able to leave 
her room, and for over a week she was compelled to keep in the 
house. 

Dr. Griffith was very attentive to her during this time, visiting 
her almost daily and striving hard to show a love for her which 
he did not feel. He did not attend her professionally himself, he 
called himself “Mr.” Griffith in Longueuil and dropped the 
“ Doctor ”’—but called in the aid of a village practitioner who 
pronounced Mrs. Griffith very weak, and advised her to keep very 
quiet for a few days. 

On the sixth the baby was born; a poor weak little girl with 
scarce strength enough in it to breathe the fresh air of heaven. 
Dr. Griffith was with Mamie at the time and remained with her 
that night and the following day and night. She was very ill; 
the village doctor gave but little hope of her recovery, and the 
disconsolate husband appeared greatly afflicted; but there was a 
demon of joy dancing in his heart, and he could have thanked 
God for saving him from a crime, only he had forgotten how to 
thank God years ago. 

All that day of the seventh he watched by her, apparently with 
the deepest solicitude, but really he was watching her with a cat- _ 
like stealthiness, dreading to see any signs of improvement. She 
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was very feeble and could scarcely speak, but it seemed to give 
her great pleasure to have her husband with her; she expected to 
die, and told him so, committing her two children to his care and 
praying him to fill, as nearly as possible, her place to them; he 
tried to comfort her, and even attempted to laugh away her fears, 
but there was no heartiness in his voice, and only the blindest love 
could have thought that he meant the words he said. 

But Mamie’s love was blind now; in the hour which drew her 
close to the grave, as she thought, she forgave and forgot all his 
past neglect, all his coldness, all his unkindness; she could only 
remember that he was her husband, the father of her children, 
and that he had loved her once; and, when he whispered “Try to 
live for me, darling,” she believed he felt the words he uttered, 
that his old love was returning, and she humbly prayed that her 
life might be spared, and that she might prove a source of joy 
and comfort to him in the future. 


The day of the seventh was murky and overcast, the sun seemed 
ashamed to shine out boldly, and only showed his face occasionally 
for a few minutes; it rained fitfully, and the wind sighed mourn- 
fully through the trees surrounding the cottage; altogether it was 
a very disagreeable day, and one calculated to depress the spirits. 
Dr. Griffith was fully conscious of its enervating influence, and 
after supper he went for a short walk to try and drive away the 
feeling of depression which was fast stealing over him. He felt 
‘‘out of sorts” and tried air and exercise to invigorate him. 

Mamie was asleep when he returned, but the nurse told him 
that the village doctor had called during his absence and given 
her a sleeping draught. 

“ And he says, sir, that she looks a little better, and if she passes 
a good night there will be no danger,” she added, as he turned to- 
wards his wife’s room. 

He stood by the bedside for some minutes, gazing intently at her, 
but he did not seem to see her, his gaze was fixed far, far beyond 
in that dim and distant future which we are all trying to read, but 
whose mysteries we cannot pierce. At last he aroused himself 
with a start and watched her attentively as she slept, calm and 
peaceful as a little child. Her breathing was soft and regular and 
the faintest tinge of color was returning to her cheeks; he care- 
fully took her wrist in his hand and counted the pulse ; it was 
very weak, but it was regular and fast assuming a healthy tone, it 
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was Clear that the fever was abating and Mamie’s chances of life 
were largely increasing. 

“Curse her,” he muttered, “ the doctor is right, she will live, and 
if she lives what am I to do?” | 

He returned to the parlor and sat for a while thinking deeply ; 
a basket containing some knitting was lying on the table where 
Mamie had left it when she was taken ill; mechanically he began 
playing with the contents, pulling over the work without noticing 
what he was doing. It was a little jacket she had been knitting 
for the baby she expected, and the pins had been left sticking in 
the large ball of scarlet worsted; he pulled one of the pins out and 
began idly pushing it in and pulling it out of the ball; again and 
again he stuck it, sometimes with a fierce stab asif he was driving it 
into an enemy, sometimes with gentle carefulness as if testing the 
amount of resistance the fluffy substance offered to the blunt point 
of the instrument; that bright little rod of glittering steel seemed 
to possess a curious fascination for him, and he sat playing with it 
until the clock tolled out the hour of midnight. He rose feeling 
hat and feverish and opened the window to let in the cooling air, 
but still he held the little piece of steel in his hand, and still the 
thought was ringing in his ears, ‘‘if she lives what am I to do?” 
He turned from the window and approached his wife’s room. 

“ Half-an-hour will tell now,” he said, “ If she awakes from this 
sleep with the fever gone, the doctor will be right and she will live ; 
and if she lives what am I to do?” 


*K * *K *k * *K *K 


‘Tt isa terrible blow, my dear sir, a very terrible blow, but not 
quite unexpected ; you must endeavour to bear it with fortitude and 
not give way to your feelings too freely. We must all die, it is 
natural to die, sir, and we all have to do it at some time or other. 
The case was abad one from the commencement, great prostration, 
never saw a person more thoroughly prostrated in my life; to be 
sure I did have some hope last night, she seemed to be rallying a 
little, but it was only momentary, the last struggle, the final flic- 
kering up of life before it went out forever. It is sad, sir, very 
sad to lose so estimable a lady, but we must all die.” ) 

It was the village doctor who spoke, and the scene was Mamie’s 
bed-room. How still and solemn it seemed in the early morning 
light, and how awful in its terrible quiet seemed that rigid figure 
lying on the bed. So cold, so calm, so still; a slight smile still 
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hung around the lips where it had been frozen by the icy hand of 
death ; the eyes were closed, and the face was calm and peaceful ; 
death must have come without a struggle, and the spirit have 
winged it way to its Creator without pain. Very peaceful and 
placid it looked in the grey tints of morning, very happy and con- 
tented to die; but terrible, oh, fearfully terrible to the one who 
knelt cowering by the bed-side, his face hidden in his hands and 
convulsive sobs shaking his whole frame; he was free, he had 
attained the hope for which he had hoped and plotted; the one 
barrier to his union with Annie Howson was removed; but, as 
Harry Griffith knelt by that still, placid figure, he would have 
given up all his schemes, forfeited all his hopes, abandoned all his 
plans, if he couid only have put the life back into that inanimate 
clay. 

It was the reaction after the long strain on his nerves which 
caused the sudden outburst of feeling, the village doctor had wit- 
nessed, more than any strong returning passion for the dead; for 
a few minutes he really did feel that he could give up all to 
restore her to life once more, but it soon passed, and the cold, hard 
feeling of joy that the one obstacle in his way had been removed, 
returned, and he rose from his knees without one feeling of pity 
or sorrow in his heart for the one who had been cut off in the 
pride of her womanhood. 

The baby did not long survive its mother, and, on the day fol- 
lowing, mother and child were buried in one grave in the village 
churchyard. Dr. Griffith attended the funeral and mourned as 
became a bereaved husband and father, and a few of the villagers 
with whom Mamie had become acquainted during her brief 
sojourn amongst them also attended out of respect, and were not 
surprised at the depth of emotion shown by the new-made widower. 
Harry Griffith was a good actor, and few could have imagined that 
_his grief was not real and that, under the outward garb of sorrow, 
there was a devilish joy filling his heart; all danger was passed 
now, and he would win “Annie Howson and one hundred thous- 
and dollars.” 

After the funeral Dr. Griffith had the cottage closed up, dis- 
charged the servants with handsome presents for their care of 
their dead mistress, and took his little girl over to Montreal with 
him. That afternoon Fan was placed in the Hochelaga Convent, 
where he had determined to leave her until he made up his mind 
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as to what her future life was to be, and he returned to his office 
on Beaver Hall Hill for the first time in four days. 

He found two notes awaiting him; one was from Annie 
reproaching him for his neglect in not calling on her, and asking 
him to see her immediately as she had something important to 
communicate; the other ran as follows: 


MontREAL, September 9th, 1870. 

Dear Doc,—Having being out of the city on business for the 
past ten days has prevented my calling on you sooner. You will 
be glad to hear that I have found the gal—of course you'll be glad, 
you said so, and as I’m a perfect gentleman myself I always 
believe what another gentleman says. I’ve found her for certain 
—how is that for high, Doc? She’s living over in Longueuil— 
how is that for low, Doc? She is visited constantly by a Mr. 
Griffith—how is that for Jack, Doc? and ’m coming to see you 
to-morrow evening to get my five hundred dollars—how is that 
for game, Doc? Five hundred dollars ain’t much considering the 
stakes you're playing for; but, lama perfect gentleman and as 
that was the sum agreed on, it will do for the present. Hight 
o'clock sharp I’ll be with you, until then 


I remain, 
Yours to command, 
JAMES HarWaAyY. 

The letter, was written ina sprawling, irregular, shaky hand, as 
if the writer was not very much given to correspondence, and his 
nerves were rather unsteady ; the odor of stale tobacco hung pal- 
pably about it, and on on® corner was the unmistakable impress 
of a wet glass, which had probably been placed there to hold the 
paper steady. 

Dr. Griffith smiled in a quiet, satisfied way as he read the note, 
and then tore it into small pieces and threw them into the empty 
grate, 

“All right, my dilapidated friend,” thought he, “ you can come 
as soon as you please now, you are too late, for I am free now and 
by to-morrow night, if I mistake not, I shall have no cause to care 
how soon it is known that Mamie Morton was not drowned six 
years ago, but was buried to-day in Longueuil Cemetery.” 

He ate his supper with a good appetite, smoked a cigar with 
apparent relish, and started about half-past seven to pay a visit to 
Miss Howson. 


> oe 


SCENE IV. 


MISS MOXTON FINDS HERSELF DISGUSTED. 


Miss Howson was alone when the doctor arrived. Miss Moxton, 
who amongst other peculiarities had a perfect mania for walking, 
had gone for a constitutional, accompanied by Julia, who went 
under protest, and Mr. Howson was in his study looking over some 
new magazines; the parlor was therefore free to the lovers, and 
thev were nothing loth to enjoy the pleasures of a téte-d-téte. 

The doctor soon managed to get himself forgiven for his appar- 
ent negligence. He pleaded that important business had called 
him out of town, but forgot to mention what the business was or 
where it had called him, and Miss Howson was so well pleased to 
have him with her that she did not press him very closely with 
questions. 

She informed him of what had passed between Charlie Morton 
and herself, and he bit his lip with vexation as she said that Morton 
half promised to use his influence with her father to gain his con- 
sent to her marriage. 

“ Annie,” he said, half sternly, “I don’t want Charlie Morton’s 
interference or assistance ; I think I am quite able to manage my 
own affairs without his help, and I am sorry you spoke to him at 
all about our engagement.” 

« But, Harry, how much longer is our engagement to be kept 
secret ? I want it known as soon as possible ; there is no use being 
engaged unless the other girls know it.” 

Dr. Griffith was not in quite so great a hurry to proclaim his 
engagement as Miss Howson appeared to be. Somehow athought 
of that lonely grave in Longueuil would recur to him, and he felt 
as if he would prefer that a little more time elapsed before he took 
to himself another wife; yet he did not let Miss Howson fancy that 
he was not as anxious as herself to proclaim their engagement, so 
he said : 

“T think to-morrow will end our concealment. I have paid 
more attention to your father of late, and I think I can venture to 
ask him for you now with a reasonable chance of success. Yes, 
to-morrow I shall ask him for you, Annie, and if he refuses his 
consent we must——’”’ 

«Do without it,” whispered Miss Howson. ‘Oh, Harry, I hope 
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papa won't force me to it, but I'd run away with you to-morrow 
night, if you asked me.” 

“Then Ido ask you. Promise me that if your father refuses 
" his consent you will elope with me to-morrow night. We can 
easily arrange the details without exciting any Suspicion; the 
train leaves for Toronto at eight o’clock, you can take a walk with 
your aunt about half-past seven; it will not be very difficult to 
induce her to walk in the direction of the depot; I will meet you 
there, and before she can recover from her surprise we will be far 
beyond pursuit. I will try hard, darling,”—here he placed his 
arm around her waist,— to gain your father’s consent; only 
should he refuse it let us carry out our plan.” Miss Howson’s 
head had gradually drooped toward his shoulder until: it finally 
rested on it; her face was raised to his, and bright, happy tears 
stood in her eyes: 

“T’ll go with you, Harry, anywhere you ask me,’’ she threw one 
arm around his neck and held her lips up to be kissed, 

Of course he kissed them ; they were warn, sweet, kissable lips, 
and it would have needed the soul of an anchorite to resist the 
temptation; there was no show of resistance, and he kissed her 
again and again, getting more and more determined to win her 
with or without her father’s consent. 

“ Well, I’m disgusted,” exclaimed a hard, cold, clear voice, and 
the astonished pair saw the rigid figure of Miss Moxton standing 
before them. “ Annie, I’m ashamed of you, as for you, sir, it’s 
a shame, a perfect shame,” and the flexible nose went up and the 
angular figure drew itself more pointedly together. 

The fact was that Miss Moxton’s pedestrian predilections had 
not been thoroughly gratified, and she had been forced to return 
home somewhat summarily; Miss Julia had obstinately refused 
to walk the many miles Miss Moxton had proposed to travel, and 
had resolutely set her face towards home ; this placed Miss Mox- 
ton in a dilemma; propriety forbade that Julia should walk home 
alone; propriety also forbade that Miss Moxton should continue 
her walk unattended, and while propriety was thinking the mat- 
ter over, Julia was obstinately walking towards home; it did not 
take Miss Moxton long to discover that she had the worst of the 
position, and to induce her to accompany Julia, and so it chanced 
that returning long before she was expected, and entering without 
any noise, Miss Moxton found Miss Howson in her lover’s arms. 

‘“T assure you, Miss Moxton,” said Dr. Griffith, starting up; “I 
assure you that—— ” 
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‘Never mind your assurance, sir,” replied Miss Moxton, in her 
most.severe and acid tones, and with an extra upturn of the flex- 
ible nose. “Isee you have assurance enough and to spare; but 
I think it is only proper that Mr. Howson should be informed as 
to the terms of intimacy his daughter is on with a stranger.” 

Miss Moxton turned to leave the room, but Miss Howson sprang 
to the door before her and stopped her exit. 

“ Don’t say anything to father to-night, auntie,” she said, “ Harry 
intends to teil him of our engagement to-morrow.” 

Miss Moxton made no reply, but with ascornful elevation of the 
nose succeeded in opening the door and securing her retreat. 

Her absence was a very brief one, for she pe) returned 
accompanied by Mr. Howson. 

“ My sister-in-law has given me some very itiredeans informa- 
tion; may I ask to have a few minutes conversation with you in 
the library.” He bowed to Dr. Griffith and motioned him toward 
the door. The doctor did as requested, but paused for a moment 
to look at Miss Howson who was weeping on the sofa, and at Miss 
Moxton who was standing rigid in the centre of the room. Ashe 
opened the door the latter lady gave a vigorous toss of her head 
and said : 

“Im perfectly disgusted.” 

*s *K ** *k *K *K *K 

Mr. Howson’s interview with Dr. Griffith was very short, and 
eminently unsatisfactory to that gentleman; in very plain and con- 
cise terms he refused his consent to his marriage with Annie, and 
desired that the engagement should be considered as broken. He 
politely, but firmly, refused to listen to any explanation from the 
doctor, and finally bowed that gentleman out before he had time to 
fully recover from his astonishment. The doctor returned to the 
parlor to get his hat and coat, and contrived to whisper to Miss 
Howson as he passed her : 

“¢ Remember, to-morrow night.” 

She answered with an inclination of her head, but so slight that 
neither of the two other occupants of the room noticed it. The 
doctor then bowed with rather excessive politeness to Miss Mox- 
ton, who only elevated her nose, and left the house. 

Mr. Howson returned to the parlor and spoke to Miss Annie 
who was still lying on the sofa crying. He was not harsh with 
her, but very firm; in almost the same words he had used to Dr. 
Griffith he told her that he would not consent to her engagement. 
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““T know very little about the man,” he said, “and nothing to 
his advantage; he seems to be an adventurer who is probably 
trying to marry you for the sake of the fortune he fancies he will 
get with you. Iam sorry I did not undeceive him on that point, 
for you may as well understand that if you marry without my con- 
sent, you do so on your own responsibility, and not one cent of my 
fortune do you get. You will very seriously displease me if you 
have any further communication with this man ; yon have known 
him but a short while, and I do not think your feelings can be very 
deeply interested. I should like to see you married, but to some 
good man whom I know would take good care of you, not to some 
adventurer whose very name might not belong to him for all we 
know.” 

Mr. Howson seldom indulged in so long a speech, and his daugh- 
ter knew him well enough to feel assured that it would be useless 
to remonstrate with him; he had “ made up his mind,” and when 
he had done that it was a very difficult thing to induce him to 
change it; perhaps, with Charlie Morton’s help she might succeed, 
but if that failed she was fully determined to elope with the doctor. 
She had inherited some of her father’s obstinacy, and her mind 
was as firmly made up to marry the doctor as his was to prevent 
her. 

She said nothing, but before she went to bed that night she 
penned the following note which was delivered to Dr. Griffith next 
morning : 

“Dear Harry, 

“Father continues to refuse his consent. We will do without it. 
I will meet you at the depot at seven this evening; we can be 
married before we leave the city, can’t we? It would be better 
I think. ‘“ ANNIE. 


ACT IV.—ON THE TRACK. 


see 


SCENE I. 
MR. HARWAY GETS KICKED OUT. 


Timz, September tenth, eighteen hundred and seventy ; place, 
Dr. Griffith’s office on Beaver Hall Hill. 

That amiably-disposed gentleman, Mr. Harway, had not allowed 
so long a time to elapse before calling on Dr. Griffith without 
having good reasons for so doing. He had watched the house at 
Longueuil for two or three days, and had formed an acquaintance 
with the smart little servant girl from whom he soon gained all 
the information it was in her power to give. From her he learned 
that Mrs. Griffith had resided in New York for some years with 
her husband; and, as he was determined to present as strong a 
case as possible to the doctor, he repaired to New York for the 
purpose of gathering, if he could, full particulars of the marriage, 
to settle, if practicable, the doubt which had arisen in his mind as 
to whether the lady who was called Mrs. Griffith in Longueuil 
was really Mamie Morton, or some one who bore the title “ Mrs.” 
only by courtesy. 

It puzzled him rather to think that the doctor should contem- 
plate so serious a crime as bigamy with the evidence of his guilt _ 
so conveniently at hand; and he feared that after all he might be 
mistaken, and that the doctor may have told the truth when he 
said Mamie was dead, and that the lady at Longueuil may not 
have any claims on him which would prevent his marriage with 
Miss Howson; he, therefore, determined to gather all the facts 
possible relating to the case before making his demand on the doc- 
tor for the promised five hundred dollars. 

His visit to New York had proved entirely successful, although it 
had taken him longer than he had anticipated. His sister had 
left the city and Bowles had gone on a voyage, as he discovered 
from the owners of the sbip in which he was mate. After some 
time Mr. Harway succeeded in finding Mrs. Bowles, who was re- 
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siding at Yonkers, and from her he learned where and when Ma- 
mie Morton had been married to Harry Griffith, and without much 
difficulty obtained a copy of the certificate of marriage ; he also 
found out that the lady in Longueuil was undoubtedlythe same 
who was saved from the wreck of the Gazelle, and married in New 
York six years ago, for Mrs. Bowles had seen her often, the last 
time only a few days before her departure for Montreal where she 
said she was going to meet her husband. 

Mr. Harway did not enlighten his sister as to his reasons for 
being so inquisitive about Mrs. Griffith’s affairs, but fully satisfied 
with the information he had gained, he returned to Montreal and 
wrote the letter we have already seen to Dr. Griffith. He had no 
fear that Mrs. Griffith would be taken away from Longueuil, for 
the smart little servant girl had informed him of the expected 
baby, and somehow it never occurred to him for a moment that 
she might die; it was, therefore, with a light heart and full con-. 
fidence of success that he approached Dr. Griffith’s office on the 
evening in question. 

The doctor was out when he called, and Mr. Harway retired to 
a neighboring restaurant and regaled himself with liberal doses of 
cold gin and water until it was almost ten o’clock, when he 
returned to the doctor’s office. 

Dr. Griffith was in when he called the second time, but Mr. 
Harway could see at a glance that he was not ina very amiable 
mood; his brow was knitted, and a dull passion shone in his eyes 
which showed that his temper was none of the mildest, and that 
it would be dangerous to trifle with him. He had not yet 
recovered from his interview with Mr. Howson, and he looked very 
» much as if would like to have some object to vent his anger on. 
Mr. Harway noticed the look and instinctively kept near the door, 
remaining standing with the dilapidated hat in one hand and the 
dirty handkerchief in the other, as if prepared for instant flight on 
the first hostile demonstration. 

The dirty handkerchief was dirtier than ever, and appeared to 
have been innocent of soap and water since we lastsaw Mr. Harway 
using it; he gave it a slight flourish now, and polished his face a 
bit before addressing the doctor. ° 

Griffith sat by the table smiling rather grimly at his visitor and 
apparently enjoying his surprise at his cool reception. 

“So, you have really had the impudence to come back, after 
what I promised you. Well, what is your’story now. You have 
found Mamie, I suppose?” 
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“Yes; she is living in Longueuil.” 

“That’s a lie.” — 

“T’m a perfect gentleman, and as such I never tell a lie when 
the truth will do as well. I saw you with her with my own two 
eyes. I’m blessed if I did’nt, ten days ago.” 

“Did you? Well you might have seen me in Longueuil some 
days ago with a lady whom I allowed to call herself Mrs. Griffith, 
a title she had no legal claim to; but how can you prove that that 
lady was Mamie Morton, or my wife?” Bad as he was it cost him 
a pang to say this, andhe turned a little way as he spoke of Mamie 
as being his mistress. | 

‘You're a deep one, Doc,” said Mr. Harway partially recover- 
ing his composure and advancing a little from his position near 
the door, “you’re a deep one, but I think I can prove too many 
for you. You see, I thought you would try some such game as 
this, so I’m ready to answer all questions; for I’m a perfect 
gentleman, and it ain’t polite to refuse to answer another gentle- 
man’s questions, if they are civilly put. I know you're married, 
for I saw the ceremony, and I’ve been to New York and havea 
copy of the certificate; I know it’s Miss Morton you married, for 
I recognized her myself as the gal I saved, and my sister, who saw 
her only two or three days before she left New York, will come 
on here and identify her. Oh, you're a deep one, Doc, but I 
euchre you this time, for I’ve got both bowers and the ace, and I 
mean to play them unless you do the square thing.” 

“Do you? Play away, my dilapidated friend, but you won't 
win. How long is it since you were in Longueuil?” 

‘“‘ About ten days.” 

“Then you have not seen this?” As he spoke he extended a 
copy of the Star for that evening to Mr. Harway who read, with 
astonishment, the following paragraph under the heading 
‘‘ Deaths” : 

“At Longueuil, on 7th inst., Mrs. Mary Griffith, aged thirty- 
one.” 

‘Well, I’m blessed!” exclaimed Mr. Harway, depositing the 
dilapidated hat on the floor and taking both hands to give his face 
a good polishing with the dirty handkercheif. “I’m blessed if 
you ain’t killed her again.” 

“Killed her. Who says so?” shouted the doctor in so fierce a 
manner, and springing forward so suddenly that Mr. Harway 
made one desperate dive for the dilapidated hat, and, missing it, 
bolted bare-headed for the door. Once gaining this point of 
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vantage, he stood half-in half-out of the room, holding the door 
with one hand so as to be able to close it at a moment’s warning, 
and ventured to explain : 

“You needn’t cut up so rough, Doc, I didn’t mean to say you 
had murdered the gal, of course not, you ain’t such a fool as that 
I mean you're trying to play off again that she’s dead when she 
ain’t. But it won’t do,” he continued, gaining confidence and 
edging himself slightly towards the delapidated hat, “ it won’t do; 
I see your game plain now, and if you don’t do the right thing by 
twelve o’clock to-morrow, I'll blow the whole story to Mr. Morton 
and Mr. Howson; they'll thank me, and pay me too, so you see it 
ain't no use cutting up rough, Doe, for if you don’t come down 
with the dust right off, I'll let the cat out of the bag sure as my 
name is James Harway, and I’m a perfect gentleman, and I never 
tell a lie when the truth will do as well.” 

He stooped, as he finished, to pick up the dilapidated hat, with 
the evident intention of making a dignified and imposing exit; 
but the temptation of the bent figure was too great for Dr. Griffith, 
and ere, Mr. Harway had regained an upright position, the doctor’s 
foot was raised, and a vigorous and well directed kick sent the 
perfect gentleman head first into the hall-way, where he carromed 
on the hat-rack and pocketed himself in the coal scuttle standing 
at the foot of the stairs, and lay a helpless mass, while the doctor 
stood over him glowering with rage, and looking very much as 
if he intended to repeat the operation. 

“Will you?” he exclaimed fiercely, “then let me tell you that 
if you are not out of Montreal before to-morrow I will have you 
in jail for robbery and arson. I’ve been making inquiries too, and 
I’ve made discoveries as well as you, and I have discovered that Mr. 
James Harway is very badly wanted at Brattleboro, Vt., to explain 
what he knows about breaking into the Bank there three months 
ago and setting fire toit. I’ve telegraphed for the detectives, and 
they will be here to-morrow morning; so if you know what is 
good for you I would advise you to get out of this at once; it’s 
no use trying to blackmail me for I won't stand it, and your 
secret, as you call it, is worth nothing; if I really cared that 
Charlie Morton should not know that his sister only died three 
days ago instead of six years, as he supposes, would I have ad- 
vertised her death in the papers where anybody can see it. You 
are a very shallow fool, my dilapidated friend, and have over- 
reached yourself by trying to be too smart. A week or ten days 
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ago I might have been induced to buy you off, but now Iam free, 
and nothing will you get from me but hard words and harder 
blows. I have the cards in my own hand now and I mean to win, 
and when I say that, I am hard to beat.” 

He slammed the office door behind him and left Mr. Harway to 
pick himself up and leave the house the best way he could. 

That gentleman did not, however, seem ina great hurry to 
leave, for he remained several seconds where he had fallen, wiping 
his face in a mechanical sort of way with the dirty handkerchief, 
and ejaculating occasionally, 

“Tm blessed.” 

At last he rose, shook himself together a bit, put on the dilapi- 
dated hat, brushed his boots with the dirty handkerchief as if to 
shake the dust from off his feet, and slowly left the house. Once 
safe on the sidewalk he paused a moment and shaking his fist at 
the house, said : 

“This game ain’t played out yet, Doc, and you don’t hold as 
many trumps as you suppose; I'll have to clear out pretty sudden, 
that’s evident, I don’t want any detectives after me, but I’ll fire 
a shot at you before I go that'll make you jump. Hard to beat, 
are you? Well so am I, plaguy hard, as you'll find out before 
I’m done with you. Kick me out, did you? I'll make that the 
worst kick you ever gave anybody as sure as I’m a perfect gentle- 
man. i’m blessed,” he continued, turning to go down the hill, 
“if I ain’t as dry asa red hot stove. I must get a little cool, re- 
freshing gin pretty soon, or I'll go off by spontaneous combus- 
tion.” 

The idea of so lamentable an occurrence seemed to animate 
him greatly, and he started down the hill at a good pace. 


SCENE II. 


MR. FOWLER GETS DRUNK. 


Time, September tenth, eighteen hundred and seventy; place, 
Mrs. Grub’s boarding-house in St. Urbain street. 

Mr. Augustus Fowler, commonly known as “ Gus,” stood before 
the cracked looking-glass in his room in St. Urbain street, endea- 
voring to arrange his neck-tie to his entire satisfaction: and at 
last, after fifteen minutes of hard labor and great loss of patience, 
he found he had so crumpled and soiled the delicate white muslin 
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cravat he had intended to wear, that he was forced to abandon the 
idea of using it, and content himself with a black ‘‘ butterfly ” 
which had'seen some service, but which possessed the advantage 
of having only to be hooked on to his collar button. 

You may laugh, if you please to, at Mr. Fowler for his clumsi- 
ness, but I tell you there is more in tying a neck-tie than is gen- 
erally supposed. A neck-tie per se is generally an amiable and 
well-disposed article of dress to manage, that is when a man don’t 
care much whether it ties or not; a dexterous twist of the wrists, 
a skilful use of the thumbs and fore-fingers, and it falls into its 
place at once; but, make a combination of love and a neck-tie, 
and the tie immediately becomes a fierce and untameable monster, 
obstinately refusing to be managed on any terms, and slipping, 
twisting, crumpling, and getting dirty in a’most extraordinary. 
manner, 

Mr. Fowler was in love, and—mind this is a secret—he was go- 
ing to see his girl. Is it any wonder then that it took him so 
long to arrange his neck-tie to his satisfaction; first it refused to 
go under the collar at all, and, slipping from his hand, fell on the 
floor, when he put his foot on it and soiled one end; then it twisted 
itself inside out and showed the seam in front, which necessitated 
his untying it after he had accomplished what he considered a 
most successful bow. 

It was a wonderful tie for getting up under the left ear; you 
may have noticed that ties seem to have a weakness for getting 
under one ear, and that there is a great partiality shown for the 
left ear; but this tie of Fowler’s was as much in love with his left 
ear as he, Fowler, was with Bessie Sudlow, and persisted in get- 
ting up under it so often that by the time he had finished trying 
to pull it straight for the hundredth time, the tie was finished too, 
and, having lost all shape and semblance of a well-made cravat, 
appeared only as a limp, crumpled, dirty piece of muslin, which 
Mr. Fowler discarded, and adopted the « butterfly,” which, being 
of gentle disposition, was more easily managed. 

It was half-past seven, and Mr. Fowler had to hurry, or run the 
dreadful risk of being late, and so receive Miss Bessie’s reproaches ; 
he therefore endeavored to complete the remainder of his toilette 
as speedily as possible. 

His hair did not take him over five minutes; it had been cut, 
and shampooed, and oiled, and brushed, and curled, and puffed up 
to the last point of excruciation only half-an-hour before by one. 
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of the St. Lawrence Hall barbers, and Mr. Fowler had not intended 
to touch it at all; but, in putting on a clean shirt, which he found 
absolutely necessary, although extremely careful, he had an acci- 
dent; his collar button caught in the puff over the left ear, entire- 
ly demolishing it, and destroying at one fell tug the work which 
it had taken a painstaking barber nearly five minutes to accom- 
lish. Mr. Fowler did not exactly swear, but he gave vent toa 
guttural expression which sounded something like an oath, and, 
as he tried again and again to restore that puff over the left ear to 
something like its pristine splendor, he gave vent to various ex- 
pressions of impatience which did not sound altogether like bless- 
ings. 

At last the puff over the left ear was settled to his satisfaction; 
his neck-tie remained firm and well arranged under his collar ; his 
nether habiliments hung gracefully to his heels; his shirt-front 
presented an unruffled space of white linen, starched to the last 
degree of stiffness, and ornamented with three small gold studs, 
and he had nothing to do but to put on his vest and coat and be 
ready to start. 

Nothing else todo? Mr. Fowler remembered, with a sudden 
start, and a cold feeling down the back, that he did have some- 
thing else to do, and that something very important, and he looked 
down at his slippered feet with a sigh. 

He had forgotten to put on his boots. 

Now putting on a pair of boots, especially old, well-worn ones 
is not a difficult or dangerous task; but, struggling into a bran 
new pair of patent leathers—made tight in the leg to suit the close- 
fitting trowsers—is a very different thing, and Mr. Fowler fully 
recognized the fact as he gazed at the brightly shining foot coverers 
calmly reposing under the table, and despairingly’ contemplated 
the probable consequences to the stiffly-starched shirt-front, or the 
possibility of bursting a button off his pantaloons, or of totally 
annihilating his shirt-collar. 

There was no help for it; he must get them on; he could not 
go in his slippers, and his old boots were too far advanced into the 
“sere and yellow” to be seen in company with the gorgeous 
apparel which he had provided especially for this occasion ; he, 
therefore, sat with a sigh of resignation on the edge of a chair 
and tried to persuade the new-comers to go on easy. 

He tried the right boot first—somehow men generally do try 


the right boot first—and it went on beautifully ; one strong steady 
F 
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pull, a slight wriggling of the toes, a light tap of the heel, and it 
was on. Mr. Fowler felt so elated at his success that he rose and 
walked a few steps about the room in the one boot and a slipper to 
see how it went. It went well ; and he re-seated himself witha 
satisfied air to try the left boot. 

When accidents happen, they usually occur with the left boot, 
and so it was with Mr. Fowler; just in proportion as the right 
boot had gone on easy, so the left boot seemed determined to have 
a struggle for it before yielding and allowing itself to. be walked 
in as any respectable boot ought to do. First there was a decided 
misunderstanding between the heel and the instep; both wanted 
to go down together—the heel having a little the worst of it,— 
which resulted in a dead-lock, and no amount of wriggling and 
steady pulling could persuade that boot to budge ; then Mr. Fowler 
discovered that the boot was twisted a little, and he had to take it 
off and put it on straight, then the toes got bent under the sock, 
which had become a little damp with the perspiration super- 
induced by the exertion of the first encounter, stuck to the lining 
of the boot, and another dead-lock ensued. 

A good five minutes had been spent; the hands of the clock 
pointed to five minutes to eight, and Mr. Fowler very nearly swore 
as he pulled off the refractory boot for the second time; he rose 
and, going to the dressing-table, took up a box of powdered 
chalk, and poured a portion of its contents into the boot, giving 
it agood shake to make the powder spread. 

“ Til get you on this time,” he muttered, “‘ or Pll know why.” 

He knew why right off. Seating himself on the edge of the 
chair, he elevated his foot, inserted it into the boot, and, after 
gently working it well down, gave “a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether,” firmly determined to get it on then or never. 
But, alas for the vanity of human expectations! While the foot 
was at its greatest altitude, while the pull was at its maximum 
strength, and the boot at its severest point of resistance, ‘ crack, 
crack,” went both straps, and Mr. Fowler, totally unprepared for 


so unforeseen a catastrophe, fell backward over the chair, and 


rolled ignominiously on the floor, to the serious disarrangement 
of the stiff shirt-front, and very nearly causing a dislocation of 
the collar button. 

Then he did swear. There was no doubt at all about it this 
time; he gave vent to an expression which ought to have con- 
vinced any right-minded boot that it ought to go on; but no, that 
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obstinate boot was beyond control, and could not be by any means 
persuaded to do its duty, and so, after one more ineffectual trial, 
Mr. Fowler was forced to give up the contest. Mournfully he 
pulled off the right boot, which had behaved so well; spitefully he 
kicked away the left boot, which had behaved so badly ; and, with 
asad, but resigned smile, put on the old boots which he had so 
scornfully rejected a few minutes before. 

The boots were old; they were slightly torn, and they needed 
cleaning; but there was no help for it, he must wear them or 
nothing, so he wisely determined to submit to circumstances and 
don his old friends, mentally resolving, however, that he would 
keep his feet as much under the sofa as possible, or hide them be- 
hind the friendly shade of Bessie’s dress if he was permitted to 
sit sufficiently close to her. 

But they needed cleaning. That fault was quickly remedied, 
and in a short time he had them shining like mirrors. He pulled 
them on, placed his feet together and gazed at them with some- 
thing like a smile of satisfaction ; they did not look so bad after 
all; it was wonderful how a good dose of blacking and a little 
‘skilful brushing had improved their personal appearance. Ah! 
there was one flaw he discovered ; the right toe had been missed; 
it did not shine with the refulgent brightness of thé surrounding 
leather: he elevated his foot on the edge of the chair, stooped 
over, brush in hand, to rectify the omission, and—oh! luckless 
Fowler !—in that fatal moment the sole button by which his braces 
were fastened behind gave way with a loud snap, and he could 
feel his trowsers give a sudden start towards his knees. . 

Here was a terrible position ; he could not go out without braces, 
his trowsers would not keep up without them: it was too late to 
think of taking them off and sewing ona button, it would take 
too much time, so there was nothing left to do but to go down 
stairs to the servant girl, and meekly request her to pin him up, 
which she obligingly consented to do, and accomplished the task 
after having only twice run the pin into his back. 

Poor Fowler ! his misfortunes had been great, and he was not in 
a very sweet or serene mood when he finally lit a cigarette—a 
cigar would have taken too long to smoke—and, after putting a 
few cloves in his pocket, started for Miss Sudlow’s residence. 

* ** * * * * * 

Miss Bessie Sudlow, the object of Mr. Fowler’s adoration, was a 

fair-haired little creature of sixteen with whom he had managed 
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to get acquainted during her walks to and from school. She lived 
with her mother and aunt in a small, two-storey house in St. 
Dominique street. The house had a high stoop, and the few 
square feet of ground in front of it were enclosed by a low picket 
fence. Mr. Fowler had succeeded in gaining an introduction to 
Mrs. Sudlow, but that lady thought Miss Bessie altogether too 
young to think of having a lover, and Mr. Fowler's visits were 
discountenanced. 

He had not seen Miss Bessie for several days, and dared not 
call at the house to inquire for her; it was, therefore, with most 
pleasurable surprise that he opened a delicate little envelope, 
which smelt strongly of musk and was ornamented with a very 
fat little boy without any clothes, thoughtlessly pointing a head- 
less arrow at nothing, and read the following note: 


“Dear Gus:—I have been sick for three days, mother and 
auntie are going out to spend the evening, and Chloe will have to 
go to market, so I shall be alone until about half-past nine. Come 
up if youcan. The gas is very bad, and the parlor is almost dark 
at nights, come up, won't you? 

BESSsIE.” 

It was nearly half-past eight when Mr. Fowler reached the house 
where his loved one dwelt; as he got near to it he threw away the 
remnant of his cigarette, hastily took a couple of cloves from his 
pocket, chewed them up a bit and swallowed them. He then 
smoothed down his shirt front as much as its rumpled condition 
would permit of, straightened his tie, gave a final pull at his collar 
to see that it was all right, ran his fingers lightly over that left 
pulf to be sure it had not got out of place, tugged at his vest to 
make it lie smooth, gave himself a sort of a shake to be perfectly 
certain that everything was all right, and then rang the bell. 

There was the tripping of light footsteps in the hall; the slight 
rustle of a dress: a faint suspicion of patchouli floating through 
the keyhole, and then the latch was raised and— 

Well, the door didn’t open. 

There was aslight sound of impatience on the inside of the door ; 
a strong tug to open it—the door didn’t seem to mind that ;—and 
then there was a curious settling sound, as if some one adorned 
with copious crinoline had suddenly sat down; then came another 
rustling movement as if the same crinoline was getting up again, 
and at last a soft voice said, 

“Ts that you, Gus ?”’ 
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“Yes, darling.”” Mr. Fowler used the word darling because he 
felt confident he could not be overheard, and he also gained a little 
additional assurance from the fact of a two inch door interposing 
between him and the person he thus ventured toaddress. He had 
thought several times that he would like to call Bessie “ darling,” 
but, somehow, when the proper moment for using the term arrived, 
he had always lost courage and had substituted some other word 
not quite as affectionate ; but now, thanks to the interposing door 
he had gained courage enough to use the term, and he felt as if he 
had accomplished something, and mentally determined to try to 
use it again when there was no interposing door and it might lead 
to happier results. ‘ 

‘Oh, dear!” said the voice on the other side of the door, “ the 
door is locked!” 

“Unlock it, darling,” promptly replied Mr. Fowler, now fully 
making ‘up his mind to use that term of endearment and no 
other. 

“ But I can’t, Gus, the key is gone.” 

“ P——n it,” ejaculated Mr. Fowler; this word sounded a little, 
avery little, like “darling” through the key-hole, and Miss 
Bessie thought it was, but the now enlightened reader knows it 
wasn’t. 

“ Oh, Gis,” she said, “ what shall I do; that old fool Chloe has 
locked me in and carried away the key. I cannot open the 
door.” 

“T can’t crawl through the key-hole, darling,” said Mr. 
Fowler with a desperate attempt at gaiety, but feeling that if 
Chloe had been present in the flesh, and he had a good big pocket 
knife, he would have liked to cut her up into small pieces and 
introduce her in detail into the aforesaid orifice. 

“No, Gus,” said Miss Bessie, “ but—but—don’t you think— 
perhaps—couldn’t you try—that is, the window isn’t very high, 
you know.” 

“Of course it isn’t,” said Mr. Fowler, as the idea suddenly 
dawned on him. “I’ve climbed higher places before now.” 
“Then wait a minute until I open it, and you can get in that 
way.” 

There was another gentle rustle of crinoline, and the soft trip- 
ping of little feet, and Mr. Fowler gave a slight hitch to his 
trowsers, just as sailors are popularly supposed to be constantly 
doing, and prepared to climb up through the window. 
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I have said that there was a low picket fence enclosing the few 
feet of ground in front of the house, and against this Mr. Fowler 
leaned in the most picturesque attitude he knew how to assume, 
until the window opened ‘and Miss Bessie appeared. 

How beautiful she looked in the dim, shadowy light with her 
golden hair framing her pure, girlish face all aglow with excite- 
ment, and the dim gas light—it was bad as she had said—throw- 
ing a faint beam of brightness over her. Very beautiful she 
looked, and very deeply in love Mr. Fowler felt, and he deter- 
mined to exhibit his prowess before his lady love, as gallant 
knights of old were wont to do before theirs. 

I have said that the picket fence was low, in fact it was about 
two feet and a half high, andas Mr. Fowler’s left hand rested on 
the top he thought he would exhibit his powers as a gymnast— 
he was a pretty good one too—and so he made a slight apr ing and 
vaulted lightly over it. 

Oh, poor misguided Fowler! what made you change color so 
violently, and place your hand so suddenly behind you, as you 
alighted on the little grass plot? That treacherous pin had given 
way, his braces were again unfastened and his trowsers inimminent 
danger of sagging down uncomfortably. There was no friendly 
servant maid at hand now; no way to repair the terrible damage, 
and he could only look up at the beauteous vision above him and 
sigh. 

The window was about eight feet high, and Fowler could have 
easily sprung up so as to grasp the window sill and swing himself 
into the room; but, “what would be the consequences?’ He 
shuddered as he thought what they might be, and he stretched 
his hand up, as if to test the distance, and said sadly, 

“ It’s too high.” 

“Can’t you jump, Gus?” asked Miss Bessie, who was rather 
hurt at her lover’s apparent apathy, ‘“ I thought you could jump 
ever so high.” 

“T could,” said Mr. Fowler, sadly, “ but—but I’ve sprained 
my,” braces, he was going to say, but added, “ankle.” 

“Oh, Pm sosorry,” said Miss Bessie, leaning down towards him, 
and looking more like an angel than ever, he thought, “does it 
hurt you much ?”’ 

‘‘ No—yes—that is, not a great deal.” 

‘“T’m sorry,” said Miss Bessie again, sympathetically, then, 
suddenly, “ Oh, Gus! I’ve a splendid idea; I'll get the step ladder 
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Chloe uses to hang the clothes up and then you can get up without 
any trouble. Wait a moment, and I will bring it.” 

The beautiful vision, as Mr. Fowler called it, disappeared, and 
he occupied a few spare minutes before her return in endeavoring 
to find the remnants of that treacherous pin, so that he might make 
some kind of temporary repairs, if possible; but no, no trace of the 
pin could be found, and he could only give an extra hitch or two 
to his trowsers, and await Miss Bessie’s return. 

She soon came, and tears almost stood in her bright little eyes 
_asshe said. 

“ T declare it’s too bad, Gus, that hateful old Chloe has locked 
the door at the bottom of the stairs leading to the kitchen, and I 
cannot get the steps to help you up; I’m so sorry.” 

She leaned far out of the window, and he drew himself together 
as if for one desperate spring ; for one moment he hesitated, then 
prudence prevailed over rashness and he contented himself with 
reaching up to her and trying to take her hand. She held it down 
provokingly near him and he seized the plump little palm in his 
and gently squeezed it. The pressure was returned; he could 
swear it was, and heraised himself yeta little higher that he might 
press the dainty little fingers to his lips; his head was thrown 
back and his gaze fixed on the radiant face which glowed less than 
two feet above him; one more effort and he could reach her hand ; 
his throat was swelling with the strain of stretching so much, but 
with a strong effort he raised himself a couple of inches, his lips 
were pressed to her fingers, he was drinking in sweet draughts of 
loving consent from her eyes when—‘ crack” went that faithless 
collar button, his “ butterfly” fell to the earth, both ends of his 
collar started up under his ears, and he dropped to the ground 
thoroughly disheartened and discouraged. 

Miss Bessie, who did not know the misfortune which had 
happened to him, was surprised at his letting go of her hand so 
suddenly, but she said nothing; she was just beginning to remember 
that it was not very proper to have a young man standing under 
the window kissing her hand, and that some of the neighbors might 
see it, and report the fact to her mother, so she said : 

“Gus, it’s no use my keeping you standing there, you can’t get 
in, that’s evident, and it is after nine now and Chloe might come 
back at any minute, so I had better say good night. I shall be 
going to school on Monday, and, if you like, I will meet you after 
school is over,:at the old place, and we will go to Alexander’s and 
have some cream.” ? 
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Of course Mr. Fowler could make no response to this but “ yes ;” 
he bad not courage enough now to add ‘ darling,” his two mis- 
fortunes coming so suddenly on him had rather dispirited him, 
and he climbed over the fence—he did not dare to jump this time 
—in a rather lazy, careless manner. He stood for a moment sadly 
on the sidewalk, half-irresolute which way to turn, and then fell on 
his ear a soft, silvery voice, saying gently: 

“Good-bye until Monday, Gus, dear.” 

How sweetly that word of endearment Tipped from her ruby 
lips, and how delightful they sounded to the enchanted Mr. Fow- 
ler; his heart gave a great bound, and he very nearly scaled the 
fence and made a jump at the window to steal a kiss from the 
sweet ruby lips which had uttered that fond word ; but, prudence 
forbade, and he merely threw back his head and kissed his hand 
to her, saying gaily: 

‘Good night, darling.” 

Ah, luckless Fowler, his evil genius was pressing him hard to- 
night, for as he threw back his head the action made the loose end 
of his collar fly up and strike him in the eye which caused him to 
turn weeping away. 

*K *K * *K OR * * 


Mr. Fowler wended his way slowly and sadly down St. Domi- 
nique street; he chose the darker and least frequented side of the 
street—although both sides are dark enough, for that matter—and 
kept well in the shade of the houses with his coat collar pulled up 
about his throat. He walked pensively down as far as Oraig 
street and took a short cut across the Champ de Mars, steering as 
directly as possible for the Richelieu Hotel. Arrived there he 
enlisted the good services of the urbane bar-keeper, Isidore, and 
with his aid and assistance got himself pretty securely pinned up 
—two pins, crosswise, in the braces this time. 

Then Mr. Fowler thought he would takea drink; having taken 
it, he concluded he wanted a smoke, took a cigar and sat down to 
enjoy it; after a little while he concluded he would take another 
drink and did so. 

I am afraid Mr. Fowler’s disturbed and uneasy state of mind 
had rather interfered with his usual steady and sober habits, for, 
on the entrance of some acquaintances, he insisted upon standing 
drinks round on the ground that he was “just going to have one.” 
After that one others followed, and when Mr. Fowler left, in com- 
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pany with his friends, about ten o’clock, he was very doubtful 
whether there was only one St. Vincent street for him to walk up 
or two; if he shut one eye and took a good square look he could 
only see one; but, every time he looked with both eyes he could 
see two, and one of them seemed to be performing a slow waltz 
around the other; which was moving and which was standing 
still he could not quite determine, any more than he could make 
up his mind which was the nearest way home for him to take, the 
one that moved or the one that stood still. 

It was very puzzling to settle this question, and Mr. Fowler 
leaned up against the house so that he might think about it at his 
leisure ; what bothered him most was when heshut the left eye and 
saw one street standing still, it would begin to move as soon as 
he opened the right eye; but ifhe looked with the right eye he could 
see a stationary street which immediately began moving when he 
opened the left eye; that was what he could not settle to his satis- 
faction, whether it was the street he saw with his right eye that 
was moving, or whether it was the one he saw with his left, and 
so he leaned against the wall to think about it. 

He was not, however, permitted to remain there long, for one 
of his companions, who was sober, took him by the arm and pulled 
him forward. 

“Come on, Gus, old boy,” he said. “I had no idea you were so 
bad as this.” 

“shall rite,” replied Mr. css “Tm perfly sober; on’ I 
cou’ndt tell which street to go’p.” 

‘“What on earth have you been drinking to get you so tight in in 
such a hurry. I never saw you so before. What did you drink?” 

‘“‘ Braces,” replied Mr. Honmlars sententiously. 

“ What ?” 

‘¢ An’ collar but’n.” 

“T think you must be going mad,” replied his companion. 
“Here, boys,” to the others, ‘‘ call a cab and let us take him 
home.” 

A cab was speedily brought and Mr. Fowler and his companions 
got in. Mr. Fowler recovered quite as rapidly as he had been at- 
tacked. His drunkenness seemed to be of that evanescent kind 
which will partially prostrate a man fora few minutes, but rapidly 
passes away. By the time the cab reached Place d’Armes Hill he 
was more than half-sober, and protested against going home in 
such plausible terms that his companions, thinking he was all 
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right agreed to his proposal to go down to Freeman’s and have 
some oysters. 

After oysters—and a few glasses of “'alf-and-’alf” to prevent 
_ the oysters disagreeing with them—a game of billiards was pro- 
posed and the four adjourned to Chadwick’s where they gota 
private room and enjoyed a quiet game for about an hour. 

It must not be supposed that these games were played dry; on 
the contrary they were wet games, that is to say the losers of each 
game had to pay for drinks; there were not many drinks, because 
there were not many games; but Mr. Fowler conceived a passion- 
ate desire for brandy cock-tails, and not content with the regular 
drinks on each game indulged in several “drinks between drinks,” 
which tended to make his playing rather peculiar. 

Wonderful billiards did Mr. Fowler play, and marvellous were 
the shots he made. The principal difficulty seemed to be that he 
saw too many balls on the table; he never saw less than seven or 
eight, unless he shut one eye, and then he invariably missed, and 
the extraordinary manner in which they managed to run about 
the table without hilting each other greatly surprised him. Still 
he was not discouraged, and, although he seldom made a shot, and 
rarely struck anything but the cushion, he was hopeful and con- 
fident to the last, and felt fully persuaded that when he “got his 
hand in ” he could do wonders. 

But although he could do nothing with the balls he did wonders 
with the chalk; every time he missed a stroke he chalked his cue; 
not content with chalking the tip he covered it half way up its 
length with a thick coat of chalk; he chalked the butt; he chalked 
his hand clear up to his wrist; he chalked the cushion every time 
he had to rest his hand on it; he chalked the bridge whenever he 
had to use it; he chalked his trowsers and his nose, and once, in 
a fit of partial abstraction, he meditatively began chalking his 
head until he had introduced a large premature patch of grey 
hairs. 

Still he wasn’t drunk. Oh, dear no! He said he wasn’t, and 
he ought to know. He kept his legs well, however, walked about 
all right, and talked pretty reasonably ; his face was very much 
flushed, and his eyes looked as if they had been boiled and had 
not got thoroughly cooked, but he behaved quietly and orderly, 
much more so than some sober men do. 

About eleven the party left Chadwick’s and went down to the 
St. James, where they had a parting drink, Mr. Fowler avowing 
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his intention of going to St. Urbain street, and his companions 
starting for their boarding-house in University street. | 

I don’t think Mr. Fowler could have gone directly home, for it 
was nearly twelve o’clock when he found himself opposite the 
Bank of Montreal; he could still walk a little, but in a very un- 
certain and wobbling sort of way. The sidewalk in front of the 
Bank must decidedly have been too narrow, for, although there 
was no one else near him at the time, Mr. Fowler could not find 
room to pass the lamp-post, and so ran against it. | 

““Skuze me, o’ fel’w; didden shee’r.” ’ 

He leaned up against it, and feeling one of the projecting orna- 
ments, took hold of it and shook it warmly. 

“’S hall rite, o’ fel’w ; ’ll shee’r home, nev’ f’ar.” 

He passed his arm affectionately around the post, and leaned 
his head against it; his hat fell off, but he did not notice it, and 
in a few seconds he was more than half-asleep. 

“Look a here, young fellar,” said a loud, authoritative voice 
in his ear, “this ’ere won’t do. What’s the matter with you?” 
and a blue-coated limb of the law laid his hand on his shoulder 
and gave him a shake. 

“8 hall rite, plesman; my fr’n ’ll take m’ home.” 

“Will he; well I think not; I’ll just'run you in and leave you 
where you'll be well taken care of; so come along, young fellar, 
and no nonsense with you;” and to show his earnestness in his 
intention of “running him in” he took Mr. Fowler by the arm 
and turned his steps towards the Central Station. But it was no 
use; tired and outraged nature could stand it no longer, and 
before he had got him fairly across the street, Mr. Fowler was 
fast asleep and fell heavily on the sidewalk. Fortunately he did 
not hurt himself, and the policeman, calling a cab, put him into 
it and took him down to the Central Station, where he was placed 
in one of the cells in a state of unconsciousness. 

Mr. Fowler did not awake from his drunken sleep until about 
six o’clock in the morning. He had not passed a very quiet or 
agreeable night; he had slept, but that sleep had been greatly 
disturbed by dreams which were partially realities. He dreamt 
that he was chained down to a bed of ice, while legions of fierce 
and terrible-looking monsters galloped over him, and he was 
powerless to resist their constant attacks. Monstrously hideous 
shapes, with long, clammy, sticky legs, seemed to crawl with 
sickening sliminess over his face, nibbling at his lips and eyes, 
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and scratching with malignant pleasure the end of his ne 
Curious fantastic visions of monster rats, with huge glittering 
white teeth, and tails of prodigious length and thickness, passed 
before him. Squeaks of surpassing loudness and shrillness were 
ringing in his ears, and the dull, rusty creaking of gigantic por- 
tals ever and anon crashed upon his brain. Wild shrieks, and cries, 
and ribald laughter, and profane words seemed to ring perpetually 
in the air; the low wail of sorrow, the wild outburst of frenzy, 
the piteous pleading of maudlin drunkenness were heard over 
and over by him. A dim chaos of sound appeared to be rolling 
constantly through his mind, and slowly moulding itself into 
definite shape. He slept; but it was the troubled, distempered 
sleep of the drunkard, which racks and wrenches the brain with 
frightful visions, and leaves him in the morning with tired, ach- 
ing limbs, and a dull, heavy head with sharp shooting pains dart- 
ing through it. 

It was still quite dark in the close, fetid cell when Mr. Fowler 
awoke and tried to collect his scattered senses sufficiently to tell 
where he was. The horrors of his dream were partially realised, 
for there were ancient and wise looking rats prospecting about 
the bodies of the recumbent figures on the damp floor, and regi- 
ments, squadrons, brigades and armies of cockroaches were per- 
forming their evolutions along the floor, the walls, the sleepers 
and the ceiling; the atmosphere was heavy with the fumes of stale 
liquor and still staler tobacco, and it seemed as if a combination 
of every known and unknown stench pervaded the place. 

There was about a dozen inmates of the cell beside Mr. Fowler, 
and they were for the most part lying on the floor in all sorts of 
uncomfortable positions just as they had fallen when first brought 
in ; some laid on their back with arms and legs distended, mouths 
open and stentorian breathing denoting that they had not yet re- 
covered from their drunken sleep; others were crouched into small 
heaps, head down, looking as if dead, one or two were awake and 
standing at the barred door trying to induce the turnkey to pro- 
cure them some coffee. One man was sitting in a corner of the 
cell mumbling over something to himself, and as Mr. Fowler rose 
to approach the door he struck this man with his foot. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said politely, “it was quite acci- 
dental I assure you; but this place is so crowded there is scarcely 
room to move without striking some one.” 

“All right,” replied the man, “ that’s enough, you're a gentle- 
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man I can see, and as I’m a perfect gentleman myself I can’t ex- 
pect anything more than an apology from another gentleman.” 

The man rose and approached the door at the same time as 
Fowler, and they enquired together if they could be allowed to 
bail themselves out. 

Mr. Harway (for, of course, it was him) appeared greatly relieved 
when told that his bail would be two dollars and a half, and still 
moreso when informed that four dollars and a half had been found 
on him when he was picked up drunk on Notre Dame street. 

“ All right, Doc,” he muttered. ‘Ill give you the slip yet; 
your detectives can’t arrive before half-past nine, and by that time 
I shall be well on my way to New York.” He stood near the door 
while Mr. Fowler made inquiry about his case and overheard what 
was said. 

Mr. Fowler’s case was very simple, two dollars and a half was 
required for bail and he was free to go. But here a difficulty arose ; 
Mr. Fowler didn’t happen to have two dollars and a half, and he 
inquired whether he could send for a friend. The turnkey replied 
that he could do so, and, after some delay, broughta small boy who, 
in consideration of a promised quarter, agreed to go to Mrs. Grub’s 
and inform Mr. Farron of the unpleasant condition his room-mate 
was in. 

While Mr. Fowler had been talking to the turnkey, Mr. Harway 
had been observing him attentively ; and, when the boy had been 
despatched, he turned to Fowler and said : 

« Wxcuse me, sir, I’m a perfect gentleman, and I mean no 
offence, but ain’t I seen you somewheres before ?” 

‘Very likely,” replied Mr. Fowler, good humoredly. “J’m 
pretty well known in Montreal.” 

“Tm blessed!” exclaimed Mr. Harway, as a sudden light seemed 
to break in on him. “I’m blessed if you ain’t the gentleman that 
Was so anxious to break the little game of faro I had at the last 
races. You shouldn’t play so reckless, sir, or youll lose your 
money.’ 

“I’m pretty sure to lose it playing with you,” rejoined Mr. 
Fowler, turning away; but Mr. Harway put his hand on his arm 
and detained him. 

“Excuse me, sir, but you were with Mr. Morton that day, 
wasn’t you?” 

pak as.” 


“ He’s a great friend of yours, ain’t he?” 
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“Yes; what business of yours is that? ” 

“Well, I’m blessed!” said Mr. Harway, with emphasis; “I’m 
blessed if this ain’t the queerest go I ever heard of. Now, Doe, 
my boy, I’ll be square with you before night. I couldn’t afford to 
stay in the city long enough to do it myself, but Pll fix you now, 
never fear. Come here a minute, if you please, sir,’’ he continued 
to Fowler; “I have something of importance to tell you which 
concerns your friend, Mr. Morton. I’m a perfect gentleman, and 
I never tells a lie when the truth will do as well, so you can 
believe every word I say.” 

The two men sat down together, and before Mr. Farron had 
arrived Mr. Harway had related all he knew about Dr. Griffith to 
the astonished Mr. Fowler. 

‘“T don’t suppose I shall make anything out of this job now,” 
said Mr. Harway, in conclusion; “ but I promised the Doc I’d get 
square with him for that kick last night, and I’m a perfect gentle- 
man, and always keep my word when it don’t pay better to break 
ry 


SCENE III. 
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Tue trifling matter of providing bail for Mr. Fowler having 
been satisfactorily arranged by Mr. Farron, the two gentlemen 
left the Station, accompanied by Mr. Harway, and proceeded to 
the Jacques Cartier Hotel where Mr. Harway insisted that it was 
necessary to his peace of mind and happiness that he should have 
a little cold gin. | 

‘What will you take, gentlemen,” he said: “TI always find a 
little cold gin lies very warm on the stomach inthe morning; it’s 
a good thing for the digestion too, and helps the appetite wonder- 
fully if you put a little bitters in it. Gin and bitters,” he contin- 
ued, to the bar-keeper, “ Pll put in the gin.” ’ 

He about half filled a tumbler with raw gin, added a few drops 
of bitters and swallowed the mixture without troubling the water 
jug. Mr. Fowler needed the cool and refreshing services of a 
“John Collins” to restore him, and Mr. Farron wisely contented 
himself with a cigar. 
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“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Harway, after the drinks had been 
disposed of, “I leave it to you to see your friend Mr. Morton 
righted. I’m blessed if I wouldn’t like to stay and see the game 
out myself; but, there’s folks coming here on this morning train 
that I don’t want to see, and so I'll have to leave; but I trust to 
you to fix the doctor all right. I told him I’d be even with him 
for that kick, and I like to keep my word; and, if the affair gets 
into the papers, perhaps you wouldn’t mind sending me one, 
gentlemen, I’d esteem it a favor, and as I’m a perfect gentiemen I 
am always willing to accept a favor from another gentleman. 
You see,” he continued, “I shouldn’t have minded anything so 
much as a kick; if he had knocked me down with his fist, I 
shouldn’t have cared so much about it; I’ve had that done before. 
Even if he had fired at me witha revolver I should not have 
minded so long as it didn’t hitme; but a gentleman naturally has 
his feelings hurt when he gets kicked like a dog, and, as (ma 
perfect gentleman, I couldn’t stand it. So blow his game, gentle- 
men, and let me know of it, if you can.” 

After delivering this speech Mr. Harway gave an address to 
Fowler, and then bowed himself out, and started for the depot to 
leave the city before the detectives from Battleboro’ arrived. 

Mr. Fowler retired to his boarding house and betook himself to 
bed where he endeavoured to sleep off the effects of his last night’s 
potations. It was afternoon before he felt sufficiently recovered to 
go out, and when he reached Mr. Morton’s office he found that gen- 
tleman had gone for a drive around the mountain with some friends 
from the States; he was therefore compelled to postpone his in- 
tended disclosure until the evening when he was told Morton would 
be at home. He, however, utilized the afternoon by a trip to Lon- 
gueuil where he discovered the house lately occupied by Mrs. 
Griffith, closed, and obtained particulars of her death from the 
neighbors. 

Mr. Harway had carefully instilled into Mr. Fowler’s mind his 
own theory that Mrs. Griffith was not dead at all, but merely re- 
moved by the Doctor; he, therefore, paid but little attention to the 
account of the funeral, etc., which he heard from the people he 
questioned on the subject; and it was in a strong belief that 
Mamie was alive that he called at Mr. Morton’s in the evening. 

Mr. Morton had only returned from his drive a few minutes 
when Mr. Fowler entered his room, and he was enjoying a quiet 
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pipe and a glass of ale when Mr. Fowler made his presence known 
by a loud rap on the door. 

‘Come in,” said Mr. Morton, and Mr. Fowler did as requested ; 
he sat by the table where Mr. Morton was seated and said, in a con- 
fidential sort of way : 

“Charlie, I have something very serious to say to you.” 

Charlie Morton smiled quietly, for he was accustomed to receive 
half-confidences from Mr. Fowler, who was always getting himself 
into some little scrape. 

“ What is it, Gus; anything I can manage for you?” 

‘No; it is something you must manage for yourself. I got 
into difficulties last night, old fellow, and—well—you see, the fact 
is—I got into quod.” 

“ Arrested ?” 

“Yes.” It cost Mr. Fowler something to make this confession ; 
for Charlie Morton was one of the few men whose good opinion he 
valued; and he scarcely wanted to let him know where he had 
spent the night; still there was no way of explaining his story 
except by a full statement of the circumstances under which he 
had gained his information; so, Mr. Fowler ‘‘ made a clean breast 
of it,” and gave a full account of his meeting with Mr. Harway, and 
all that had been told him by that personage. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Charlie,” he said in conclusion, ‘it’s my 
opinion that Harry Griffith is a rascal.”—I am rather afraid that 
Mr. Fowler used an adjective before the word rascal, but I don’t 
like to record it without being very sure—“ he is playing some 
double game, which I do not quite understand ; but confound him 
I want to see his game spoiled.” 

Mr. Fowler struck the table with his clenched hand as if exem- 
plifying the way he would like to see the doctor spoiled; but un- 
fortunately he was rather too excited, and struck the table so hard 
that he hurt his knuckles, and put the back of his hand up to his 
mouth in the most inglorious and unheroic manner. 

Charlie Morton did not say anything for some minutes; he was 
strongly and deeply excited, but he was thinking the matter over 
as quietly and calmly as he could. 

“Gus,” he said at last, “ I think this man Harway has been try- 
ing to make a fool of you. Poor Mamie was drowned years ago, 
for if she had not been she would have written to me long before 
now. She knew I was in Montreal; and itis not likely she would 
be in the same city with me and not try to find me. I have nota 
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very high opinion of Harry Griffith’s character; and he might, 
very possibly, have tried to deceive me, but Mamie never would.” 

“ But suppose she thought you were dead; suppose Griffith told 
her so?” said Mr. Fowler, halfdoubtfully. “He might have done 
it, you know.” 

Mr. Morton paused for some time before replying ; he was think- 
ing over the strange intelligence he had heard, and when he spoke 
it was in a hard unnatural voice, quite unlike his own. 

“You may be right, Gus; perhaps you are; Mamie may be alive 
—oh, God grant that she is,—but I scarcely think she can be. I 
don’t feel it, somehow; I don’t feel as if Harry Griffith could have 
played so mean a part towards me. Why man,” he continued, “TI 
was his old school mate ; we were boys together—of course, I ob- 
jected to his marrying Mamie, because I always thought he would 
turn out bad; but, such a devilish scheme as this I would be sorry 
to credit him with. And Annie too—,” he stopped suddenly, 
and a hard cold look totally unlike his usual aspect seemed to come 
over his face. 

“Gus,” he said after a while, “if Harry Griffith has done this 
thing to me; if he has stolen my sister; stolen my friendship ; 
Stolen my love; played me false everyway, while I have played 
him true, I will hunt him down, I’ll hound him to death—I could 
kill him now without one particle of remorse, and I’ll do it, if 
this story proves true.” 

The man’s whole nature seemed to have changed in the few 
seconds which had elapsed since Fowler told him the story he 
had heard from Mr. Harway. Morton had at first listened quietly, 
and with a gentlemanly smile of disbelief on his lips. He had 
said nothing; and he had only regarded the tale as some idle fancy 
of Fowler's, or a story which some designing person had told 
Fowler with the ultimate design of making money out of it; but 
as the possibility of the truth flashed on him, all the latent 
strength and force of his nature was called into life, and he rose 
to leave the room, fully prepared to wring the truth from the doc- 
tor, if it cost the life of one or both in doing so. » 

“Hold on, old fellow ; where are you off to ?” said Mr. Fowler, 
endeavoring to detain his companion. “ You didn’t put your hat 
on, and you might catch cold in the nose or some such thing.” 

“Gus, I must see Harry at once. I can tell in one second after 
I ask him ‘ where is Mamie,’ whether the story you have heard 


is true or not. Come with me ; perhaps, it may be as well for 
G 
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both he and I that there should be a witness to our interview, it 
may end fatally for one.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Fowler, catching Morton by the arm, and 
placing his own back against the door, “ this sort of thing won't 
do at all, Charlie; no case of ‘coffee for one, pistols for two,’ 
where I am concerned. No sir. If you want a little of the manly 
art, I don’t mind holding the sponge for you, and wiping your 
mouth out with a drop of vinegar when you can scarcely come to 
time, but, none of this blood and thunder business shall go on 
while I stand around. As soon as you get sane I shall be happy 
to go up with you, and we'll interview the doctor together. I 
don’t mind trying to hang him in a square sort of way, you know; 
but I won’t have any unfair business while I am around ; so you 
must promise me, Charlie,—I can trust to your word—that there 
shall be no violence, or you shall not go to see him to-night.” 

Mr. Morton laughed a little at this outburst of his friend’s, and 
his ill-humor seemed to pass away in a moment. 

“Gus, old fellow, you need not be at all alarmed,” he said. “1 
shall not make this a desperate case; come with me, if only to 
convince you how mild and amiable I can be.” 

“Charlie,” responded Mr. Fowler, moving from the door, and 
extending his hand, “ put it there! You're a brick, that’s what 
you are, and I'll see you through this business as long as I have 
a leg to stand on; and if the doctor’s head wants punching we'll 
do it together, old fellow, and I’ll introduce him to a few of the 
dodges I learnt from Joe Coburn, while I wasin New York.” 

The pair departed arm-in-arm for Dr. Griffith’s office, and 
Morton tried hard to be merry and jolly as they went along. But 
the effort was a severe one; the strong feeling which had been 
raised within him by the story he had heard could not be easily 
controlled, and Mr. Fowler, noticing his companion’s excitement, 
was making mental bets with himself as to the probability of the 
doctor’s head being “ punched” as soon as Morton met him. 

The meeting, however, was not destined to take place. On 
reaching Dr. Griffith’s office they were informed by the servant 
that the doctor had left town and would not return for two or three 
weeks. 

‘‘Where has he gone?” asked Morton. 

“T don’t know exactly, sir; but I think it must be somewhere 
west, as I heard him say he had to catch the eight o'clock train.” 

Mr. Morton looked at his watch. It is no use trying to catch 
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him at the depot now as it was already past eight, and the train 
had started. 

“Gus,” he said, “ I don’t know what to do; whether I ought to 
follow Harry, or wait quietly until his return. What do you 
think ?” 

“] think it’s no use trying to think about it to-night. You can’t 
follow him now, for you don’t know where he has gone, and even 
if you did there is no train now to go by. Wait until to-morrow, 
old fellow; sleep over it, and perhaps some bright inspiration 
might come to you in your dreams.” 

To tell the truth Fowler was rather glad that the doctor was 
absent, for he feared the consequences of a meeting with Morton 
in the humor that gentleman was in. “ Better give Charlie a 
chance to cool off,” was Mr. Fowler’s mental soliloquy, “ it can’t 
do him much harm to wait until to-morrow.” 

Morton turned impatiently away, and walked rapidly down the 
hill in silence. Mr. Fowler was a good walker, but he found some 
difficulty in keeping up with his companion, and he felt very much 
as if he was in fora walking match; still he said nothing until 
they had descended the hill and were turning into St James street, 
when Mr. Morton suddenly stopped and said : | 

“Gus, I have thought it over. I’ll put this matter into the 
hands of a detective. I have great faith in detectives, they are 
wonderful fellows for finding out things. I’ll set Murphy or Cullen 
to work to-morrow morning, and I’ll soon know whether there is 
any truth in Mr, Harway’s story or not.” 

“That's right, old boy, let the matter rest until to-morrow ; 
and, as you’ve nothing special to do to-night, come up to my room 
and smoke a quiet pipe; perhaps Frank may be able to give us 
an idea, he’s a wonderful fellow for ideas although his head is always 
so full of hip bones, and all that sort of thing. 

He linked his arm through Mr. Morton’s, and they strolled up 
St. James street, towards Mr. Fowler's boarding house. 


SCENE IV. 


MISS HOWSON GETS MARRIED. 


Miss Howson set about her arrangements for her elopement in 
a more business-like manner than would, generally, have been ex- 
pected from a girl of her temper and disposition. 
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She had given up all hope of gaining her father’s consent to her 
marriage with Dr. Griffith; she knew him well enough to know 
that once he had “‘ put his foot down,” as he expressed it, it re- 
quired considerable power to get that foot up again; but she knew 
also his natural kindness of heart, and, she wisely concluded that, 
although he would not consent to her marrying the doctor,she would 
most probably be forgiven if she ran away without leave, and 
asked forgiveness afterwards. 

She did not try the plan Dr. Griffith proposed; she was a little 
bit afraid of Miss Moxton, and, therefore, did not like to give her 
the slightest opportunity of being able to interfere with the elope- 
ment. She had a sort of undefined idea that her aunt might 
catch her at the depot at the last moment, and spoil all her hopes 
by causing her arrest, or the doctor’s arrest, the train’s arrest, or 
somebody’s arrest, and so prevent the consummation of her hopes. 

She was not at all clear about this arresting business ; but, she 
had got it in her head, somehow, that any two persons trying 
to elope, may be arrested by any person who pleased to do so. 
She could not exactly settle in her mind whether it was burglary 
or manslaughter she could be arrested for; but she settled it defi- 
nitely that they should not be arrested at all. 

She laid a very careful plot. In the first place, she took an 
opportunity, after breakfast, to see her father ; and, with one small 
effort to influence his consent to her marriage, appeared to ac- 
quiesce in his desire. 

Next she confined her plans to Julia—who entered into them 
warmly—and then the two sisters went out to make a call. 

Now, amongst Miss Howson’s most intimate friends was a Mrs. 
Sloper, an old schoolmate who had sloped off with Sloper about 
two years ago; and who, having been forgiven by her father, had 
been impressed with the idea that eloping was a very fine thing. 

To Mrs. Sloper Miss Howson and Julia went, and she was told 
of Mr. Howson’s objection to Annie’s marrying the doctor, and the 
determination of both parties most intimately concerned to elope ; 
and her kind offices were solicited. 

“My dear child” said Mrs. Sloper, “I have not heard of any- 
thing so. delightful since I ran away with dear Frank,—and a ter- 
rible time I had. You know how mother went on about my mar- 
rying him, and how she persuaded father to order him out of the 
the house. I did not care so much for him, but I did not like 
the way mother went on about it, and so I determined to have him 
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at any price. But mother was too smart for me for a while. 
Twice she spoiled our plans by going out with me when I wanted 
to go out alone, so that I could meet Frank, and we could be off, 
until I began to suspect that John, the coachman—who carried my 
letters to Frank and brought me his in return—was playing us 
both false. And so it proved to be; the mean old thing used to 
open both letters and read them, and then tell mother the contents. 
He was making money by it, for, of course Frank and I both 
paid him, and mother also gave him money, 80, he liked it very 
well. 

“When I was sure he was playing me false I did not know what 
to do; but, at last, I thought of Bridget, the cook, who had always 
been very kind to me, and I determined to confide in her. 

“¢Shure am’ faith,’ she said, ‘ye’s needn’t want any favors of 
that nasty old John. I'll fix it all right for ye, honey. You jist 
write a note to Misther Frank, tilling him to meet ye at the cor- 
ner the night afther to-morrow, and [ll show ye how to git off 
without any body suspectin’ ye.’ 

“And then she advised me to try a disguise. Oh, girls, you 
ought to have seen me after I had put on‘’a suit of Bridget’s 
clothes, and blacked my face, and had on a pair of father’s cast-off 
boots, and wore a wig of curled horse hair! I was a sight.” 

The recollection of the “sight” seemed to come so vividly 
before Mrs. Sloper that she threw herself back in her chair and 
laughed heartily. At last she continued : 

‘‘T dressed in the kitchen, and, just as I had finished, mother 
came down stairs. I was frightened I can tell you; but I was 
determined to get away if possible, so [ faced her out. She 
looked at me suspiciously when she entered, and asked Bridget 
who I was. Bridget answered at once that I was a friend of hers, 
one who had been kind to her in the South, and that seemed to 
satisfy her. ‘Bridget,’ she asked, ‘have you seen Jennie within 
half an hour? She is not up in her room, and I can’t find her 
anywhere.’ 

‘“ Bridget hesitated for a moment, and then answered, ‘Shure, 
mum, I never goes up to her room, an’ she sildim comes doun 
here, an’ how could I tell ye where she is?’ 

“My mother appeared satisfied with this rather ambiguous 
answer; and I went out the back way, as soon as possible. I met 
Frank; we got married; father and mother forgave us, when they . 
found they could not unmarry us; and you know how happy we 
have been together. So,” concluded Mrs. Sloper, “I advise Annie 
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to black her face, and walk out of the house without any one 
recognising her.” 

“No,” replied Miss Howson, decidedly, “I won’t black my face 
to please any one; but I think I can manage without that, only I 
want you to help me. I want you to ask Julia and I to dine 
here to-day. To write a letter, I mean, so that I can show it to. 
auntie, and prevent any suspicion. Then Harry can call for me 
about seven, and the four of us, you, Harry, Julia and I, can go 
to Dr. Bellowhard, and there will be no more trouble; and Harry 
and I can take the train for Niagara to-night. In your note say 
‘come early,’ and I will tell auntie to send the carriage for us at 
half-past nine, and you can give the coachman a note I will write 
to papa.” 

Mrs. Sloper immediately agreed to the plan, and wrote the 
required note, which was shortly afterwards delivered at Mr. 
Howson’s residence. 

The doctor was duly notified of the plan and arrived at Mrs. 
Sloper’s residence shortly after seven. He and the three ladies 
immediately proceeded to the residence of the Rev. Dr. Bellow- 
hard, and in a few minutes Dr. Griffith and Miss Howson were 
declared man and wife. 

Mrs. Sloper and Julia left the newly married couple to proceed 
to the depot alone, and returned to Mrs. Sloper’s residence to 
await the arrival of the carriage which would only have one 
occupant instead of two. Annie had written the letter to her father 
and entrusted it to Julia, but that young lady felt uncommonly 
uncomfortable as she drove home alone, thinking of the possibility 
of her father’s anger descending on her head. 

The station was crowded when the doctor and his young wife 
arrived; but they met no one they recognized. 

Tickets and a state-room in the Pullman had been previously 
secured, and no time was lost in reaching the car as the conductor’s 
warning voice was already erying “ All Aboard,” and the last bell 
was ringing. 

The doctor was assisting his wife up the steps of the car, when a 
gentleman, running out very hastily, struck her and almost threw 
her back into her husband’s arms. 

“ Excuse me, miss,” he exclaimed. ‘’Pon my word, you know, 
I’m quite ashamed of my carelessness; can’t see a yard before me 
without my glass, you know—why,” he continued, after he had 
succeeded in fixing a diminutive eye-glass in his left eye and looked 
through it spy-glass fashion, “I declare it’s Miss Howson; I’m 
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awfully glad to see you, you know, and ever so sorry that I was 
awkward enough to run against you, don’t you see. Are you going 
away, or only, like me, come to see some friends off?” and Mr. 
Theophilus Launcelot Polydor Johnson took off his hat and bowed 
very low. 

That fear about anybody being able to arrest her while running 
away returned to the young bride now; but she felt braver with 
her husband by her side, and she answered promptly: 

“ My husband and I are about to start on our wedding trip to 
Niagara. Will you be kind enough to let me pass into the car, the 
train will start in a minute.” 

“Your who?” exclaimed Mr. Johnson in astonishment. 

“My husband, Dr. Griffith. Please let me pass.” 

“ Oh certainly, pray excuse me.” He got off the step and the 
doctor assisted his wife into the car. The two men glared at each 
other for a moment, but neither spoke. In another minute the 
train was steaming out of the depot, and Mr. Johnson was left 
standing alone, gazing at the departing cars through his eye-glass, 
which was stuck so firmly in his left eye that it seemed as if it 
would never come out again. 

“ Here’s ago, you know,” he said after awhile, addressing nobody 
in particular, and still looking at the red light of the fleeting train ; 
“it must be a go, don’t you see, I can’t make it out exactly; but 
I’ll see about it.” 

He proceeded to see about it immediately by leaving the depot 
and walking towards St. James street. 


SCENE V. 
A GOOD MANY PEOPLE GET ASTONISHED. 


Mr. Jonson stopped on the way and purchased a cigar; he was 
not a man capable of any great amount of very hard thinking, but 
he had an idea that he always thought better while smoking than 
at any other time. 

He felt pretty certain that he had just witnessed an elopement ; 
but could not exactly make up his mind what action he ought to 
take in the matter. Although a fool he was a gentleman, and it 
seemed to him that it was scarcely fair that he, an admirer of 
Miss Howson’s, should turn informer on her when she had shown 
so decided a preference for another as to marry him. And then 
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he thought that if she was really married—which he did not 
doubt—it could be of no advantage to him to have the runaways 
stopped; but another consideration rose before him, and that was 
his duty to the ‘old boy,” as he mentally termed Mr. Howson 3 
and whether it should be honorable in him to keep the knowledge 
of Annie’s elopement a secret from her father. 

“It’s an awful puzzle, you know,” thought Mr. Johnson ; “ it’s 
a brick wall I can’t find a hole in to peep through, don’t you 
see. I must ask somebody about it; perhaps it would be as well 
to ask Gus, he is an awfully clever fellow for getting himself and 
other people out of scrapes; and he might see a way out of this 
which I can’t. Yes,” he added, after a few contemplative putts 
at his cigar which seemed to inspire him, “ yes, I’ll tell Gus, and 
hear oe he says about it.” 

When Mr. Johnson reached Mr. Fowler’s lodgings, he found 
that gentleman in close conference with Morton and Farron. 
They were talking very earnestly together when he entered the 
room, but stopped their conversation as soon as they saw him, so 
that a momentary pause ensued. 

‘“ Halloa, Polly!” exclaimed Mr. Fowler, breaking the silence, 
how are you? Sit down and have a pipe. I’m ever so glad to 
gee you.” 

Mr. Fowler, however, did not look at all glad; on the contrary 
he seemed annoyed, and looked very much as if he wished Mr. 
Johnson at the bottom of the Red Sea, in company with Pharaoh 
and all his host, or anywhere but where he was. 

Mr. Johnson did not take the chair Mr. Fowler kicked towards 
him, but after speaking to Farron and bowing to Morton said, 
“Gus, I want to see you about some private business; can you 
come outside for five minutes? ” 

‘All right,’ replied Mr. Fowler looking very much as if he 
thought it was all wrong; and taking his hat he moved towards 
the door, after saying to the others, ‘wait for me, I won’t be 
long.” 

‘‘ What is the matter, old fellow ?” he said when they had gained 
the landing. 

“T’m in a muddle, don’t you see, and I want a bit of advice 
from you, you know.” 

“Well, go on; we can talk here just as well asin the street, 
and I want to go out with Frank and Charlie as soon as possible. 
No one can hear us here; what is it ?” 

Mr. Johnson told his adventure as briefly as possible, and the 
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doubt he was in as to what he ought to do, and was very much 
astonished at Mr. Fowler’s suddenly seizing him by the arm and 
pulling him back into the room they had just quitted. | 

“Tt is allright,” shouted Mr. Fowler, greatly excited. “I know 
where the doctor is; he has eloped with Annie Howson, and they 
are on their way to Niagara Falls; Polly saw them at the depot, 
and Annie told him they were married, and where they were go- 
ing.” 

“What ?” exclaimed both his hearers. ‘“ Hloped.” 

‘““ Yes,” said Mr. Johnson, “that is, you know, they were going 
away together, don’t you see, and Annie said she was married you 
know, and I am in a fix as to whether I ought to tell the ‘ old boy,’ 
don’t you see.” 

There was dead silence in the room for a few seconds, which 
was broken at last by Morton, but his voice sounded so hard and 
unnatural that Fowler and Farron involuntarily started as they 
heard it. He was trying hard to keep cool and hide his emotion, 
but his face was very pale, his eyes glared fiercely, and his lips 
twitched convulsively as he spoke, 

“T am very much obliged to you, Mr. Johnson,” he said; “ but 
as an old and trusted friend of Mr. Howson’s I will save you the 
trouble of telling the ‘old boy,’ by informing him myself. I can’t 
go down to the Police Station with you just now, boys,” he con- 
tinued to Fowler and Farron, “that matter must rest until to- 
morrow morning. I must see Mr. Howson at once. Give me my 
hat, boys.” | 

He rose to go, and Fowler and Farron exchanged glances to 
know whether it would not be better for one or both of them to 
go with him, but before either of them had time to rise there was 
‘a knock at the door, and, in answer to Mr. Farron’s cry, ‘“ come in,” 
Mr. Boggs entered the room. 

“Good hevening, gents all,” he said giving a sort of general 
bow, “hi ’opes hi sees you well.” 

“ Waita moment, Charlie,” called Mr. Fowler, as Morton moved 
toward the door, “I’m going out, and I’ll walk a little way with 
you.” 

‘“‘ Make haste, then; I feel as if [ was on fire.” 

Mr. Fowler did not make quite so much haste, however, as was 
expected of him, for the simple reason that he could: not find his 
hat which had fallen off when he dragged Mr. Johnson into the 
room, and was quietly reposing at the foot of the stairs while 
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Mr. Fowler was searching under the bed, and in every likely and 
unlikely place for it. 

“ Hi’ave got what you wanted, Mr. Farron,” said Mr. Boggs, 
advancing into the room, and speaking confidentially, “hand hits 
ha beauty.” 

‘All right,” replied Farron, who had lost all interest in hip 
bones for the present. ‘Call to-morrow and I will settle with you ; 
I am busy now.” 

“ Hall right, yer ’onor,” replied Mr, Boggs, backing towards the 
door. ‘‘ You'll find it a beauty, sir. Poor lady, so pretty-looking, 
too, hand she just ’ad a baby. The baby’s there, too, has I thought 
hi might as well bring hit along.” 

“Where did you get it, Boggs?” inquired Mr.- Fowler, who, 
after an unsuccessful dive under the bed for what he thought was 
his hat but found to be a boot, had just reappeared, looking very 
hot and dusty.” 

“ Hat Longueuil, gents both.” 

“ Longueuil !” 

The word fell like an echo from the lips of both students at once, 
and they looked into each other’s faces with an expression half 
astonishment, half fear. 

“ When?” asked Farron. 

“Last night, gents both. Hi took hit hup to the college this 
morning, nice hand tidy done hup has a sack of potatoes, hand I 
should ’ave come round sooner but my hold woman was took with 
a sickness which hadded one to the male population, and hi ’opes it 
will make ’er ’appy.” 

“Come on, Gus, what are you so long about ?” said Morton, 
turning from the window where he had been standing gazing with 
a vague, far-off look into the street. 

“ Don’t be in a hurry, Charlie,” said Farron. “Sit down a minute; 
there may be something of more importance to attend to than see- 
ing Mr. Howson a few minutes sooner or later. This man was 
engaged by me to procure a subject, he tells me he has gota 
mother and a little baby from Longueuil ; perhaps 

He said no more, for Morton’s face told him he understood all 
that “‘ perhaps” might mean. 

“T see it Frank,” he said, after a pause. “TI can satisfy all my 
doubts at once. Let me once look on this corpse, and if it proves 
to be a stranger it will tend to allay my anxiety; if it should be 
Mamie—” 
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He said no more, but a hard, stern look stole over his face, and 
he clenched his hands until the nails almost pierced the flesh. 

‘Let us go,” he exclaimed presently. “I am all on fire until I 
know the truth,” and he took Farron’s arm and left the room. 

“Yes, let us go,” echoed Mr. Fowler who had a misty sort of 
idea that the greater number of people went the better, and he 
clapped Mr. Johnson’s hat on that astonished gentleman’s head, 
and hurried him out of the room as hastily as he had a short 
while before ushered him into it. Indeed so great was Mr. Fow- 
ler’s haste that he quite forgot he had no hat on, and would most 
undoubtedly have gone bareheaded had he not, fortunately, stum- 
bled over the one he had dropped at the foot of the stairs. 

“But, here, hold on, look here, old fellow, where are you going 
to, you know,” said Mr. Johnson who, of course, had not under- 
stood the dialogue about the body which Mr. Boggs had exhumed, 
“ You can’t go to Niagara to-night, don’t you see?” 

‘Niagara! Who wants to go to Niagara? ” 

“Then where are you going?” 

“To the college.” 

“No, thank you. I went into the dissecting room once with 
Frank, you know, and the fellows played tricks on me, don’t you 
see ; put a piece of liver in my pocket, pelted bits of ‘meat,’ as 
they called it, at me, and gave me nasty bones to smell, you know. 
No, I don’t like a dissecting room.” 

But his protest was unavailing, for Mr. Fowler had hurried him 
along so rapidly that they were already at the college and the 
four young men ascended the steps together, 

Mr. Boggs did not leave quite so hastily. As soon as he was 
satisfied that they were out of the house, he went to the closet in 
which he remembered having seen Mr. Fowler deposit the black 
bottle on a former occasion; and, having found it, took a pretty 
good drink. He sighed, helped himself again, then replaced the 
bottle and glass, wiped his lips with his coat sleeve, and said, as he 
left the room : 

“ Hi know they’d ‘ave hasked me hif they ’ad remained, for they 
know hi’ave ha’appy ’art. I wonder,” he continued as he went 
down the street, ‘‘ what it was has made them bolt hoff so sudden- 
ly? Hi’opes has ’ow ’taint nothing wrong habout my subject, 
has hit might ’urt the hold woman hif hi was took up. Hit his ha 
bad time to worrit a woman when there ’as been ha hincrease to 
the census. Hi a’most wish hi ’adn’t been hin this job; but hit’s 
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so ‘andy to ’ave ha few hextra dollars when one expects ha hin- 
crease that hi couldn’t withstand the temptation.” 

He returned contemplatively to the stand and resumed control 
of his horse and cab, which had been cared for during his absence 
by a brother Jehu. 


* *K *K * ** Kk * 


Mr. Farron led the way direct to the dissecting-room, and left 
his companions there. 

‘‘ Wait a minute, Charlie,” he said, “and I’ll go down stairs and 
see about it.” 

Morton leaned against one of the heavy oak tables and looked 
about him in a listless sort of way. The scene was not new to him, 
and, had it been, he would scarcely have paid any attention to it. 
Some fifteen or twenty students were working away at various 
parts of the human body which had been taken from the different 
subjects under dissection ; most of them were smoking, and occa- 
sionally a light jest or a snatch of asong might be heard. Ona 
table at the furthest end of the room was a body at which a soli- 
tary student was at work; it had not been dismembered yet, and 
he was opening the body toremove the intestines, etc.; from time 
to time he took out portions and laid them beside him. 

It seemed an eternity to Mr. Morton before Farron returned ; 
yet it was only a few minutes before he re-entered the room and 
said : 

“Tt is up here, Charlie; now don’t get excited, it may be alla 
false alarm, but if it isn’t we will know in a minute. Here, boys,” 
be continued, turning to his brother students, “ which is the last 
body sent up; that of a woman?” 

‘‘Tt’s over there in the corner,” replied one of the students, who 
was scraping away very industriously at a leg bone; “ Billy is at 
work on it; he’s practising post-mortem examination.” 

“It’s mighty queer,” said the party mentioned as Billy, “I 
can’t see through it at all.” 

“What is the matter, Billy?” inquired Mr. Farron, approach- 
ing the table. 

“The heart won’t come out. I’ve got it now,” and giving a 
good pull, he brought out the organ. The moment his eye fell on 
it he changed color, and, hastily passing it to his left hand, he took 
hold of something which appeared to be sticking in it, and drew 
it out. 

It was a long slender rod of glittering steel, with a finely sharp- 
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ened point, which he held up to the light, as he cried in a voice 
of terror : 

‘Great God, boys, this woman has been murdered!” 

‘“« Murdered |” : 

Every student started from his work, the jest remained unfin- 
ished, the song died on the lips where it was to have been born, 
every voice was hushed as they gazed with startled eyes on the 
fatal evidence held up before them; the trickling of a few drops of 
blood to the zine floor and the rumbling of a passing cart fell with 
terrible distinctness on the excited nerves of the horror-stricken 
group. The presence of death they did not mind, but to stand face 
to face with a foul crime, discovered by one of themselves, was a 
new experience to these embryo doctors. 

“Stand aside; let me see it.” Was it the voice of a man or of 
some tortured spirit that spoke? Was it the face of a man, or of 
a ghost, which met their gaze as they Ae towards whence the 
sound proceeded ? 

Charlie Morton had started from the table against which he had 
been leaning at the sound of that word ‘ murdered,” and was 
advancing toward the table on which the body lay. His face was 
as livid as those of the corpses around him, and his eyes blazed 
with almost a maniac glare ; he clutched at his collar as if it choked 
him, and, although he looked straight before him, he walked like 
one inadream. He saw but one thing in that whole room, the 
still white form lying mangled on the table at the far end of the 
room ; he heard but one word, that one word “murdered.” 

The students stood respectfully aside to let him advance; they 
had been startled, shocked, astonished at the discovery Billy had 
made, but they felt now that that was only the first act of a ter- 
rible drama which was about to be enacted, and that one of the 
principal actors now stood before them. 

Morton advanced slowly to the table and looked down at the 
form lying on it. 

One glance was sufficient ; all his worst fears were realized; all 
doubt was at an end; all hope was fled. 

The body was that of his sister. 

The form was torn and mangled by the dissecting-knife ; the 
face was pallid with the impress of death; the light blue eyes 
were closed forever ; the ruby lips were blue from the touch of 
the destroyer; years, sorrows, pain, suffering had left their traces 
in the hollow cheeks, sunken eyes and dented lines; but the heart 
that loved that form so well in years gone by knew it in an in- 
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stant; knew it, aye, would have known it even if he had not half 
hoped, half feared to find it there. The face was calm, there was 
almost a smile on it, no sign of pain at dissolution ; the niurderer 
had, at least, been merciful enough to make her death swift and 
sudden. 

He stood for some seconds gazing silently at the inanimate form, 
then stooped over it and pressed his lips to the cold rigid ones of 
the corpse. 

‘‘ My darling,” he said, kneeling on the bloody zine floor, and, 
throwing his arms around the corpse, he drew the head up to his 
shoulder and fondly kissed the lips and forehead’ « my darling, 
that I have mourned for six years as dead, to find -you thus cruelly 
murdered, to know that I have been betrayed, deceived, and that 
your life has been made the penalty of gratifying that man’s 
passion ; it is hard, very hard, to bear ; but you shall not go una- 
venged to your grave; here, by your dead body, I swear to hunt 
Harry Griffith to death, to have his life for yours ; if there is any 
law in Canada he shall die the death of a dog, and, if the law 
will not do me justice, then I will take the law into my own hands, 
and kill him as I would any wild beast.” 

He dropped his head on the cold dead face and remained sjlent 
for some time. 

Mr. Fowler had meanwhile got a sheet from the janitor’s wife 
and thrown it over the remains; most of the students had quietly 
left the room at a signal from Farron, and he was explaining the 
state of affairs to them outside. Only Fowler, Johnson and a 
couple of students who had more curiosity than politeness now 
remained. 

Morton continued so long kneeling by his dead sister that Fow- 
ler feared he had fainted from excessive emotion, and at last 
approached him and placing his hand on his shoulder said : 

“Charlie, old fellow, this sort of thing won’t do; don’t break 
down now when you require all your energy and coolness to bring 
this rascal to justice. You don’t need me to tell you, old fellow, 
how deeply I feel for you, you know it; and you know that I will 
help you, if my help can do any good, in hanging the doctor.” 

He put his arm round Morton’s shoulder and tried to raise him 
from the ground; at first he did not succeed, but after a short 
while Morton rose to his feet and held his hand out to Fowler. 

The two men clasped hands, with a warm close grip, and looked 
into each other's faces. No words were spoken, but actions and 
looks are frequently more expressive than words, 
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Fowler was young, volatile, rather too fond of a spree and not 
of any great depth of character ; but he was greatly attached to 
Charlie Morton, and his heart was weeping for his friend although 
there were no tears in his eyes. 

“Come,” he said, ‘come, old fellow, we must go about this 
matter at once. Don’t break down now, we have a tough fight 
before us. You may depend on it that rascal Griffith has left very 
few tracks behind him, he is too clever for that. We may have 
trouble to prove that he committed the murder, although there is 
no doubt in our minds that he did. You know his favorite saying 
he is ‘ hard to beat ?’”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know,” responded Mr. Morton, rousing himself with 
an effort, “he says he is hard to beat, but murder and false- 
hood and cowardice and baseness are never hard to beat where 
truth and honesty and manliness are arrayed against them. Hard 
to beat,” he continued savagely, ‘yes: we’ll see who is hard to 
beat. He has robbed my life of all its sweetness, he has found it 
easy to triumph over me with his plots and schemes; perhaps, 
he’ll find at the last I am harder to beat than he thinks.” 

By this time Mr. Farron had partially explained the case to the 
astonished students, and he now re-entered the room accompanied 
by some of them. 

Mr. Farron was a very clear-headed, practical sort of young 
man, and, although greatly excited, he managed to keep pretty 
cool. 

‘“‘ Look here, Charlie,” he said, “you must get out of this as 
soon as possible; we are only losing time. The body must 
remain here for the present, Billy will look after it and Gus will 
notify the Coroner—of course, there must be an inquest—while 
you and I will go down to the Police Station and consult the 
detectives, if there are any there now. I believe one is always on 
duty at night, but I am not sure.” 

“Tam,” said Mr, Fowler, “I saw Cullen there last night when 
I——well, when I had business there,” he added suddenly remem- 
bering that he did not want his companions to know where he 
had spent the previous night. 

“ Allright, Gus, you go at once to the Coroner, he lives some- 
where in St. Denis street; you can find the number in the 
directory ; get him to come here to-night, if possible, and hold an 
inquest early to-morrow morning. Hurry up now, take a cab; 
take Boggs if you can find him on the stand, and find out where 
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he lives, so that we can have him summoned; but, don’t let him 
have the least idea that he will be wanted, or he’ll run away.” 

“Not a foot shall he run if I have to tie him,” replied Mr. 
Fowler as he left the room. 7 

It was wonderful how Farron, actuated by pure friendship, had 
suddenly taken the lead, and, while Morton was dreaming of some 
indefinite plan of vengeance, put in motion the machinery of the 
Jaw, which was almost sure to hunt the doctor down. Oh! a very 
practical man was Mr. Farron, and destined, perhaps at some 
future day to become a star in the medical firmament, for he had 
presence of mind, promptness, coolness, courage, patience and 
knowledge on his side ; and, only add experience to those and it 
does not need much more to make a good doctor. 

Morton was half heart-broken, and had only a vague undefined 
idea of hunting the doctor down; Farron was all coolness and 
determination; he knew how to accomplish his end and he meant 
to do it. “ Don’t any of you touch the body,” he said as he took 
Morton’s arm to leave the room. “It must be left as it is until the. 
Coroner has seen it. Billy, you remain here; you made the dis- 
covery and you will be one of the principal witnesses. I saw you 
draw the needle out of the heart, and if you will look on the left 
breast you will find a small blue spot; I know how the murder 
was done exactly, there are two well authenticated instances on 
record.” 

‘IT wonder if I could get a special train to-night,” said Mr. 
Morton when they had reached the street. 

‘A special train! what for?” 

“For me to go to Niagara.” 

“Go to Niagara, what an idea! what good could you do? Be- 
sides, you must remain here to attend the inquest. A detective 
will leave for Niagara by the first train to-morrow to watch the 
doctor, and the moment a verdict is given I will get the Chief to 
telegraph and have him arrested. There is no fear of his trying 
to run away; he thinks he is quite safe, and has not the most dis- 
tant idea that detection has followed so speedily after his crime. 
In what queer ways things do come about,” he continued, begin- 
ing to philosophize, “if I hadn’t have wanted a hip bone, it is 
most probable this murder would never have been discovered ; or, 
at all events not until some future generation began to build on 
the ground now used asa church-yard, and the wonderful dis- 
covery would have been made of a skeleton with a knitting 
needle driven through what had once been its heart.” 
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“T must go to Niagara,” said Morton, “not only that I want 
to be sure of Griffith’s arrest, but i 

“ Ah, yes; poor girl it will be a terrible thing for her.” 

“ That’s what cuts me. It seems so hard that in avenging the 
murder of my sister I should have to strike at the heart of the 
girl I love; but I can’t help that, although it strikes into my own 
heart to cause her one moment’s pain or sorrow.” 

There was but little more conversation until they reached the 
Police Station, where they found Murphy on duty, and were lucky 
enough to meet the Chief, who was out visiting the different 
Stations. 

Their tale was soon told; the Chief and the keen-eyed, quiet- 
looking, detective listening with eagerness to the strange story of 
crime, 

“T don’t think there is a particle of doubt about the crime 
having been committed by him,” said the Chief, when Farron had 
told all he knew of the case; ‘“‘give me a description of him as 
near as you can, and I'll telegraph to Niagara at once to have him 
arrested on suspicion on his arrival. Murphy can go up for him 
to-morrow night to bring him down, while Cullen works up the 
case in Longueuil.” 

“No,” said Morton, “I don’t want him arrested until I am 
there. I want to have him watched so that he cannot escape, 
but I want to be there when he is arrested.” 

“ Don’t want him arrested ?”’ 

“ No. You see his wife is an old friend of mine. Poor girl! it 
will be a terrible blow to her, and I would rather be there to help 
her when the arrest takes place.” 

“Well, it won’t do any harm to telegraph to Niagara anyway. 
It is not likely he will get any warning, and of course he has: no 
idea that his crime has been discovered. He thought once his 
victim was underground he was all safe, as he would have 
been as a general thing; and would have in this instance had it 
not been for that body-snatching carter. I must look after him.” 

‘‘ Charlie,” said Mr. Farron, “it’s no use your going to N lagara ; 
you must stay here to look after the inquest, and funeral, and all 
sorts of things. Now, I’m not wanted and I will go in your 
place. I will look after Annie for you and tell her you sent me. 
That is the best plan, old fellow, and you had better let me follow 
it? 

‘“ Thanks, Frank; you are right. I neyer knew until to-night 
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how true a friend you were; God bless you and reward you for 
standing by me in the way you have. I can never forget it.” 

“Do you happen to have a photograph of him?” asked 
Murphy. 

“No,” replied Morton, “but I suppose I can get one easily 
enough.” , 

“Tt might be useful,” said the detective, “although I don’t 
expect there will be much difficulty in identifying the parties.” 

‘“T’ve got a picture of his ugly mug,” said Mr. Farron, “and 
you shall have it to-morrow morning. Come, Charlie, it is get- 
ting late and we have to see Mr. Howson yet. Nothing more can 
be done to-night, so there is no use wasting time here.” 

“Wait a moment,” said the Chief, “you will be going near the 
telegraph office, would you mind sending this telegram to Nia- 
gara; he won’t be there before to-morrow night, but there’s 
nothing like having things prepared beforehand.” 

They proceeded to the college where Fowler had just arrived 
with the coroner; and, after an inspection of the body, it was 
covered with a sheet and left where it laid until the next morning. 
Morton insisted on remaining all night by his dead sister’s body, 
and Farron, who would not leave his friend, shared his watch. 

To Mr. Fowler was entrusted the task of hunting up an under- 
taker, and making arrangements for removing the body as soon 
as it had been viewed by the jury; while to Mr. Johnson was 
commissioned the task of informing Mr. Howson of his daughter’s 
elopement, and the subsequent discovery of the murder. 

Mr. Johnson was not in a very happy frame of mind; he had 
discovered when he left the dissecting room that—to use his own 
words to Mr. Fowler—“ some fellow, you know, put somebody’s 
shin-bone in my pocket, don’t you see, and when I went to wipe 
my face I pulled it out with my pocket handkerchief, you know, 
and rubbed the nasty thing all over my face, you see.” 

He fulfilled his mission very creditably, however; but was 
much astonished at Mr. Howson’s manner of receiving the intelli- 
gence. Of Annie’s elopement he, of course, already knew, as 
he had received her letter and had also seen Julia; but the news 
of the discovery of the murder shocked him greatly. His anger 
against Annie for her disobedience was greatly increased, and he 
swore in the most solemn manner that he would never recognize 
her as a child of his again. His rage was terrible to see, and 
frightened Mr. Johnson so that that gentleman managed for once 
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in his life, to utter three pfidia Maat sentences without a single 
“ you know,” or ‘don’t you see.’ 

At last Mr. Howson cooled down a little, and finally promised 
to go down to the college and see Morton, ee was a great favor- 
ite of his, and offer to have arrangements made for the funeral 
taking place from his house; and then Mr. Johnson departed. 

Mr. Howson went to the college as soon as Johnson had left, 
and spent a long time in deep and earnest talk with Morton, with 
whom he strongly sympathized; and the arrangements for the 
funeral were completed before he left. 

Of Annie he said little, but that little was very bitter and 
severe. He would not listen to Morton’s pleading on her behalf, 
and firmly declared he would never see her again. 

All that long desolate night Morton sat by the side of the dead 
form he loved so dearly; silent, motionless, living his life over 
again. It sedmed but as yesterday that he had played about St. 
Leonard’s churchyard, a merry-hearted boy, climbing up on the 
scaffolding of the then uncompleted chapel, clambering, at the 
imminent risk of his neck, up the steep roof and standing in the 
holes in the spire made to receive the bells, while a trim little 
figure in white, with flowing black hair, looked in wonder and 
amazement out of her deep blue eyes at the feats “ brother’’ was 
performing. Memory carried him back to that eventful evening 
when Harry Griffith had been brought, almost dead, to his door, 
and when Mamie had declared her love for him; and he almost 
wished that the negroes had left him to perish in the grave from 
which they had rescued him. Then came the thought of how he 
had heard of Mamie’s death, and how he had mourned for her, and 
his heart grew hard and bitter against the man who had so out- 
raged him. After that came the remembrance of his love for Annie 
Howson, and how Griffith had again come between him and hap- 
piness ; and then came a crowd of other thoughts, tenderer, gen- 
tler thoughts of her he loved; and by the side of that cold, man- 
gled corpse Charlie Morton fought out a long, stern, bitter fight 
with his two loves; between duty and love; between what he 
owed to the dead, and what to the living. 

Great as was his sorrow over Mamie’s wrongs, still greater was 
his grief at the thought of the pain and anguish about to fali on 
the one who was now more than ever all he cared for on earth. 
Long and deeply he thought, striving hard to find some way to 
shield her and punish his sister’s murderer. But there was no 
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way. Farron’s promptitude had already placed the case beyond 
his control; it was now the property of the law, and he felt that 
the law must take its course. Willingly would he have given his 
own life to save Annie from pain and disgrace, but the sacrifice 
was not permitted him; he could almost have wished the doctor 
to escape if that would have shielded her from the odium of being 
a murderer’s wife, but it was too late for that now; before another 
sun had set the story of the murder would be sent from end to end 
of the land, and fancy pictured to him how the newspapers would 
glory in the item, how they would embellish the article with 
“double headers,” and “cross heads,” and, perhaps, even a por- 
trait of the murderer. It was impossible that Annie should not 
know her husband’s guilt, even if he succeeded in evading the law. 

Would she love him still ? That was a question which occurred 
to him again and again. Somehow, the man never thought that 
the death of the doctor might tend to promote his own happiness, 
by gaining him possession of the object of his affections. It never 
entered his mind that Annie’s love diverted from the doctor might 
revert to him, he was too unselfish for that; his own happiness 
had no part in his thoughts; he loved Annie deeply and truly, 
and he cared only that she should be happy, he never for one 
moment gave any consideration to himself. 

And what was to become of her? That was another trouble- 
some question over which he pondered deeply. Mr. Howson had 
spoken so strongly and bitterly about her, that Morton knew there 
was but little to be hoped for from that quarter, for some time at 
least. Where could she go? What.could she do? 

These were puzzling questions, and Mr. Morton thought and 
thought over them until the first faint flush of early morning 
came and found him still with the difficult problems unsolved ; 
and Mr. Farron fast asleep with his head resting on one of the 
heavy oak tables on which laid the book he had been reading, and 
which contained that very interesting hip-bone case which he had 
been looking over again when sleep overcame him. 


*K *K * *K *K *K *k 


Mr. Fowler, having executed the commissions given him, re- 
turned to his boarding house. It was late, and Mr. Fowler was 
worn out, both in mind and body, but he did not retire to the bed 
which he was destined to occupy alone that night. Instead of 
doing so he went through a curious and remarkable pantomime, 
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which would have caused a spectator to imagine that he had lost 
his senses, and was a fit candidate for an apartment at Beauport. 

In the first place he divested himself of his neck-tie, collar, 
coat and waistcoat ; then he tied his braces very tight round his 
waist, took off his cuffs and rolled his shirt sleeves up far above his 
elbows in two very hard, tight rolls; then he took the bolster, 
doubled it in half and set it up on end at the head of the bed sup- 
ported by a pillow on each side. 

Great pains did he take to have it nicely adjusted, and properly 
balanced, and when it was arranged to his entire satisfaction he 
stood off, threw himself into a boxing attitude and began to spar 
in the most alarming manner. All kinds of wonderful feints, and 
guards, and passes did Mr. Fowler make ; and most tremendous 
blows did he bestow on the unoffending bolster, now with the 
right hand, now with the left ; straight from the shoulder, under 
cuts, overcuts, all kinds of cuts. 

Every time he knocked the bolster down he would set it up 
again only to knock it down again ; with praiseworthy persistency 
worthy of a better cause he kept up this exercise for nearly half 
an hour. Now springing back, now dodging, now guarding and 
always ending by knocking down the bolster, you could plainly 
see that he was going through an imaginary fight, and doing so 
with great heartiness. 

Was he mad? No, Mr. Fowler was perfectly sane. Was he 
drunk ? No, he had taken only one drink during the whole even- 
ing. Was he merely exercising himself? No, he was far too 
tired for that ; the fact is Mr. Fowler was in fancy carrying out 
the advice he had given Mr. Morton with regard to the doctor, 
and was mentally “punching his head.” And a terrible punching 
it would have got had it been in the place of the bolster which 
got pounded, and thumped, and shaken in a way no bolster had 
ever before been treated in Mrs. Grub’s boarding house. At last 
with one tremendous “back-hander,” he knocked it completely 
off the bed, almost overturned the wash-stand, and a cloud of 
feathers gave evidence that he had punched its head to some pur- 
pose, for he had split the tick, and the brains, 7. ¢., feathers, were 
coming out in large quantities. 

This seemed to restore him to his senses, and he paused in his 
work of destruction, and re-arranged the bed. 

“T wish it had been him,” he said, ‘““I’d have enlarged and 
embellished his physiognomy to such an extent that all the pho- 
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tographers would have been trying to get pictures of him as a 
gorilla, or one of Darwin’s ‘ missing links.’ ” 

He slowly undressed, got into bed, and was soon in the land of 
dreams with the golden-haired object of his affection. 


ACT V.—THE WAGES OF SIN. 


SCENE I. 


SPENDING THE HONEYMOON. 


Ir is not my intention to enter into the particulars of the 
_inquest which opened next morning and continued to sit for two 
“days; suffice it to say that Cullen succeeded in finding the ser- 
vant who had lived with Mrs. Griffith, and she testified that on 
the night of her mistress’ death she had seen the doctor sitting at 
the centre table in the parlor, playing with a ball of worsted and 
a knitting needle; afterwards heard him go out into the yard, 
and heard the old grindstone which stood in one corner going ; 
thought the doctor was sharpening his pen-knife ; heard the doc- 
tor go into his wife’s room, and did not hear any more until next 
morning when she was told her mistress was dead. There was 
no other man but Dr. Griffith slept in the house. The nurse who 
was attending Mrs. Griffith had been sent to bed by the doctor who 
said he would watch his wife for a few hours. 

The rest of the evidence went principally to show the motive 
for the crime, and after two days’ investigation the jury brought 
in a verdict of murder, and stated that in their opinion the murder 
had been committed by Dr. Griffith. 

A warrant for his arrest was issued, and Farron and Murphy 
left for Niagara. 

On the night of their departure the Chief received a telegram 
from Niagara which greatly annoyed him ; the train on which Dr, 
Griffith andhis wife had left had arrived, but neither of them 
were on board. This made him fear that the doctor had either re- 
ceived information of the discovery of the murder, or had wilfully 
misled Miss Howson as to their destination, so as to elude pursuit, 
if Mr. Howson should follow them. He telegraphed to various 
points and sent instructions to Murphy which he would receive on 
his arrival ; but two days passed away and no information was 
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received ; it appeared as if the earth had quietly opened and 
swallowed Dr. Griffith and his wife. 
*K oy ke *k *K * *k * 

The mystery of Dr. Griffith’s disappearance is very easily ex- 
plained. He had not gone to Niagara and never intended to go, 
although he had told Miss Howson they would go there and had 
bought tickets for that place ; but he had only gone as far as 
Prescott where he had remained over night, crossed to Ogdens- 
burg next morning, and, doubling back to Rouses Point, took 
the Champlain steamers for Whitehall, and from thence went to 
Saratoga, which he had always intended to make the limit of hig 
journey. 

Very happy and pleasant were the three days it took to perform 
the journey, and very happy and pleasant were the three days the — 
newly married couple passed at the far-famed watering place ; it 
was late in the season, the races were over and the hotels not 
more than half full; but Congress Hall and the Union are go large 
that when only half full they contain the population of a fair- 
sized flourishing village. 

But even had the hotel been empty they would not have cared : 
they were all in all to each other, and did not want to make 
acquaintances. They preferred driving out to the lake together 
and being rowed over its calm surface, and a stroll through the 
quiet streets in the evening was more acceptable than the glare and 
glitter of the handsome parlors. So time slipped quietly away; 
and, as Dr. Griffith seldom spoke to any one, and did not read the 
New York papers, he remained perfectly oblivious to the fact of 
his being accused of murder and being searched for everywhere. 

As for Annie she was as perfectly happy and contented as any 
young lady can be at Saratoga, if she happens to have eloped and 
forgotten to take ten or twelve trunks with her. Indeed she 
constantly declared she was “not fit to be seen,” but for once in 
her life it did not seem to annoy her that she could not dress as 
well and expensively as her neighbors. She was too happy to 
mind such trifles, too happy in her new love, too happy to be 
with him on whom she had centred all her affection. Her heart 
had gone out to the man who had deceived her, and she felt per- 
fectly happy and contented with him. 

She wrote to her father as soon as she arrived at Saratoga, telling 
him where she was, and asking his forgiveness for the rash step 
she had taken. 
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When Mr. Howson received the letter he at once called on Charlie 
Morton and showed it to him: 

“There’s your murderer,” said he, “ go ate catch him; or 
telegraph and have him arrested.” 

“ But Annie?” replied Morton, “ what is to become of her?” 

“T don’t know; and I don’t care very much,” replied Mr. 
Howson. “If she has pleased to marry a murderer she must 
abide by her choice. I will not have anything further to do with 
her.” 

“ But I will,” hotly replied Mr. Morton. ‘You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself not to have more feeling for your own 
daughter.” 

“She is no daughter of mine, now,” replied Mr. Howson. ‘Her 
disobedience has brought disgrace on me and mine, and the bed 
she has made for herself she must lie in. I don’t want to be too 
harsh with her, and won’t let her starve or go on the street for a 
living, but I won’t have anything to do with her.” 

Mr. Morton knew it was useless to argue with him then, so he 
wisely let the matter drop. 

The next morning Morton and Murphy started for Saratoga, and 
arrived there the same evening. 

It was a bright, warm evening and Mrs. Griffith was seated at 
the window of her bedroom enjoying what little breeze there was, 
and the doctor was in the adjoining sitting-room writing a letter. 

There was a knock at the door, and, in answer to the doctor's 
‘gome in,” Mr, Morton entered accompanied by Murphy and a 
local officer, whose services had been engaged by Murphy to make 
the arrest. 

Morton and Griffith looked into each other’s eyes, but neither 
spoke. The doctor gazed at that stern, calm face and felt that the 
secret of the false part he had played was known to Morton; but 
he cared nothing for that now, he little thought that the dead had 
been brought as evidence against him. 

“That is the man,” said Morton, pointing to him, and the local 
officer advanced and put his hand on his shoulder: 

“T arrest you in the name of the law, for the murder of your 
wife Mary Griffith, at Longueuil, Canada, on 7th inst. You are 
my prisoner.” ; 

Discovered! All his plans, all his schemes, all his sin for, no 
purpose. Discovered! and discovery meant death, and a shame- - 
ful death at that. All the force of the evidence against him, all 
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the certainty of his being hung, flashed through his mind in a 
moment; and Morton would triumph over him at last, and perhaps 
console himself with Annie, after the gallows had done its work. 
That should never be; he would sacrifice two more lives rather 
than that should happen. 

All this had passed through his mind in an instant, while he 
was standing by the chair from which he had risen on the en- 
trance of his unwelcome visitors; in another instant he had put 
his hand behind him, drawn a small silver mounted revolver which 
he always carried, and aimed directly at Morton’s head. 

But Charlie Morton’s time had not yet come. Never from the 
moment of his entering the room had Murphy removed his glance 
from the doctor, and the lynx-eyed detective saw the rapid motion 
with which the pistol was drawn, and sprang forward in time to 
throw up Griffith’s hand, and the bullet buried itself harmlessly 
in the frescoing of the room. 

The doctor turned savagely on the detective, and a fierce 
struggle for the possession of the pistol ensued; but Murphy, 
although nota particularly strong man, has a grip like a vice, and 
he held on until the local officer interfered, and in a few seconds 
the doctor was securely handcuffed. 

Simultaneously with the report of the pistol there rang out a 
piercing shriek, and then came a heavy fall in the adjoining apart- 
ment. Morton at once rushed into the room and found, as he 
expected, Annie lying senseless on the ground. It was the work 
of a moment to lift her in his strong arms and lay her gently on 

the sofa, and then he tried all the means he knew of to restore 
~ her to consciousness. 

And what a consciousness! He thought of it bitterly, sadly, 
as he chafed her hands and threw water on her face; would it 
not be better for her if she never awoke from that death-like 
Swoon; never returned to the world in which she was doomed to 
suffer so much in the future; never knew in this life the utter 
baseness of the man on whom she had placed her young affections, 
and who had brought such deep disgrace upon her ? 

He gazed at the pale still face, and ashy lips, and he almost 
hoped—much as he loved her—that she had been saved from all 
further pain and sorrow in this world. 

It was many minutes before she showed any signs of returning 
consciousness, and the doctor had meanwhile been removed ; but 
gradually a slight tinge of color showed itself on her cheeks, 
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slowly a few faint sighs escaped her, flutteringly the trembling 
eyelids opened, and she looked about her in a bewildered sort of 
way. Her gaze fell on Morton, and she looked at him half-won- 
deringly as if she doubted her senses in seeing him by her side. 

“ Charlie?” she said questioningly. 

‘Yes; lie still a little, Annie, you have not quite recovered.” 

“ Where is Harry,” she asked ; then with a sudden exclamation 
as the remembrance of the cruel words she had heard came back 
to her, “ Ah! they have taken him away; that man that said he 
had committed——no, I won’t say it; I won't believe it; let me 
go to him;” she rose in her excitement and would have moved 
toward the door, but Morton gently restrained her. 

“You cannot go just now, Annie ; you are too weak and excited ; 
when you recover I have something very serious to say to you.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed as another remembrance returned to 
her, “that pistol shot; tell me,—tell me,’—she clutched his arm 
with one hand and pressed the other to her heart as she almost 
whispered the words, “is he dead?” 

Now? 

“Thank God for that! Who was wicked enough to fire at 
him?” 

“No one; don’t agitate yourself; I want you to recover your 
strength as fast as possible. I have something very terrible to 
tell you.” 

“Terrible! Terrible] What do you mean? You cannot dare 
to insinuate that what I heard that man say is true? You know 
it is false.” 

“Tt is true,” mournfully responded Mr. Morton.- “ Alas ! only 
too true.” 

“Tt is a base, wicked lie; this is some foul plot to separate him 
from me, and—you—you; it is you who have done this; you have 
concocted this dastardly scheme.” The woman's manner was wild 
and excited now, and her eyes gleamed with anger and her face 
was flushed as scarlet as she approached Morton; but her 
manner suddenly changed, and she said in a sad sorrowful tone, 
“ Oh! Charlie, Charlie, to think that you, whom I have known ever 
since I was a little girl, should have done this thing.” 

“Good heavens, Annie, what can you mean. Do you think— 
Here,” he continued drawing a paper from his pocket, ‘you must 
know the truth, some time. I cannot tell you; read that.” 

She took the paper from him and a violent spasm shook her 
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whole frame as she read the first words: “Murder.—A doctor kills 
his wife and elopes with another woman.” She did not falter, 
however, but read on steadily to the end, and with distending eyes 
and horror blanching her lips and cheeks; read with the words 
seeming to burn themselves into her brain; read with all the blood 
in her body feeling as if it had turned to ice and her head to fire ; 
read, with the room dancing around her, the story of her husband’s 
guilt. 

It was very accurately and substantially told, although it did 
have—as Mr. Morton had thought—a plentifal supply of ‘“ double 
heads,” and “cross headings,” and was written in rather florid 
style; but it wascorrect. Mr. Farron had seen that if he did not 
give the reporters a correct version of the whole affair they would 
hash up some kind of a story replete with—well, say, misstate- 
ments, I won’t say lies, because newspapers never tell lies, every- 
body knows that; and so he had told the whole story as he knew 
it; and there it all was in print, even the story of her elopement, 
and she stood there and read it, read how the man she loved and 
honored had for years been a living lie; how he had a wife living 
when he asked her to marry him; how he had murdered that wife 
to gratify his wishes. 

She read it slowly and carefully, omitting nothing, and Morton 
stood and wondered at her firmness; but his wonder changed to 
grief and fear when she threw the paper from her with a loud 
laugh and turned her flashing eyes, in which the light of madness 
gleamed, full upon him. 

“Ha, ha!” she laughed, “he killed her, killed her that he 
might marry me. I will go to him at once, he shall find I can be 
faithful to him even now,” and she turned and threw herself on 
the sofa in a violent paroxysm of hysterics. 

Mr. Morton rang the bell hastily, and three or four chamber- 
maids who had been waiting suspiciously near the door wonder- 
ing what that pistol shot meant, and what had caused the doctor’s 
arrest, entered at once, and to them Morton resigned her while he 
went downstairs to obtain medical aid. 

A doctor was soon found, and under his hands she shortly be- 
gan to revive; but no returning consciousness came with the — 
revival, the light of reason had fled, and brain fever set in. 

Mr. Morton sat all that long, dismal night by her bedside, watch- 
ing with almost breathless intensity and listening to her incoherent,. 
rambling utterances. Now she was a happy school girl again; 
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now she laughed over some youthful frolic ; then she would revert 
with horror to the dreadful story she had just read, and repeat 
long paragraphs, for the words seemed to have branded themselves 
on her brain; he sat and watched and wondered why his own brain 
did not give way under the strain which had been placed on it. 

He had telegraphed to Mr. Howson as soon as the doctor had 
pronouriced the attack brain fever, he bad also sent a brief tele- 
gram to Miss Moxton informing her of her niece’s condition, and 
now he could only watch and wait. 


*k * * * * * *k 


Ihave already mentioned that there was no doubt about Miss 
Moxton’s temper, and had there been it would have been dispelled 
had anyone seen her when the news of Annie’s elopement reached 
her ; her first act was to box the ears of Miss Julia, who conveyed 
the information, which so enraged that young lady that she vowed 
never to speak to her aunt again ; then Miss Moxton indulged ina 
long tirade about “ shameful proceedings,” and “impudent hussies,” 
and “the fast girls of the present day,” and such like topics, and 
the way that flexible nose went up and down was wonderful to 
see. She fully shared Mr. Howson’s resentment against Annie, 
and strongly advised him never to recognize her again. 

But Miss Moxton was like a good many dogs whose bark is 
worse than their bite, and the news of the murder, following so 
close on that of the elopement, greatly cooled her anger. Annie’s 
punishment had been so terrible, and had followed'so quickly on 
her fault, that Miss Moxton felt her heart melting towards the poor 
sorrow-stricken girl she had raised almost from infancy, and she 
knew that Annie had only to come to her and ask for forgiveness 
to receive it. 

But Annie did not come, and Miss Moxton’s heart was vetting 
hard again when Morton’s telegram arrived, and it melted down 
in a moment. 

It was late in the evening when the telegram arrived, but Mr. 
Howson had not yet gone to the Club and was seated in the library 
when Miss Moxton entered. A visit to that sanctum from that 
lady was a great novelty, and Mr. Howson was proportionally 
astonished. 

“Ts there anything wrong, Jane?” he asked—Jane was Miss 
Moxton’s Christian name. 

«“ Yes, there is something very wrong,” responded Miss Moxton 
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promptly. “You and I have both been wrong, James, and the 
sooner we repair that wrong the better. Did you receive a tele- 
gram from Charlie?” ; 

“Yes; the murdering doctor has been arrested, I am glad to 
say.” ; 

‘And Annie is dying of brain fever.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, I think. Charlie says she is ill; an 
attack of nervousness, that’s all.” 

“ Nervous fiddlesticks |!” exclaimed Miss Moxton with a violent 
elevation of the nose. “ Can’t you see that theshock has deranged 
the girl, and unless she is properly taken care of she will die 
amongst strangers or become a confirmed lunatic? She must be 
brought home at once.” 

‘Not here; she has chosen her own path, let her follow it. I 
will furnish whatever money she may require. I will not see her 
starve or beg; but I never want to see her again.” 

‘James Howson, you're a brute. When Annie ran away I was 
as incensed at her as you; but now she is ill, in trouble, in dis- 
grace, and amongst strangers; thank heaven my heart is not 
made of stone,” this was said with a toss of the head and an eleva- 
tion of the nose which clearly indicated that Miss Moxton knew 
some one who was not so happily situated. “TI shall go to Sara- 
toga to-morrow and bring her home.” 

“Not to my house.” 

“Then it shall be to mine.” 

“Yours!” 

“Yes, mine. You have forgotten, I suppose, that I have two 
thousand a year in my own right. I mean to take a house and 
have Annie live with me.” ) 

Mr. Howson looked at her in blank amazement. For fifteen 
years, since the death of his wife, Miss Moxton had presided over 
his establishment and filled the place of a mother to his children ; 
for fifteen years his household affairs had been managed with an 
ability which he only too well appreciated, and the idea of attempt- 
ing to continue housekeeping without Miss Moxton at the head of 
affairs seemed so hopeless to him that he sat looking at her in 
blank bewilderment. 

‘‘ You can’t be serious, Jane.” 

“I never was more serious in my life; if you have no feeling 
for your own daughter I have some for my sister’s child, and I 
won't leave her to the cold charity of strangers while I have the 
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means of providing a roof to shelter her. Will you be kind enough 
to tell me when the first train starts for Saratoga?” 

‘Six o'clock to-morrow morning,” he answered mechanically. 

“Very well, I shall go by that train. If you come to your senses 
before I return, you can telegraph me to bring Annie here, other- 
wise I shall take her to a hotel until I can obtain a house,” and 
Miss Moxton sailed majestically out of the room with her nose 
almost dislocated, it was so fearfully elevated. 

The next morning Miss Moxton left for Saratoga, where she 
arrived the same night and found Annie still dangerously ill. 
Amongst her other accomplishments Miss Moxton was an excellent 
nurse, and she immediately installed herself in the parlor adjoin- 
ing Annie’s room and took that young lady under her special 
care. 

Good nursing is scarcely less important than good medical 
treatment; but although Annie had the most constant and devoted 
care, and the best medical attendance which money lavishly spent 
could procure, it was three weeks before the light of reason once 
more shone in her eyes, and it was past the middle of November 
before she was strong enough to return to Montreal. She returned 
to her father’s house, fully forgiven. 

Mr. Howson had made a show of holding out, but one week’s 
experimenting at keeping house without Miss Moxton to manage 
for him brought him to terms, besides he really loved Annie very 
dearly, and when his anger had had time to cool, he made up his 
mind that he had spoken and acted hastily, and, like a sensible 
man as he was, he owned his rashness; so, one fine morning Miss 
Julia was told to pack her trunks, the house was left in charge of 
the servants, and Mr. Howson and Julia started for Saratoga 
where they remained until Annie was strong enough to travel. 

During all the time of Annie’s illness Mr. Morton never left 
her ; no brother could have been kinder or more affectionate, or 
more untiring in his efforts to be of'service than he was, When 
she returned to consciousness it was he who devised all manner 
of contrivances to amuse and interest her; it was he who planned 
the short drives she was allowed to take—they never went out 
to the lake, as he had heard it was a favorite drive of the doctor's 
and he feared to awaken unpleasant memories. It was Morton 
who took her in his strong arms as he would a little baby and 
earried her down to the carriage; it was he who carefully 
wrapped her up, as the weather grew colder; it was he who was 
always by her side promoting her every wish. 
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Very gentle, and tender and kind was Mr. Morton and very 
quiet and thankful was Annie; Mr. Howson looked on contentedly, 
and even Miss Moxton forgot to turn up her nose. Very tender 
and affectionate was Mr. Morton, but it was not the affection or 
tenderness of a lover; but rather that of a fond brother. No 
thought of taking advantage of his position to speakone word of 
love ever entered his head, and Annie saw and liked him the 
better for it. 


SCENE II. 
DEAD ON THE RIVER. 


Time, twentieth of January, eighteen hundred and seventy-one; 
place, the St. Lawrence river, opposite Montreal. 

Dr. Griffith was taken back to Montreal, but was not tried at the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in September, the case being postponed by 
consent of counsel until the March term. 

He was very silent, very reserved ; had contented himself with 
a simple plea of ‘not guilty,” atthe preliminary examination, 
and engaged two ofthe best criminal lawyers he could get to 
defend him. He offered no explanation, gave no information to 
his counsel, and they made up their minds they were defending 
a hopeless case, although they tried their best to find some tenable 
line of defence. 

Time slipped away and Annie returned to Montreal; she was 
still very weak, very pale, very thin; all her beautiful hair, of 
which she had been so proud, had been cut off during the fever ; 
her form was wasted, her cheeks hollow and devoid of color, and 
she was scarcely recognisable as the happy, joyous beauty who 
had run away only a few short weeks before. 

She had never mentioned Griffith’s name since that fatal night at 
Saratoga, andall allusion to him was carefully avoided in her pre- 
sence, she was very still and silent, all her old gaiety and spirit 
seemed to have been driven out of her,and she moved about the 
house like the ghost of her former self. 

Mr. Morton returned with the Howsons and continued as atten- 
tive as ever, the short drives were resumed, sometimes Julia or 
Miss Moxton accompanied them, sometimes they were alone. 
Almost every evening he made a short call, and she seemed to 
enjoy his society more than that of any one else; a quiet sort of 
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melancholy had settled on her, and Charlie was the only person 
who seemed to possess the power of temporarily driving it away. 
For no one else would she sing or play, and, sometimes, when she 
was playing some brilliant piece he would see the tears start into 
her eyes and quietly course down her wasted cheek. It was very 
bitter for him to watch her grieving so, but how could he help 
her. 

Mr. Howson noticed this growing intimacy with great satisfac- 
tion; he had long ago ‘‘made up his mind” that Annie should 
marry Morton, and it pleased him greatly to see that matters were 
tending that way. He was too wise a man, however, to interfere, 
and so things were allowed quietly to take their own course. 

Miss Moxton highly approved the turn affairs had taken, and 
so careful was she not to interfere that she generally managed, on 
some pretext or other, to leave the parlor when Morton called, so 
that he and Annie were a great deal together alone. 

One evening about the middle of December they were sitting 
together, she at the piano idly running over the keys with her 
thoughts far away, he looking sadly and pityingly at her; present- 
ly she rose and pushing a low stool to his side sat on it, resting 
her head on his knee as she used to do when she was a little girl 
and Charlie was her big brother; somehow the old time seemed 
to have come back of late, and at times she could scarcely persuade 
herself that all the terrible events which had happened so recently 
were not a horrid dream, and that she was still a little girl with 
her big brother to watch over and protect her; only one thing re- 
called her to the reality of what had happened, a plain hoop of 
gold on the third finger of her left hand. 

“Charlie,” she said after a short pause, speaking so low that he 
could scarcely hear her, ‘‘ will they hang him ?” 

It was the first time she had alluded in any way to the doctor, 
and the question came with such startling suddenness that Morton 
involuntarily started; in a moment her arm was thrown over his 
shoulder in the old childish manner, and her face was raised be- 
seechingly to his. 

“Oh, no, no, Charlie!” she cried piteously, “ not that, don’t 
let them kill him; you can save him, I know you can. Do it for 
my sake, Charlie; I shall die if he does. Don’t let them kill him, 
Charlie, I love him so. I know it is wrong. I know he has been 
very wicked, that he committed ” she could not utter the 


word, but continued, “ but he did it for my sake; I can’t forget that, 
I 
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Charlie, and I feel as if Iwas to blame too, And then I swore 
before God to love, honor, and obey him and to cling to him for 
better or worse; it has turned out worse—oh! so much worse—- 


but that does not absolve me from my vow. I am his wife still’ 


and it is not for me to desert him when allare against him. Help 
me, Charlie, help me to save his life. I know what a hard thing 
I am asking you to do, to help the man who has so deeply, deeply 
wronged you; but, remember ‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord, and be sure as you are merciful to him, so God’ 
will be merciful to you in your hour of need. Promise me, pro- 
mise me, you will not let them take his life.” 

The appeal had been uttered so earnestly and so rapidly that 
Morton had had no chance of interrupting her even had he been 
so disposed ; as she stopped now he said, very gently: 

‘Annie, as God is my witness, if I had Harry Griffith’s life in 
my hand I would give it to you and say ‘ take him, be happy with 
him if you can;’ but it is not in my power; I am not his judge; 
he is in the hands of the law, and no action of mine can stay the 
law from taking its course. What the result of the trial will be 
no one can at present positively assert; but it would be cruel in 
me to raise hopes when I see no probability of their being real- 
ized.” | 

She had scarcely heard him, she only knew from the tone of his 
voice that he was refusing her request, and she hid her face in her 
hands and wept silently. 


“Will you let me see him?” she asked after a while, without 


looking up. 

He had been expecting this question ever since she had returned 
to Montreal, and he had prepared to answer it. 

“There is no objection to yourseeing him as often as you like; 
but I do not think your father would approve of your visiting 
him.” 

The face, wet with tears, but radiant with a happy, thankful 
smile, was raised to his, and she said: 

“Take me to him to-morrow, Charlie, won’t you? Papa can 
searcely object to a wife visiting her husband while he is in pri- 
son ; and I am sure he won’t if you go with me.” 

So it was arranged, and the next day their drive was to the jail, 
and the promised interview took place. 

Mr. Morton, after gaining Annie admission to the ward in which 
her husband was confined, withdrew; he did not wish to meet 
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Harry Griffith, he wished never again to look on the man who had 
used him so cruelly; he intended that justice should take its 
course, he had sworn that by the corpse of his murdered sister ; 
but as long as the law could execute justice without his inter- 
ference he was content. 

What passed between husband and wife it is not my business 
torelate; let that be secret between them. 

Annie’s visit had a strange effect on the doctor; hitherto he 
had been dull, apathetic, scarcely seeming to care whether he 
lived or died ; now he was alllife and animation; he had thought 
that Annie had discarded him like the rest of the world, but when 
he found out he had all her love still he felt there was something 
left worth living for, and he determined to leave no stone unturned 
to save his life, if possible. 

He had a long interview with his lawyers next day, and they 
were astonished at the clear and plausible way he mapped out a 
defence, which, wild and improbable as it was, and scarcely likely 
to impress a jury, still afforded them the loop-hole which they had 
not been able to discover, and through which their client might 
escape. 

Annie’s first visit was followed by others; sometimes she was 
accompanied by Morton, occasionally she was alone, The turnkey 
began to look for her repetatly two or three times a week, and so 
the old year died and the new one was born, and winter was fairly 

set in and the river frozen. 

Tt was in the middle of January when Annie began to put into 
execution a scheme she had formed the first time she visited the 
doctor, and that was to effect his escape. 

They planned it over very carefully together, and it was agreed 
that if she succeeded in getting free he should go to Australia, 
where she promised to meet him in three years. 

As it was now very cold weather and the gaol was a littledamp, 
the doctor had been allowed to wear his overcoat and cap, a con- 
cession which he found very useful to him when he came to plan 
his escape. Annie furnished him with a rope, a file, and a bottle 
of oi], which he thought would be all he would require, and the 
Aa of the twentieth of January was set down for the attempt; 
she visited him during the day and took an affectionate farewell 
of him, promising to come to him as soon as he sent for her. On 
his part he was greatly agitated and excited, but tried to appear 
calm for fear the suspicions of the prison authorities should be 
aroused. 
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The night was well adapted for his undertaking, it was intensely 
dark, cold, and a biting, chilling wind was blowing ; a night when 
the guards in the yard would not be likely to see him if he suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the prison proper, so that he ran com- 
paratively little danger of discovery in attempting to scale the 
wall. 

He waited until nearly ten o’clock before he began his attempt 
to escape, and it was past one ere he stood outside the prison wall 
a free man. I am not going to describe his escape, for I have no 
notion of telling everybody how it was done. Suffice it to say 
that he succeeded in his plans and gained his liberty. 

He was well provided with money, Annie having given him 
nearly a thousand dollars, the proceeds of the sale of some of her 
jewels, and he had his plan well laid out. It was to cross the river, 
hire a sleigh to drive him to Rouses Point, and take the train for 
some Southern city before his escape was discovered. 

It was intensely cold; the thermometer stood almost twenty 
degrees below zero, and the wind was cutting like a knife as he 
made his way down the bank towards the river. He had intended 
making his way to St. Lamberts, but in his hurry to get out of 
the city and to leave the public streets, he took the river at once 
and bent his steps towards Longueuil. 

Some fatality seemed to influence his change of plan; some un- 
seen power appeared to be urging him on to look once more, and 
for the last time, on the scene of his crime. He knew the risk of 
detection he ran; he knew he was well known in Longueuil and 
liable to be arrested at any moment if seen, but he trusted to the 
darkness and the little probability there was of any one being out 
at that hour in the morning. A fierce desire to view again the 
house where he had committed the murder took possession of him, 
and he lost all power to control his passion. He would see the 
spot once more, and from the place where he had done the foul 
deed should date the new life he intended to lead in the future. 

He felt no remorse for his crime. He was sorry for it in one sense, 
but if it had to be done over again, he would probably have acted 
as he did before. Hard, cold, selfish and unscrupulous in gaining 
his ends he had been all his life, and hard, cold, selfish and un- 
scrupulous he would be to the end. 

He was sorry that he had committed the murder, but it was a 
selfish sorrow ; he was sorry because the result had been so disas- 
trous to himself, and he cursed the folly which had prevented his 
taking some surer and more certain way to avoid detection. 
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On through the darkness he went, now straying off the track 
and stumbling amongst the ice heaps, again regaining the 
road by the aid of the balises placed to mark it. The cold wind 
whistled past him with a mocking laugh, and the drift covered 
him until he wasa mass of snow. Once he strayed from the path 
and fell into an air-hole. going down to the arm-pits, and with 
difficulty saving himself from being drawn into the rapid waters 
below. 

By a great exertion be managed to extricate himself and again 
finding the road, continued on his way ; but the shock had greatly 
exhausted him, and he felt, his strength begin to give way. He 
could feel the water on his trousers forming to solid ice ; he could 
hear the turbulent stream below roaring in its might, as it hurried 
on to the sea. A numbness was seizing his whole frame; his feet 
felt like lead, his hands had no sensibility in them. Huge icicles 
hung from his hair, moustache and eye-lids, and a sound of singing 
was in his ears. And still the pitiless wind persistently pelted him 
with perpetual pillets of snow, and the fierce blast swooped down 
on him like a mighty giant, chilling his very life-blood. 

Still he kept on. To stop was death; to go on was his only 
chance for life. Up almost to his knees in the drift at times or 
blown almost down by the mighty force of the wind. 

That sound of singing grew louder and louder in his ears, and 
now church bells mingled with them: and again and again loud 
noises, like the booming of cannon, reverberated through his 
brain. The blood, fast turning to ice in every other part of his 
body, seemed changing to fire in his head, and his mind grew 
stronger in its intensity of perception as his limbs grew feebler 
and feebler under him. 

Now in fancy he could see the church spire of Longueuil al- 
though it was still far, far away from him, and memory’s eye 
pictured him the little cottage, on the outskirts of the village; 
again he saw the still white face of his murdered wife lying placid 
on the pillow as he had last seen it; again he went through that 
fearful scene which had placed the brand of Cain upon his brow; 
again he laid the white bosom bare; again he placed the sharp 
point of the glittering steel upon the snowy flesh ; again with 
fiendish force he drove the slender rod into the vital part, with a 
blow by a hammer; again—Ah ; there before him he sees it now, 
a human heart, bleeding and pierced with a slender, glitering rod 
of steel! It waves before him as he struggles, with difficulty, 
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forward ; mocking voices ring out around him through the driv- 
ing blast ; sounds of ribald laughter and jeering shouts are borne 
to him on the whistling wind; the very balises which mark his 
way seem to point at him and gibe him and hiss “murderer” at 
him. 

He cannot pray ; long ago he has forgotten how to address him- 
self to his Maker and sue for pardon and grace; he has placed con- 
fidence only in himself all his life; and has never learned to look 
for help and comfort to the Divine Giver of all good ; he has steadi- 
ly and persistently stifled the voice of conscience for years, and 
now it cannot be aroused; no pitying angel is near bim now, no 
soft words of comfort are whispered in his ear; hard he has lived, 
hard he must die, with little of hope or fear for that life beyond 
of which we all know nothing. 

Still he blunders on, now up, now down; still the icy feeling in- 
creases in his limbs, and the bells sound louder and louder, and that 
pierced heart swings more fearfully before him; still the mocking 
voices and ribald laughter ring out more and more distinctly, and 
then— he stumbles and falls, falls to rise no more; and the distant 
spire grows more and more indistinct; the bells and singing grow 
fainter and fainter; the sounds of laughter and of mocking are 
searcely heard ; the blood begins to cool in his head; the pulsations 
of the heart grow weaker and weaker; a kind of sweet languor 
comes over him, a heavy drowsiness in which his thoughts travel 
back through long years and he is aninnocent happy boy again ; he 
hears the songs of birds as he used to hear them when a youth; the 
scent of the balmy southern flowers is in his nostrils; he sees cane- 
fields nodding their waving plumes in the soft warm air; he feels 
the impress of youthful innocent lips upon his forehead, and then 
—the numbness and the drowsiness increase, he gradually sinks 
into unconsciousness, the pulsations grow less and less marked, the 
action of the brain slower and slower, and there, out in the middle 
of the icy river, Harry Griffith ends his earthly career, frozen to 
death, 

About five o’clock some habitants crossing with a load of hay 
were startled at the sight of a man lying on the ice, and hastened 
to raise and attempt to restore him to consciousness; but it was too 
late, life had been extinct for hours, and Harry Griffith’s guilty 
soul had winged its way to its Maker, where, let us hope, it was 
mercifully dealt with. , 


% 


SCENE ITI. 
AN UGLY BABY. 


Timz, June twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and seventy-one ; 
place, Mrs. Griffith’s bedroom in her father’s house. 

The mortal remains of Harry Griffith were consigned to their 
mother earth with but scant ceremony ;.few followed the corpse to 
the grave, and only one heart mourned for the one it had so loved. 

Annie bore up well under the news of the doctor’s death; she 
gave way to no violent grief, but her melancholy grew deeper and 
deeper, and she seemed to be slowly, but surely fading away. She 
grew more and more quiet in her habits, and even Charlie Morton 
seemed to have lost his power to amuse and interest her. Their 
drives together were discontinued, and she never sang or played 
now; indeed she tried as much as possible to avoid being left 
alone with Charlie, and he, seeing that his visits troubled her, 
came less and less frequently. And so the long, dull winter passed 
away, the brief spring came and went in its mantle of green, and 
bedecked with myriads of gorgeous flowers. 

Mr. Howson tried to induce Annie to go to the seaside, or to 
accompany him on a trip to Europe; but she steadily refused : 

“ Tet me die here, in the old house, father,” she said, “I know 


_I shall not live long now, and I would like to end my days under 


the roof where some of the happiest, and some of the saddest hours 
of my life have been spent.” 

With the summer came the quiet bustle and preparation eerider 
to the advent of a little stranger. Mysterious garments of a non- 
descript character were being busily prepared ; asubdued sort of 
preparation was going on; a splendid cradle with wonderful 
mountings and gorgeous curtains was placed in Annie’s room; 


old Dr. Heartyman, the family physician, called frequently, and 


it was perfectly evident that an important event was at hand. 
At last one morning early, when the first faint streaks of day- 
light were fighting for the mastery over night and darkness, a 


little, feeble spirit struggled its way into the world and looked at 


it out of the pale grey eyes of a little girl. 

“What an ugly baby,” exclaimed the doctor, involuntarily, 
when the red little specimen of humanity was presented to him. 
“T never saw a greater little fright.” 

‘Nor I,” answered the nurse, “it’s the most awfullest tpokite 
baby I ever seed.” 
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They had both spoken very low, but Annie’s quick ear had 
caught the words, and a hot flush suffused her face as she called 
in a weak low voice from the bed: 

‘“‘ Let me see it.’’ 

Very tenderly she took the little form in her arms, and a strange 
feeling thrilled through her as she pressed her baby to her bosom 
for the first time. Long and earnestly she gazed on its red, 
swollen little face, and a few warm tears fell on it as she thought 
of its father lying in a nameless grave. 

There was no doubt about its being an ugly baby; the head was 
of immense size, misshapen, with curious bumps in some places 
and queer indents in others, as if it had been sat on; as for fea- 
tures, if a baby can be said to have any, they were decided bad. 
It would not be perfectly true to say that it had no nose, but 
really that organ was so small that at first sight it seemed to be 
wanting; the deficiency in the nasal department, however, 
was more than made up in the mouth, which was so large that 
when it cried—which it did as soon as it was born—its head 
appeared to open in half ona hinge, and be in great danger of 
falling off. The body was most disproportionately small, thin 
and attenuated. that it was quite a wonder to find that such a 
a frail form could contain such excellent lungs, for it could ery 
with great strength and persistency. 

It certainly was an ugly baby; every one who saw it said so, 
everyone but the one who had ‘given to birth; to her it was the 
perfection of beauty, the embodiment of grace and loveliness. 
Laugh at a mother’s pride in her first-born if you will; but there. 
is a subtle essence of poetry in the pride a mother aie in the 
appearance of her offspring which we men cannot fully under- © 
stand. 

“ You ought to be ashamed to call her ugly,” Annie said, as 
indigantly as her weak condition would permit, “she is the very 
image of her father, and no one could call him ugly.” 

This was said in a sort of general way to both the doctor and 
the nurse, and they accepted it jointly by simply bowing their 
heads in acknowledgment. 

Very ugly was the baby, and very cross and feeble it proved 
also; it scarcely could be said to have enjoyed good health from 
the hour of its birth; it appeared to have come into the world 
without enough vitality to keep it alive, and, before it was ten 
days old, Dr, Heartyman declared that, although it might live, 
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for a few days longer, he did not believe there was any hope of 
its being reared. 

Annie was extremely weak, but anxiety for her child seemed 
to give her temporary strength, and in three weeks she was out 
of bed. Very pale, and thin and feeble she was, but her heart 
was bound up in her baby, and she managed for it’s sake to keep 
up well. She never forgot the words used by the doctor and 
nurse at the child’s birth and used to sit for hours and hours 
looking at the fragment of humanity and repeating to herself: 
‘‘she is just like her papa, she isn’t ugly at all.” 

On the twentieth of July the baby was seized with a severe 
attack of croup. Dr. Heartyman was sent for; he saw at once 
there was no hope and he tried, in the gentlest and kindest way, 
to prepare Annie for the worst. 

“Tt is a very severe attack, my child,” he said, “and few babes 
of her age could withstand it, even if they were strong and 
hearty ; she is very weak and so—” 

“ Oh no, no, doctor!” she exclaimed covering her face with her 
hands, “don’t say she must die, don’t tell me there is no hope; 
must everything I love die, and I be left alive. Oh, my darling,” 
she continued passionately, throwing herself on her knees by the 
cradle and taking the little form in her arms, “ would to God we 
could die together; if you must go would that I could go with 
you. It seemed like a ray of sunlight when you came to brighten 
the darkness of my life; you are all I have to remind me of him, 
and you are so like him. Oh! stay with me, or let me go with 
you. And they called you ugly—you did, doctor, didn’t you ?— 
my beautiful little baby ; and now you must die. Oh! doctor you 
cannot call her ugly anymore, for in a short while she will be one 
of God’s white-robed angels, and they are all beautiful. My poor 
little darling, they called you an ugly baby.” 

‘She is the prettiest. child I ever saw in my life,” blurted out 
Dr. Heartyman, with tears standing in his eyes, and great sobs 
coming up in his throat, ‘I never saw such a pretty baby. She 
is the image.of her father.” 

“You think so ?” 

Yes.” 

It was a lie, Dr. Heartyman, a gross, palpable lie, and you 
ought to have been ashamed of telling an untruth at your time of 
life; you knew it was an ugly little brat, Lut the bright, happy 
smile which fora moment lighted up the mother’s face, the look 
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of gratified pride and pleasure satisfied you, You had touched 
the key-note of her heart and let in a ray of sunshine on one who 
was weighed down with care and sorrow; you had gratified a 
harmless and pardonable pride, and ‘had, for the moment, light- 
ened the burden of care pressing heavily on a tired heart. 

Yet it was none the less a lie, doctor; but I think that. when 
the recording angel looked into your heart and saw the goodness 
and purity of your intention, he either did not record that sin 
against you, or dipped his pen in the sympathetic ink of aes! 
so that the record would quickly fade away. 

The baby died that night. 

Annie never recovered the shock of her baby’s death; she did 
not appear to have any special disease, she simply seemed to fade 
away. It was painfully evident that she was sinking, that she 
was daily losing strength and going, slowly but surely, to the 
grave. It was in vain that the most eminent physicians were 
called; in vain that every effort which affection could prompt, 
and money procure, was made to rouse and interest her; Annie’s 
interest in this life was almost over, she cared but little for this 
world now, and had placed her hopes in the life beyond the grave, 
where she fondly hoped to be united again to those two loved 
ones who had gone before her. 

The sun was sinking to rest on a warm July day, and his last 
departing rays lengthened the shadows in the room where Annie 
was lying in bed, taking her last look at the bright world, 
and bidding farewell to those kind and loving hearts she 
would know no more on this side of the grave. She knew she 
was dying: she felt sure of that without the kindly warning of 
Dr. Heartyman, but she felt no fear; she had long ago prepared 
herself for this, and tried to make her peace with her God. She 
wanted to die; life had lost all its sweetness and freshness to her, 
and she was anxious to pass that mystic boundary between the 
known and the unknown, and, solve the problem of the hereafter 
at once; soshe had no ne only a firm, quiet confidence in God’s 
mercy Hal goodness to aid her through the awful valley of the 
shadow of death, and to bring her to His everlasting kingdom. 

It was a very sad group which assembled around her bed, Mr. 
Howson, Julia, Miss Moxton, Dr. Heartyman and Charlie Morton. 
Annie had taken leave of all of them except Charlie, somehow 
she seemed purposely to have left him for the last. Her voice 
was very low and weak, but she retained perfect consciousness, 
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and was in possession of all her faculties: her illness had wasted 
the once plump form, and hollowed and paled her cheek; the color 

had faded from her lips, and the old bright, laughing sparkle of 
her eye was dimmed; but a purer, holier expression had come 

over her face—a quiet, dignified calm which lent it a higher tone 

of loveliness. It was the first imprint of the beauty beyond the 

grave; the beauty which we are taught to believe and hope comes 

when the deformity and unsightliness of sin has been shaken off, 

and when the spirit stands in the presence of its Creator. 

“Charlie,” she said, holding out her attenuated hand to him, 
‘“T am so sorry for all the grief and misery I have caused you. I 
I know, I can see it now, that much of what has happened was 
the result of my thoughtless, heartless flirting; I didn’t mean to 
pain or grieve you, Charlie, you have always been good and kind 
to me, my ‘dear, big brother,’” a faint smile wreathed itself 
around her lips as she used the term, and she continued; ‘“ Yes, 
my big brother, for you always have been like a brother to me; 
but I know I have pained and grieved you, Charlie, and you must 
try to forgive and forget me. No—don’t forget me; don’t let me 
pass out of your mind; think of me sometimes, Charlie, but don’t 
think of me as the headstrong, wilful woman who caused you pain 
and suffering, but think of me as the little girl you used to take 
on your knee and pet and caress. Love me, Charlie, as you used 
to in those days.” 

He was down on his knees by the bedside now with his face 
buried in his hands, and yreat heart-drawn sobs shaking his whole 
frame: it seemed so hard to him that all he loved must be taken 
from him, and in the bitterness of the trial he prayed that it might 
please God to take him too. 

“ Don’t cry, Charlie,” she continued, ‘‘don’t cry for me; I shall 
be happier, | hope and trust, in the world beyond the grave than 
I ever have been, or could be on earth. I haven’t been as’ good as 
IT ought to have been, but God is very merciful, and I feel calm and 
happy in His love.” 

There was a pause of some minutes broken only by the half- 
suppressed sobs of the spectators, and then she spoke again, but 
so low, so feeble, that the words could scarcely be heard. 

“Tt is coming now, I can see it, death; but I do not fear it. I 
see a bright and radiant form beside it, and fear is swallowed up 
in hope and thankfulness. Kiss me, Charlie, let the last memory 
I take out of this world be of your pure and noble love; kiss me.” 
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Fondly and reverently he folded the frail, loved form in his arms 
and imprinted a kiss on the pale lips; the first kiss he had 
pressed on them since she had grown to womanhood. A happy 
gratified smile stole over her face, a bright joyous light danced for: 
a moment in her eyes; her lips trembled as if they strove to utter 
something, but only a faint sigh escaped them, and while he held 
her in his arms, while his lips were pressed to hers, the last beams 
of the setting sun flooded the room with a momentary burst of 
glory, and ere its brightness had passed away, Annie’s spirit had 
taken its flight. 


SCENE LAST, 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


Time, April first, eighteen hundred and seventy-three ; place, 
the author’s office. 

My story proper ended with the foregoing chapter; but, some- 
how, I cannot sever the connection between my readers and my- 
self without a few “ last words.” Even a criminalon the scaffold 
is allowed a few last words, and I suppose this culprit may be 
permitted to claim the same privilege. | 

I cannot claim any very high or mighty moral for my tale; it 
has a moral, I suppose, that crime and wrong-doing is sure to 
meet its just punishment, that vice may be triumphant for a while, 
but retribution is certain to overtake the wicked ; I have not tried 
to gild evil so as to make it look like good, and I have not endea- 
vored to place virtue on stilts so that it may be admired from a 
distance, like some sculptured marble; I have tried to paint human 
nature as we see it around us every day, and if I have succeeded 
in that, and in interesting and amusing you, I have attained my 
purpose as nearly as I ever expected to do. 

It is now almost two years since the date of my last chapter, and 
perhaps you would like to know how some of the characters I 
have been writing about have fared in that time. 

Charlie Morton is not married, nor is he likely to be. Hig 
heart lies buried in Mount Royal Cemetery under a pure white 
marble cross, bearing the inscription “ Annie Griffith, aged 20 
years 3 months,” and he is not a man likely to love twice. He 
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discovered where his niece had been taken, and finding she was in 
good hands with the kind-hearted nuns of Hochelaga Convent left 
her there, content to visit her frequently and endeavour as far as 
possible to fill a father’s place to her. She is all he has to live for 
now, and Miss Fan stands a good chance of being a spoiled child as 
far as he is concerned, for her will is law with him, and he cannot 
bring himself to believe that the word “no,” was ever invented to 
be applied to her. Often as he takes her out with him memory 
carries him back twelve years in his life, and he can almost fancy 
the fair-haired little creature by his side is Annie as he first knew 
her when a little girl. Very quiet, still and methodical is Mr, 
Morton’s life now, having but one object, the education and happi- 
ness of his niece, and time slips by easily and pleasantly for him. 
Let us hope that the future may bring him all the happiness and 
love in an old age, which his single-heartedness and simplicity of 
character deserve. . 

Mr. Harway was not so fortunate as he hoped to be; the 
detectives were rather too smart for him, and that perfect gentle- 
mun is now serving out his time in the Vermont State prison where 
he will, probably, spend the next three years. He complains a 
little about the prison rules which do not permit the consumption 
of any cold gin; and he protests strongly against the turnkey for 
taking away his handkerchief, thereby depriving him of the 
pleasure of dusting his boots and wiping his face afterwards; but 
I think he is well taken care of where he is, and there I shall leave 
him. 

Mr. Boggs does not drive a cab now; his participation in the 
body-snatching business came out rather strongly at the inquest, 
and he was consequently refused a license when he applied the 
next year. He did not suffer by it, however, for Morton made him 
a handsome present, and he now keeps a hotel in the Hastern 
Townships and is doing well. 

Theophilus Launcelot Polydor Johnson, Esq., is about to com- 
mit matrimony. Since Annie’s death, Mr. Johnson has discovered 
that Julia is the girl for him, and he proposes to lead her to the 
hymenial altar some time next month, you know, and settle down 
and be steady, don’t you see. 

Mr. Augustus Fowler—commonly called Gus—has abandoned 
the study of medicine and devoted himself to the legal profession. 
He says he has made up his mind that he was not quite equal to 
murder, therefore, he is not suited for the medical profession ; but 
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he thinks he can tell lies in.a plausible sort of way, and that will 
be of great advantage to him if he ever getsa case to plead. Mrs. 
Sudlow has been more gracious to him of late, and there is every 
prospect of a wedding in St. Dominique Street some time this sum- 
mer ; the golden haired little beauty having expressed her opinion 
that she prefers June to July because——well, she didn’t state the 
_reason, but I suppose it is because June is one month earlier than 
July. I think that is all, and that everybody is disposed of, and, 
therefore, I will retire, and—and— 
‘“‘Prompter, ring down the curtain ! ” 


FInIs. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


FROM BAD TO WORSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


’ 


OUT OF THE STREET. 


In was a cold, windy morning in December, about eight years ago. 
The snow which had fallen during the night was drifting about in. 
blinding clouds, rendering travel exceedingly unpleasant, and 
making those indoors very loth to quit their warm rooms to face 
the chilling blast. Perhaps it was the desire to get a little warmth 
into their half-frozen limbs which caused the crowd filling the 
gallery of the Recorder’s Court, Montreal, on this particular morn- 
ing to be so great; but, far more likely, it was that curious and 
depraved taste which delights in witnessing the punishment of 
others, which so large a number of Montrealers, especially amongst 
the lower orders,-seem to have. 

It is a curious thing to sit and watch this gallery in the Recor- 
der’s Court; to see the men and boys who day after day frequent 
it, and stand patiently (there are no seats) for hours listening with 
infinite relish to the dull monotony of the “drunks and disorder- 
lies,” and the stereotyped sentence “ One dollar, or Hight days” fall 
from. the lips of the Recorder. 

I have often sat and watched the gallery—when I was forced to 
attend the Court daily—and wondered what possible pleasure these 
people could find in visiting the Court so often and hearing the same 
old story told over and over again. It isn’t funny work. Once 
in a great while a little bit of humor will get into a case, or His 
Honor will say something funny, and all the policemen, as in duty 
bound, will laugh a quiet, decorous laugh, just sufficient to show 
that they “see the point,” which they generally don’t, but as a 
general thing it is dreary work; and how anybody can attend 
the Court with any idea of deriving pleasure from it I cannot dis- 
cover. 

I remember one old man whose silvery locks gave him a grave 
and venerable appearance, and who seemed to be rather above the 
ordinary run of visitors to the gallery in station, who actually 
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attended during the whole sitting of the Court for seventeen 
consecutive days and seemed really to enjoy it. I got quite 
accustomed to seeing his white head in the crowd, and feit quite 
disappointed on the eighteenth day when he failed to appear. I 
am afraid he is dead, or has left the city, for I have not seen him 
since ; and I scarcely think he could have withstood the pleasure 
it afforded him to attend the Court if he was in town. 


This gallery is not an inviting place. It is the very concentra- 
tion of filth, although the officers of the Court try manfully to 
make it presentable; but no amount of soap and water and scrub- 
ing can possibly get much of a start on the constant stream of 
tobacco juice which is squirted on the floor, and on the little plat- 
form which runs in front of the gallery, The smell is almost 
insufferable, and the normal condition of the walls is dirt. 


On the morning in question the Court was more than ordinarily 
crowded, for it was Monday, and, as is usual on that morning, the 
number of cases was large. The Court was a little late in open- 
ing, and practised observers expressed an opinion that the delin- 
quents would “ catch it heavy,” as the Recorder came in with a 
dark frown on his generally good-natured,, jolly countenance. 
Evidently something had disturbed the usual serenity of his temper, 
and “the quality of mercy” was not at all likely to be strained 
that morning. 


There was very little of interest in the first dozen cases or 80, 
they all coming under the denomination of ‘simple drunks.” The 
next case, however, caused the Recorder to smile as he read the 
name “John Smith.” 


‘What is his real name?” asked His Honor, leaning over his 
desk and speaking to the Sergeant who was in charge. 

‘“T don’t know,” replied the Sergeant. ‘I never saw him before. 
He was very drunk when he was brought in, and refused to give 
any other name.” 

“ John Smith!” shouted the Sergeant, and John Smith stepped 
in the dock. 

He was quite different in appearance to the “ hard cases”? who 
had preceded him. He was apparently about twenty-five years 
of age, tall, dark complexioned, with long, straight black hair, 
and bright, piercing black eyes. His carriage was easy and 
graceful, and the hand which grasped the rail of the dock was 
small and shapely asa woman’s. His dress was shabby, but looked 
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like the miserable remains of a once elegant suit. But for the 
sodden, bloated appearance which drink had stamped upon his 
countenance, he would have been a remarkably handsome young 
man ; but in his present condition he looked like a fair sample of that 
miserable state of existence known as “« shabby genteel.” He 
seemed greatly ashamed, and hung his head as if to hide his fea. 
tures as much as possible from sight. 


‘What is your name?” asked His Honor. 

“John Smith.” 

‘I know that is the name you have given, sir; but what is your 
real name?” said His Honor, very severely. 

No answer. 

‘‘T will not have persons giving false names here,” continued 
His Honor; “for all that I know John Smith may be a very re- 
spectable citizen, and it may injure him to have his name appear 
in the list of delinquents before this Court. Poor John Smith,” 
he half soliloquized, ‘he must be a very great drunkard indeed 
if we are to believe all the statements persons make, for there 
is scarcely a day but what his name is given, but generally by a 
different person. Come, sir, what is your name, now? I know 
it isn’t John Smith. ” 

“ Arthur Austin,” this was said very low, and the sound scarcely 
reached half way across the Court. 

“What? Speak up man, open your mouth and let me hear 
what you have to say.” 

No answer. 

“Sergeant, bring him round here, I cannot hear what he says,” 
said His Honor, and the prisoner was placed in the small iron 
enclosure immediately in front of the Recorder. 


“Now, what is your real name?” 

“Arthur Austin.” The reply was made ina very low voice, 
as if the owner of it was ashamed to hear it in such a place. 

“Arthur Austin,” repeated His Honor, writing the name over 
that of John Smith on the sheet beforehim. “It is really a pity,” 
he continued, indulging in one of his little lectures, “‘ tosee so young 
and respectable looking a man as you given over to the demon of 
drink. With your appearance of intelligence you ought to be 
filling some responsible and lucrative position, instead of which 
you stand here a miserable object picked up drunk in a gutter, 
where you ought to be thankful you were not left to freeze to 


ry 
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death and to be hurried into the presence of your Maker in a state . 
of intoxication. What is the case, Sergeant? Call the policeman 
who arrested him.” 

A venerable policeman, with a large development of under 
lip, and who, probably, had had many such cases to deal with 
during his long career in the force, stepped into the witness box 
and began in the usual stereotyped style :— 


‘Between eight and nine o’clock last night, your Honor, as I 
was coming down Craig street I seen —” 

“In the city of Montreal?” asked the clerk of the Court, who is 
very exact and particular. 

“In the City of Montreal,” repeated the policeman in a depre- 
catory tone, as if he had intended to say it if he had been given a 
fair chance, “I see this man—”’ 

“ Do you mean the prisoner at the bar ?” interrupted the precise 
clerk. 

‘“ When I see the prisoner at the bar,” said the policeman, allow- 
ing the correction, “lying on the sidewalk near St. Lambert’s 
Hill. He was very drunk, so I arrested him, and took him to the 
station.” 

‘“‘What station ?”’ sharply demanded the clerk, as if he felt sure 
of catching the policeman tripping this time. 

“The Central Station.” 

“Tn the City of Montreal?” 

“In the City of Montreal ” admitted the policeman, and the clerk 
leaned back in his chair, rested his head on his hand, and gazed 
before him, with the calm conviction of a man who has performed 
a great and trying duty, and, if the prisoner escaped justice now, it 
was through no fault of his. 

“Did he make any resistance ?”” asked His Honor of the police- 
man. 

‘No, your Honor.” 

‘Had he no money about him?” asked the Recorder of the 
Sergeant. 

‘“‘ Only five cents, Your Honor.” 

“ One dollar, or eight days,” and Arthur Austin was taken down 
stairs, either to pay his fine or go to jail. . 

There was a very respectable, well-dressed, pleasant- ooking. 
old gentlemen sitting in one of the seats apprbpriatad for wit- 
nesses, or the better class of visitors, who had watched the young 
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man while he was in the dock, and seemed greatly interested in 
him. He took off his gold-rimmed spectacles, carefully wiped 
them, replaced them on his nose, and, turning to the person sitting 
next to him, asked, 


“Will he be sent to jail if he does not pay that dollar ?” 
‘“‘Of course he will, for eight days,” was the answer. 


“Itisa great pity,” said the old gentleman, sadly, “a great 
pity, to see so respectable a young man in such a condition. Could 
any one pay the fine for him?” he continued, after a moment’s 
pause. 

‘Certainly; perhaps his friends will, if he has any.” 

“Where is the money paid ?” 

‘ Down stairs, to the sergeant in charge.” 


The old gentleman said no more, but sat quietly until the case 
in which he was interested was called. It was a very simple one; 
his nephew, a boy of about ten, had been coasting down Guy 
street, and a bobby, blessed with long legs, had arrested him, after a 
brief but exciting chase. 


It took a long time to get at the fucts of the case, for the police- 
man was not very consecutive in his evidence, and he was go often 
interrupted and kept to the point by the exact clerk, that his tes- 
timony was considerably mixed, and it appeared extremely 
doubtful whether it was the boy who was coasting in a bob-sleigh 
and knocked down the policeman, or the policeman who was 
coasting and knocked down the boy, or the bob-sleigh which 
knocked down both; all that was very clear was that there was 
a policeman, a boy and a bob-sleigh, and that they got consider- 
ably mixed. At last the policeman made out a pretty fair case 
against the boy, which was to the effect that he was crossing Guy 
street, on St. Antoine, when two boys came down the hill on a bob- 
sleigh and knocked him down, that he chased the boys and arrest- 
ed one of them, the prisoner at the bar. 


His Honor cleared his throat and prepared to administer a 
little “ good advice” to the boy, before fining him. “It is won- 
derful.” he said, “to think how little regard for their own or other 
people’s lives many of the boys in large cities have. Every winter 
there are numerous accidents, caused by boys sliding and coasting 
on the streets and sidewalks, and the only wonder is that all of them’ 
are not run over and killed by sleighs and taken home dead to 
their parents.” 
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Here he looked very hard at the boy, who seemed greatly 
impressed by the idea of his own sudden death, for he stuck his 
tongue very hard into one cheek and looked intently at the floor, 
while he traced the shape of a coffin with the toe of his boot. 

“Tt is to a great extent the fault of parents,” continued His 
Honor, looking very hard at the old gentleman in the gold spec- 
tacles, “who allow their children to run about the streets when 
they ought to be at home or at Sunday school.” 

Here he looked so hard at the old gentleman in gold spectacles 
that that individual grew very red in the face and rose as if with 
the intention of addressing the Court, but was forced to sit down 
again rather suddenly on account of a vigorous pull at his coat 
tail, administered by a policeman who whispered something in 
his ear. 

‘“‘T am determined to make a few examples,” continued His 
Honor, with another look at the old gentleman, “and if parents 
or guardians choose to allow their children to desecrate the Lord’s 
day and annoy, and possibly injure, people going to or coming 
from church, they must be made to pay for it, and I hope the 
boys will get good whippings when they get home. Fifty cents 
or four hours’ imprisonment.” 

The latter part of this speech had made a great impression on 
the small boy, and he appeared, to a casual observer, to be moved 
to tears, for his face was almost buried in his hands and his frame 
shook with emotion; but a close examination would have shown 
that the thumb of his left hand was suspiciously near his nose, and 
the expressive wink he gave at another small boy accused of the 
same heinous offence was not very suggestive of fear or veneration 
for the majesty of the law. 

When the case was over the old gentleman went down stairs, 
and received from the Sergeant the difference between the amount 
at which the boy had been bailed—two dollars and a half—and the 
amount of the fine. 

“Has Arthur Austin’s fine been paid ?” he asked. 

“No, nor not likely to be. He says he has no friends in the 
city to whom he could apply for help.” 

“ Could I see him, and talk to him for a few minutes ?” 

‘Certainly,’ said the Sergeant “ politely, just step this way, 
please.” | 

The old gentleman followed the Sergeant, and was soon seated 
in the inner portion of the Station, talking to Arthur Austin. 
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The young man’s story was very simple, and very common 
He was an Englishman, whose father had emigrated to the States 
while he was quite a boy; he had been in business with his father 
in New York and had been very rich. A financial panic occurred 
and the firm failed; the father died; the son came to Canada to 
seek employment as aclerk; he had succeeded at first, but the 
mania for drink, which had grown on him since his misfortunes, 
had caused his discharge about three weeks before the opening of 
my story, and he was now without a friend or a dollar. This was 
about the substance of Arthur Austin’s story. He told it simply, 
did not attempt to offer any excuse for his dissipation, and seemed 
heartily ashamed of it. 

The old gentleman looked at him quietly for a little while be- 
fore he spoke, then he asked, suddenly: 

‘Were you ever locked up before?” 

“Never,” he said, with a shudder, “and if I ever get out I'll 
take precious good care I never get in again.” 

“Then you must give up the use of intoxicating drinks.” 

“ T have done so; I have had my last drop of intoxicating drink 
for my whole life.” 

“Good!” said the old gentleman, patting him on the back, 
“stick to that vow and you will be all right.” 

“T have made no vow, and need to make none; the memory of 
the misery I suffered in that cell and in the prisoner’s dock this 
morning is stronger than all the vows I could make.” 

The old gentleman talked to him for some time and at last paid 
his fine, gave him a dollar to buy something to eat, and told him 
to call at his office at two o’clock. On the card which he gave the 
young man was printed “ Lubbuck, Lownds & Co., Produce and 
Commission merchants, Common street.” The old gentleman was 
Mr. Stephen Lubbuck, the head of the firm. 


*K *K * *K * *K *k 


That visit of Arthur Austin to Mr. Lubbuck proved the turning 
point in his life, and opened to him a new and honorable career. 
The old gentleman had taken quite a fancy to the young man, 
one of those curious freaks of a generous nature which sometimes 
occur with elderly gentlemen towards those whom they look on 
as young enough to be their sons. The quiet, gentlemanly manner, 
and plain straightforward answers of the young man, increased 
this feeling, and it was, therefore, not surprising that before the 
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interview was over Arthur Austin found himself engaged at a 
fair salary as assistant bookkeeper to the firm of Lubbuck, 
Lownds & Co, He had several letters of introduction from New 
York and Boston houses; and the firm by whom he had been 
employed here gave him an excellent character for everything 
except temperance. That point Mr. Lubbuck determined to risk, 
feeling confident that Arthur would not return to his old habit 
again. 

Arthur Austin’s conduct for the next four months fully justified 
Mr. Lubbuck’s good opinion of him, and the old gentleman con- 
gratulated himself on having secured a treasure. Early and late 
Arthur was at his post, and performed his duties better than any 
clerk Mr. Lubbuck had ever had. Quick, attentive, fully acquainted 
with his business, Arthur Austin not only gained the confidence of 
his employer but of his fellow clerks, whom he was always ready 
and willing to assist in their duties. 

Arthur Austin had now a career of honor and usefulness opened 
to him, and seemed determined to profit by his opportunity. He 
left the boarding house he had been in, so as to remove himself 
from his old jolly companions, and went to one in a better and 
quieter neighborhvod. He avoided ali his old haunts, in order more 
securely to guard himself against temptation, joined a temperance 
association, and devoted his spare time almost entirely to reading. 

As the spring gradually advanced and navigation opened, Arthur 
Austin proved himself of still greater service to his employers. 
He was acquainted with many of the leading produce and com- 
mission houses in Boston, New York and Chicago, and speedily 
gained several new and valuable correspondents for Lubbuck, 
Lownds & Co:, whose business was greatly increased thereby, and 
Arthur rose still higher in his employers’ estimation. 

It was his custom on leaving the office to walk up St. James 
street and through Victoria square on his way home, and one 
evening, as he was crossing the square, he noticed a young lady 
standing by the fountain, with the tip of her parasol resting on the 
low wall surrounding it. She was gazing in an-abstracted, pre- 
occupied manner into the water, and only presented a profile view ; 
but as Arthur first caught a glimpse of that outline he thought 
he had never seen anything half so beautiful in his life. Just as 
he stepped close behind her she started suddenly and looked up, 
and in the action of surprise loosed her hold of her parasol, and 
it immediately tumbled into the water. 
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It was the work of a moment for him to step forward, rescue 
the parasol, and return it to its owner, with a few words of apology 
for having unintentionally startled her. 

“Qh, don’t apologize,” she said, turning on him the full battery 
of the sweetest pair of blue eyes he had ever encountered, while 
a smile rippled for a moment across the rosiest and most kissable 
lips he had ever seen, ‘it was my fault; I stood dreaming while 
I waited for frank, and your step startled me, that was all.” 

Arthur stood for a moment, gazing at her in admiration, and 
wondering whether he might, with propriety, endeavor to improve 
the chance acquaintance, or simply raise his hat and pass on. 
‘Who was Frank?” he thought, and somehow a feeling of deadly 
animosity to that unknown individual stole over him, and he would 
have very much liked to have had “ Frank” there, and have had it 
out with him on the spot. 


CHAPTER II. 


OUT OF THE SQUARE. 


Mr. StepHEn Lussuck was an old bachelor, and lived ina pleasant 
little villa of his own on Sherbrooke street, where his widowed 
sister and her two daughters, and the little boy we have already 
seen figuring in the Recorder’s Court, lived with him. Mr. Lub- 
buck was an easy-going, quiet old gentleman who had drifted 
through life very pleasantly, having met with few misfortunes 
other than those incidental to any young man struggling to make 
his way in the world. He started from his home in England at 
the age of sixteen, and came to Canada, where, after several years 
roughing it, he settled down in Montreal as a clerk in a produce 
house. His progress was slow, but sure; and, at the age of thirty- 
five, he found himself admitted as a junior partner, and in a fair 
way to competency, if not great wealth. He had been too busy, 
~ heretofore, to think of matrimony, but now he began to think 
how pleasant it would be to have a home of his own and a bright, 
loving face to grace it. 

He was a careful, prudent man, however, was Stephen Lubbuck, 
and he thought he would get the cage first and then catch the 
canary that was to inhabit it. But it took him a year or two to 
get a cage to suit him, and then he looked about for several years 
more before he found any one to suit him; and he was still look- 
ing about him when he received intelligence of the death of his 
brother-in-law, Herbert Williams, and he thought of the bright 
little sister of ten he had left behind in Liverpool twenty-five years 
before, and who was now a widow, almost destitute, and with three 
children, two girls, aged eight and nine respectively, and a little 
baby boy of four months. He thought of his bright boyish days 
and his fond sister’s love, and he thought he had found his canary 
—or canaries—and so he sent for and installed them in the cage. 

Very happily and pleasantly did the little family live together 
for the next ten years, and many and many a time did Mr, Lub- 
buck congratulate himself on the canaries he had finally put in his 
cage after s0 many years waiting. 

The two girls grew up to budding womanhood, but, as they grew 
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older, they became more and more dissimilar, both in appearance 
and temperament. Frances, the elder, was a tall, robust girl, with 
big bones, and a general appearance of having been lately polished 
with an exceedingly rough towel. Her hair wasan uncertain black, 
and hér eyes of a waterish grey, quite the reverse of beautiful ; 
her nose was undoubtedly and defiantly a “snub,’’ and her wide 
mouth displayed a formidable array of grinders, unquestionably 
highly useful in the masticatory department, but quite a failure as 
regarded beauty. There was no question about it, Frances was a 
very plain-looking girl, and had a decidedly masculine appearance. ’ 
She was slightly masculine in tastes, too. Whena little girl, she 
could run, jump, climb trees, and play marbles, or peg top with 
any boy in the neighborhood. As she got older she affected mus- 
cular exercises, could pull a good oar, use dumb-bells, etc., and 
managed to develop a vast quantity of bone and a good proportion 
of muscle; indeed she had more than once remarked, “I could 
take half these whipper-snapper things called young men, and 
break them across my knee without any trouble,” and she certainly 
looked as if she could do it. She not only preferred boyish games 
and exercises, but also masculine studies. She learned Latin, 
Greek, raathematics, etc., and studied hard at medicine, for the 
practice of which she acquired a great taste; and it was only by 
the greatest persuasion that her uncle could induce her to forego 
her pet idea of going to college, receiving a diploma and entering 
on general practice. In her early days she had killed four dogs, 
experimenting on them, and she totally destroyed the digestive 
organs of three promising young cats, and made them lead miser- 
able lives until she had worried the whole twenty-seven lives out 
of them. Now she experimented on the servants, but in a mild 
manner, and did not make more than one a month dangerously ill, 
which was better than some doctors could do. 

You must not think I am describing a wild, uneducated bur- 
lesque on femininity; poor Frank, as she was usually called, was 
as good and warm-hearted a girl as could be found in Montreal, 
quiet and unpresuming in manner, talented beyond the average, 
and generous to a fault. Her great drawback was that she looked 
like a man, thought like a man, had the tastes and feelings of a 
man, and was a woman. 

It would have been hard in all Montreal to find a greater 
contrast to Frances Williams than in her sister Jessie. Short, 
slight, petite, with great masses of wavy golden hair, bright sky- 
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blue eyes, a clear pink and white complexion, a rosebud of a 
mouth, and pearls for teeth, Jessie Williams was the fairest, 
sweetest little vision one could wish to dawn upon him. Made all 
for sunshine, and joy, and pleasure, she flew about like a beautiful 
butterfly, carrying warmth and light wherever she went. # 
In temper, asin appearance, the sisters were equally dissimilar. 
While Frances was quiet, slightly reserved and self-sustained, 
Jessie was all impulse, poetry and sensibility. It is almost use- 
less to say that Jessie was the pet of the family, in fact, almost a 
spoiled child. She had had a first-class superficial education ; 
could play the piano well, sing passably, dance exquisitely, had & 
smattering of French, and had acquired an immense stock of 
romance, gathered principally from sensation novels and the 
American weekly papers. A girl of tender loving qualities, capable 
of being a good, useful wife and mother, or a heartless flirt and 
coquette, according to the circumstances into which she was thrown. 


7k *k * *K *K *k *K 


Arthur Austin’s dilemma did not last long. While he was 
debating with himself whether he should simply bow and pass on, © 
or endeavor to take advantage of the slight opportunity offered him 
to improve a pleasant chance acquaintance, his doubts were 
suddenly simplified by his companion exclaiming: 

‘‘ Here’s Frank!” 

Arthur turned and saw approaching them a severe and not very 
prepossessing female, who struck him very much at first as being 
aman in disguise. Miss Frances Williams—for, of course, she was 
“ Frank ”—advanced rather quickly, and threw an inquiring 
glance from her sister to the strange gentleman she found her 
with. 

“Oh, Frank,” said Jessie, before her sister could speak, “I got 
so tired waiting for you that I began to have a day-dream by the 
fountain, and I dropped my parasol into the water; and—and—this 
gentleman,” with a sly look at Arthur from under her eyelashes, 
which set his blood boiling, “was kind enough to fish it out for 
me.” 

“Tam very much obliged to you, sir, for saving my sister’s 
parasol from drowning” said Frank, very demurely. “I hope you 
did not hurt yourself much by the exertion.” 

“Oh, no! Lassure you—very much pleased—allow me—” stam- 
mered Arthur, so much surprised at the quiet, self-possessed tone 
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of the masculine feminine he was addressing that he did not know 
what he was saying. 

“Come, Jessie, let us go home,” said Frank, turning to her 
sister, “[ am sorry I kept you so long waiting,” and she quietly 
walked’ off with Jessie without looking at Arthur Austin again. 
But Jessie turned as she passed the fountain, and shot back one ~ 
bright glance and a half smile at Arthur, and he went home feeling 
lighter at heart and treading more elastically than he had done for 
many a long day. All the evening he thought of that 
brilliant vision he had seen beside the fountain, and at night he 
dreamed of a mass of golden hair, and a pair of sky-blue eyes, and 
heard a soft, sympathetic voice saying, “ And this gentleman was 
kind enough to fish it out for me.” 


* *K *K “Kk *k *K 


Arthur Austin thought a good deal about “the lady by the 
fountain,” as he styled her, during the next few days; and the 
memory of the handsome young gentleman who had so gallantly 
rescued her parasol and ruined his shirt cuff in so doing, was not 
quite absent from the mind of Jessie. Perhaps, you do not believe 
in love at first sight? Well,.I do not altogether, in the abstract, 
and such passions are usually evanescent, yet they do sometimes 
occur, and both these young people who had met so casually felt 
the magnetic influence of each other’s presence ; and, without being 
“in love” with each other, still very sincerely desired that this 
accidental meeting should not be their last. Fortune did not favor 
Arthur Austin for some days, for, although he almost “ haunted ” 
Victoria Square, he saw no more of “the lady by the fountain.” 
About a week had elapsed, when one evening as he was walking 
home with a friend they met the object of Arthur's thoughts, 
accompanied by her sister. 


As she approached Jessie averted her eyes, but took a sly glance 
out under the lashes. Arthur timidly and half hesitatingly 
raised his hat, and then she turned towards him for a second, and 
acknowledged his salutation by a slight bow and a bewitching 
little smile. Frank elevated her snub nose a trifle higher than 
usual, and was passing on when she noticed Arthur’s companion, 
who was bowing very politely, and then her features relaxed into 
a smile, and she returned his salutation with the air of an old 
friend. Jessie, also, gave him a kindly smile and bow, and so the 
two couples passed each other. 
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‘You know them ?”’ said Arthur. 

“Certainly,” returned Charlie Benson, his companion. “ Frank 
and her sister are old friends of mine. You know them also, do 
you not ? I thought you bowed.” 

“ Yes, after a fashion. Who are they ?” 

“ Frank Williams and her sister. Where did you meet them that 
you do not know their names?” 

Then Arthur told of his little adventure by the fountain, and 
his friend laughed at it. 

“ Case of love at first sight, I suppose; struck dead and all that 
sort of thing, eh ? Well, a little harmless passion does not do a 
boy any harm.” 

Benson was about thirty and Austin about twenty-five, so the 
former thought he could affect a few senorial airs. 

“You did not tell me the name of the youngest lady ?” 

“ Jessie.” 

“Jessie ; that is a very pretty name,” said Arthur. 

“Yes; and a pretty little doll of a girl,” replied his com- 
panion. 

“ Are you very intimate with them?” 

“Yes, tolerably well so; know them for about five years. Oh, 
don’t be bashful, I know what you want to say, you want me to 
introduce you; well, I will display the natural generosity of my 
disposition and promise to do so without being asked. Want to hear 
a little family history ? Here it is. Girls’ father is dead, they and 
their mother live with their uncle, arich old bachelor who will leave 
them all his money. There isa chance for you. I don't mind 
confessing I feel a little spooney on Frank myself sometimes, only 
she is so fond of practising medicine I am half afraid she would 
dose me to death in a year. Say, seriously, old boy, Jessie would 
not be a bad spec for you,” and he smiled a quiet, peculiar smile 
which Arthur remembered afterwards. “Ta, ta, I’m at home: 
the next time we meet them I will claim the. privilege of an old 
friend, stop them, and introduce you.” 

*k ** 6 * *K * * 

Arthur Austin was duly introduced. Frank turned up her nose 
ayain, but Jessie smiled very sweetly, and, as the quartette walked 
away together, Mr. Benson went a little ahead with Frank, and 
gave Arthur and Jessie an opportunity to pleasantly bring up 
the rear. The conversation was very commonplace, but Jessie 
had a charming way of saying nothing as if it meant some- 
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thing, -and smiling and looking up with those bright blue 
eyes of hers, which was very bewitching ; and Mr. Arthur Austin 
felt himself momentarily falling deeper and deeper into that un- 
fathomable abyss called love. He knew he was falling, but he 
liked it and wanted to fall more. ; 

After that first afternoon Benson and Austin managed to meet 
the girls several times, and Arthur’s acquaintance progressed 
rapidly and pleasantly. There were no direct words of love 
spoken, few compliments and fewer “ pretty speeches; ” but 
Jessie could scarcely fail to understand the warmth of his manner, 
and she liked it. As for Arthur, he was alternately hot or cold as 
Jessie smiled on him, or smiled at some chance acquaintance they 
met. Iam afraid Miss Jessie was a bit of a flirt, and liked, as all 
flirts do, to torment her victim a little, and then pacify him by a 
little extra graciousness ; just as a playful child will swing a pet 
kitten by the tail preparatory to giving it a saucerful of milk, 

One day about twelve o’clock Arthur was crossing Victoria 
Square, when he saw Jessie coming towards him alone. It was 
the first time he had met her alone since that memorable after- 
noon when he had saved her parasol for her, and his pulse beat a 
little quicker as she approached. They met at nearly the old 
spot, and after a few formal sentences they got into closer conver- 
sation. 

They were standing talking earnestly together when Mr. Ste- 
phen Lubbuck, coming up one of the side paths, saw them, and 
stopped in amazement at finding his pet niece and his confidential 
clerk in such close converse. The old gentleman took off his gold 
Spectacles, wiped them, put them on again, took another look, 
satisfied himself that he had not labored under an optical illusion, 
and then retired the way he had come, without having been 
noticed by the pair; but there was a sterner and more angry 
expression on his face than was usually to be found on that serene 
countenance, 

x * ** x * * * 

Arthur Austin’s acquaintance with Jessie was rather a peculiar 
one. He knew her personally ; he knew that she was an old friend 
of Benson's, and that she was the sweetest little lady he had ever 
met, but he did not know where she lived or who her relations 
were—except her sister; or in fact scarcely anything about her, 
except that he was deeply in love with her. At that last meeting 


by the fountain she had been kinder than usual, and, after accept- 
L 
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ing a pretty little bouquet which Arthur had ventured to present 
her with, had pulled a forget-me-not from it and fastened it in his 
button hole, promising that if he and his friend Benson chanced 
to be walking down Sherbrooke street about four o’clock the next 
afternoon they should meet two young ladies they knew. 


Arthur Austin completed his errand and returned to the office. 
To his surprise he found Mr. Lubbuck still there. The old gentle- 
man usually went home about half-past four, and it was long after 
that hour. As soon as Arthur entered Mr. Lubbuck said, very 
gravely, 

“Mr. Austin, I should like to see you in my private office for a 
few minutes.” 

Arthur followed the old gentleman into that sanctum sanctorum 
of business houses, the “‘ Private Office,” and stood before his em- 
ployer awaiting developments. 

“Mr. Austin,” said Mr. Lubbuck very gravely, and Arthur felt 
hurt that he should address him so formally, for lately he had 
always called him by his Christian name, ‘‘ how long have you 
known my niece ?”’ 


‘Your niece, sir! I know you have two nieces, but I have not 
the pleasure of being acquainted with them, nor have I ever seen 
them, to my knowledge.” 


9 


“Tam very sorry, Mr. Austin,” said Mr. Lubbuck, severely, | 
“that you should think it necessary to tell me a lie. I have been 
a good friend to you, have lifted you to a good position, and [ 
regret, for the first time, to find that you areuntruthful. You say 
you do not know my niece, yet I saw you talking to her not an 
hour ago.” 

“Do you mean in Victoria Square?” asked Arthur, beginning 
to understand the facts of the case. 

UY Gs. © 

“Then Miss Williams is your niece ?”’ 

“ Most undoubtedly.” 

“T assure you, sir, 1 was not aware of the fact. If you had 
asked me if I knew Miss Williams I should have admitted at once 
that I not only know her but greatly admire her; but I was not 
aware of the fact that she was your niece.” 

“Ts this true ?” 

“T hope you will not doubt me, sir, when I pledge my word of 
honor as a gentleman to the truth of my assertion.” 
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“No, no, Ido not doubt you in the least, I will speak to you 
again on this subject. Good evening.” 

“Good evening, sir.” 

Arthur Austin left the room; and Mr. Lubbuck put on his hat, 
pulled it well down over his eyes and started for home, thinking 
deeply on what he should say to his favorite niece about the strange 
acquaintance he had discovered that she had made, 


/ 


CHAPTER IIT. 


OUT OF THE CHURCH. 


“ Jessie, how long have you known Mr. Austin?” 

Jessie looked up at her uncle with a quick inquiring glance, and 
answered promptly “about a month.” 

“Do you think it right or proper for a young lady to have 
clandestine meetings with a man she has only known a month, 
aid whose acquaintance with her is at least a doubtful one? 
Where did you first meet him ?” 

“T met him in—in—” stammered poor Jessie, getting quite con- 
fused and growing uncomfortably red in the face. Before she | 
could finish the sentence, however, Frank came to her assistance 
in her usual prompt manner, by saying, ‘ Charlie Benson intro- 
duced Mr. Austin to us one afternoon when we were out walk- 
ing.” 

“Oh! you know him too!” 

“ Qertainly, and I think him a very pleasant fellow,” said Frank, 
anxious to give Jessie a little time to recover. Mr. Lubbuck 
stood a little in awe of his masculine niece, and in very whole- 
some dread of her doses and decoctions in the medical line; besides, 
he knew and liked Charlie Benson; and he had, moreover, a high 
regard for Arthur Austin ; he was not, therefore, disposed to view 
the matter very severely. Still, he did not like to be too lenient all 
ofa sudden, so he preserved his grave manner and said, addressing 
Jessie, “I do not approve of young ladies meeting young gentle- 
men in public places, and standing talking confidentially to them ; 
it does not look well, and frequently gives occasion for unkind 
and unpleasant remarks. How did it happen that you met Mr. 
Austin alone?” 

«“[—I—don’t know,” faltered poor Jessie, feeling very much 
like a naughty child who feared punishment, “I was only—” 

“Uncle,” said Frank, cutting in suddenly, and speaking in her 
prompt, determined way, “it seems to me you are speaking very 
harshly to Jessie about a very simple matter; one would think 
that Jessie had been meeting Mr, Austin clandestinely, and by 
appointment; now I have been with her every time she has seen 
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him and it has only been three or four times, and then only for a 
few minutes walk—and she happened to be alone with him in the 
square because—because— “ Frank hesitated a moment, blushed a 
little and continued—” because I left her in the square for two or 
three minutes while I did an errand at Morgan’s for Mamma.” 

Frank omitted to state that it was on a former, and not the 
present, occasion she had go left Jessie. 

“Oh! Frank,” exclaimed Jessie. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said the brusque Frank sotto voce. 

“You misunderstand me, Frank,” said Mr. Lubbuck rather 
overcome by his niece’s volubility, “I do not object to a proper 
acquaintance between Mr. Austin and yourselves; I only took 
exception to the manner in which that acquaintance had been 
formed; but don’t let us say any more about it; you girls are 
young and giddy, and I daresay no harm was intended on either 
side. I might say,” continued Mr. Lubbock, willing to make a 
little concession, “that I esteem Mr. Austin very highly; he is 
an exceedingly clever young man, steady, and undoubtedly a gen- 
tleman ; I scarcely think you can derive any harm from an acquain- 
tance with him, provided it is properly conducted and not allowed 
to go too far.” 

‘So you know him, too!” exclaimed Frank. 

‘Certainly, my dear, he is my bookkeeper and confidential clerk, 
a very clever young man.” 

“Then, Uncle,” said matter-of-fact Frank, determined to make 
the most of the advantage she had gained, “if he is such a clever 
young man and you like him so much, why don’t you ask him to 
come and see you? I’m very democratic in some things, you know, 
and I believe in employer and employee knowing each other 
socially as well as in business.” 

“Yes, my dear, but— ” 

“Oh! you need not be afraid of me, I like men’s society,—I 
wish I was a man, instead of a poor helpless woman, but you need 
not fancy I shall fall in love with his handsome face and fine 
moustache; and as for Jessie, if such a foolish notion gets into her 
head T’ll give her a seidlitz powder, and bleed her. So, Uncle, 
ask Mr. Austin and Charlie Benson to dinner on Sunday.” 

“Oh! its Charlie? is it?” 

“ Don’t be a silly old goose, but ask them like a good old fellow 


as you are,” 
* ** x * * * * 
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“Mrs. Williams presents her compliments to Mr. Arthur Austin 
and requests the pleasure of his company to dinner on Sunday 
next at six o'clock.” 

Tt was a stiff, forma!) little note, but in Arthur Austin’s eyes it 
was very precious, for he felt that Mrs. Williams never traced those 
fairy characters, and it was as much as he could do to restrain 
himself from pressing the writing, which he felt sure was Jessie’s, | 
to his lips. He did not do any thing so ridiculous, however, but, 
after a few moments’ thought, walked into Mr. Lubbuck’s private 
office, and, handing the note to him, said: 

“T found that on my desk, a few minutes since, sir.” 

“Yes, I put itthere myself, and I beg to add my own request to 
that of Mrs. Williams, that you will dine with us on Sunday.” 

“T shall be very happy, I assure you, sir. I”’— 

‘Mr. Austin,” said Mr. Lubbuck, gravely, “I have already told 
you, and have given you tangible proofs of my sincerity, that I 
have been highly pleased with your conduct since you have 
been with me. Our business arrangements have been highly 
satisfactory, but I feel, as my niece Frank expresses it, that 
‘employer and employee should know each other socially as well 
as in business.’ I think men get at each other’s inner natures 
better over their dinners, and a glass of wine. Oh! I ask your 
pardon, I forgot you do not take wine, and quite right too—than 
in a year’s business transactions together. I do not mind con- 
fessing that I desire to know you more thoroughly than I have 
done during the six months you have been with me, as I con- 
template some business changes this fall which may render it 
necessary for me to beable to trust implicitly in you. I, therefore, 
hope to see you frequently at my house in future, and hope that 
our social relations may prove as satisfactory as our business ones 
have done. I wish, however, to be perfectly frank with you; you 
will of course be frequently thrown into the society of my nieces, 
whose acquaintance you have already made; now I do not object 
to an acquaintance, or even a friendship springing up between you, 
but there must be no idea of its ever being anything more. 
Frank, I’m not afraid of, she’s able to take care of herself, and is 
more than a match for any man, unless he can stand unlimited 
experiments in medicine, and has the constitution of a horse ; 
but my little pet Jessie is scarcely more than a child, and I won't 
have ony one trying to stuff her head with nonsense for these 
many years to come. I am plain with you, because I want no 
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misunderstanding in this matter. If you want to fall in love with 
anybody try Frank. she’ll soon bleed and blister you out of the 
idea. Ihave been so candid with you because you said you not 
only knew but admired my niece; now get any such foolish notion 
out of your head at once, or it will lead to a disruption of all our 
relations, business and otherwise. That will do; bring me the 
morning paper and the letters.” 
*k *K K * *K *K *K 

Arthur Austin soon became a constant and welcome visitor at 
Mr. Lubbuck’s, and grew steadily in favor not only with the old 
gentleman, but with the whole family. Even Frank—who, 
although she liked the society of men, generally declared that the 
young men of the present day had no brains and were decidedly 
“ flat’’—declared that Arthur was “a brick,” which was a great 
compliment from Miss Frank, and that he was ‘a fellow who 
knew something.” 

In fact Arthur was “a fellow who knew something ;” he had 
received a! first-class education, had travelled a great deal, was 
naturally observant, and possessed that rare faculty of talking just 
enough to please and interest, but not enough to bore. He could 
sing tolerably well, possessing a fair voice, which he managed 
cleverly. He fairly captured Frank by his knowledge of medicine, 
and when he showed that young lady an experiment in electricity 
and very nearly resuscitated a defunct tomcat which had been 
_ poisoned while experimenting on him the day before, Miss Frank’s 
admiration knew no bounds, and she almost threw. her arms round 
him and killed him for joy, but contented herself with slapping 
him on the back and saying, “that’s first rate, old fellow!” 

Arthur was certainly very attentive to Frank, and, strange to 
say, Mr. Lubbuck seemed to like it. Arthur and Frank used to 
have a great many arguments on medical and other topics—Frank 
was every inch a man in her love of argument—and the old man 
would sit and listen, nodding approval, and occasionally putting 
inaword. At first he used to keep Jessie by him, but Arthur 
tried hard to keep his implied promise to Mr. Lubbuck, and 
scarcely spoke to that young lady, except the most commonplace 
civilities. After a little while Frank discovered that Arthur 
played chess, and claimed him frequently for a game, while Jessie 
either sat quietly by, pretending todo some fancy work or would 
steal off to the piano and play over old-fashioned airs softly to 
herself. Although they met frequently now, Jessie and Arthur 
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had really less opportunity of speaking to each other than when 
he and Charlie Benson used to meet Frank and Jessie for little plea- 
sant walks; each seemed to avoid the other, for Jessie felt hurt that 
Arthur did not pay her more attention, and Arthur was very care- 
ful to remember, if possible, Mr. Lubbuck’s warning. Try as he 
would, however, it was no use; the mere fact of her presence, a 
turn of her head, a glance of her eye, would attract his whole 
attention at once; when he was playing chess with Frank at one 
end of the room and Jessie was singing at the other, he would 
bend all his attention to catch the lowest murmur of her voice, or 
the softest note she touched. Often Miss Frank would take him 
to task for his absent-mindedness ; and numerous were the pennies 
that young lady offered for his thoughts without having her stock 
of pocket-money reduced. 

About six weeks after Arthur had paid his first visit to Mr. 
Lubbuck’s he was sitting one evening playing chess with Frank, 
with Mr. Lubbuck looking on and Jessie singing softly to herself. 
Mrs. Williams was not very well, and had excused herself after 
dinner. Presently a servant came to speak to Mr. Lubbuck about 
one of the horses having gone lame, and he went out to consult . 
with the groom. Jessie had been singing very softly, so softly 
that Arthur had been unable to catch a word, but as her uncle 
left the room she raised her voice a little and sang clearly and 
distinctly a scrap of a simple little ballad : 


“Have you forgotten the stroll by the fountain ; 
Have you forgotten the path o’er the lea ; 

Have you forgotten those days on the mountain ; 
Have you forgotten them all, with them me? ” 


Arthur sat silently listening while the simple strain lasted, fool- 
ishly holding his queen in his hand, and at last making the very 
worst move on the board, putting it immediately in the way of 
Frank’s queen. That young lady promptly captured the unlucky 
queen, and crying ‘‘ Checkmate,” rose from the table, saying : 

“Mr. Austin, you don’t seem to care about playing chess to- 
night, and I want to read; make yourself useful by turning over 
Jessie’s music for her.”’ 

She threw herself into an easy chair and took up a book, butshe 
did not read; the book was only intended as a blind, under the 
cover of which she might observe what was going on at the other 
end of the room. The fact is Miss Frank had noticed Arthur’s 
absent manner, his wrapt attention to Jessie’s singing, and his 
eager watching of her every movement, and she made a pretty 
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good guess as to the state of his feelings. Don’t suppose Frank 
felt the least bit jealous, she liked Arthur Austin very much, he 
was a sensible fellow, could talk well, and had many tastes and 
pursuits in common with her, but Miss Frank never for one 
moment fancied herself in love with him; in fact she was more 
in love than she cared to confess with some one else, and, it was as 
much to pique that some one else as anything that she had 
thrown herself in Arthur’s way so much. So she quietly watched 
behind her book and awaited developments. Arthur sauntered as 
unconcernedly as he could up to the piano, and, leaning over Jes- 
sie, said; 

‘ Will you please sing that‘ Have you forgotten ’ again, it is so 
sweet?” 

“Tm sorry I aplant opted your game of chess, Mr. Austin, pray 
do not let me disturb you.’ 

‘“‘T was only too glad to be interrupted so pleasantly, Miss Jes- 
sie; won’t you, please, repeat that song?” 

“Frank will expect you to finish your game,” said Jessie, rather 
spitefully. 

‘“ Miss Frank herself gave up playing, and desired me to come 
and turn over your music.” 

‘“‘ Have you quarrelled with Frank ?” 

‘‘ Certainly not; what could make you think so?” 

‘“When people who are so fond of each other, and are so much 
together, suddenly separate, it looks—it looks,” continued Jessie, 
as if she doubted whether to say the next words or not, “as if 
they had had a lovers’ quarrel.” She finished, desperately, sav- 
agely intoning the ‘“ lovers. ’’ 

“ Lovers’ quarrel!” Why, Miss Jessie, what on earth can you 
mean ?”’ 

“Why, you and Frank are so much together and so much—that 
every body—-well, it looks as if —” said Jessie, with a rising sen- 
sation in her throat, and tears almost starting into her eyes. 

‘You never thought so, Miss Jessie, did you?” said Arthur, 
bending earnestly over her. 

“‘ Why, of course, I I ie 

“Jessie, darling, how could you fancy such a thing. I admire your 
sister, of course, but you must have seen, must know, although I 
have never told you so in words, that I love, never can love any one 
but you. I know I have acted strangely of late, but I was forced 
to it by a feeling of respect to the wishes of your uncle, who 
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almost made me promise to avoid you. I tried, tried hard to tear 
you from my heart, darling—but it was impossible, the more I tried 
the more I loved you. Jessie, I am only a clerk, and shall lose 
my best chance of advancement by this step, but I have health 
and strength, and, with the hope of your smile to cheer me on, I 
will succeed. Will you give me one word of hope, one smile to 
show me I am not wholly indifferent to you?” 

“And you don’t love Frank?” said Jessie, bending over the 
piano until her glowing face was almost hidden by her falling 
hair. 

‘No one but you, darling. Oh! Jessie, will you give me one: 
word, one look. Will you promise one day to be my wife ?’ Jessie 
said nothing, but raised her eyes, swimming with happy tears, 
to his, her cheeks glowing with burning blushes and a bright smile 
playing around her lips. She half rose from the piano stool, and 
in another moment Arthur had clasped her to his heart and im- 
printed a burning kiss on her glowing lips. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed Miss Frank, bringing her book down on 
the table with a bang which caused the lovers to spring apart, and 
Jessie to run over to her sister and hide her face on her shoulder 
—‘ this is more than I bargained for; I did not think matters 
had gone so far as that.” 

“Ob! Frank,” half sobbed Jessie, ‘I’m so sorry—and I’m so 
happy—and Arthur didn’t mean "4 

‘IT hope, Miss Frank,” said Arthur, ‘‘ that my conduct of late 
has not deceived you; I know it was wrong, but I promised your 
uncle to avoid Jessie, and I hope—” 

“That I have not fallen in love with you; make your mind 
easy on that score. I like you very well, you’re a sensible fel- 
low, and will make a first-rate brother-in-law. I think you are 
just suited for Jessie, and I give my consent.” 

“ But your uncle?” 

“Oh, he’s very fond of Jessie and won’t want to part with her, 
but he’ll get over it. Tl manage him, if I have to give him a 
dose of physic to make him sick.” 

“Kk *k *K * *K *k *k 

Frank was as good as her word, and succeeded much easier than 
she had expected. Mr. Lubbuck held out for a little while, and 
required, as conditions to his consent, that Jessie should not leave 
him, but Arthur come and live with them; and, also, that the 
wedding should not take place for a year; to both of which pro- 
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posals Frank unconditionally surrendered. Before Mr. Lubbuck 
finally gave his consent to Jessie’s marriage, he wrote on to New 
York to an old confidential friend, and had private inquiries insti- 
tuted as to Arthur Austin’s antecedents,—for he did not intend to 
give his pet niece to a man he had picked out of the Recorder’s 
Court, without taking good care to know who he was and all about 
him. The information he received was highly satisfactory. He 
found that Arthur had come to New York about ten years before 
with his father, who was sent out as travelling clerk for an Hnglish 
banking-house, but who soon gave up that and went into business 
for himself as a gold broker, in Broad street, and was highly suc- 
cessful, amassing a large fortune in a short time. Arthur joined 
him in the business, and, by lucky speculations, managed to make 
a great deal of money; his speculations were bold and daring, 
and at the time of his coming of age, and being admitted as a 
partner in his father’s business, he was judged to be worth nearly 
one million of dollars. Six months after the tide of speculation 
turned, the close of the war paralysed Wall Street for a time, and 
Austin & Son were one of the firms which hopelessly failed. Over- 
speculation had done its work, and both father and son were 
ruined. The shock so affected Arthur’s father that he had an 
attack of brain fever, from the effects of which he died. Arthur, 
not wishing to begin at the bottom of the ladder in a place where 
he had once held so high a position, resolved to go to Chicago and 
re-commence life as a clerk. About this time he began to acquire 
habits of intemperance, which had clung to him till he came to 
Montreal. Nothing whatever was known against his character or 
morals, except his intemperance, and, as Mr. Lubbuck was quite 
satisfied on that head now, he gave his consent. 

When two young hearts are anxious to be mated, and are aided 
and abetted by a masculine feminine of a medical turn of mind, it 
must be a very obdurate old gentleman, indeed, who could long 
resist. Mr. Lubbuck was not obdurate, and, consequently, he soon 
agreed to waive the provision in his consent, by which the young 
people had to wait a year; indeed, he had changed his mind en- 
tirely on that point, for he insisted that they should be united as 
soon as the necessary arrangements could be made. 

Of course he had a motive for this; staid old gentlemen don’t 
change their minds so suddenly and completely without some good 
reason, and this was Mr. Lubbuck’s reason: The firm of Lubbuck, 
Lownds & Co. was a branch of an English house, Lowry, Lub- 
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buck & Lownds, the said Lownds being a young man, son of the 
former head of the house, and also. partner in the firm of Lubbuck, 
Lownds & Co. One fine morning it got into old Mr. Lowry’s 
head that he wanted to die, and so he died right off, leaving 
Stephen Lubbuck his executor, and bequeathing to him the bulk 
of his large fortune. 

Mr. Lowry, like his partner, was a bachelor; and he had no 
near relative that he cared about. When Mr. Taibbhude received 
information of his partner’s death, he saw that he must at once 
go to Kngland to settle up his affairs, and, probably, to make 
arrangements for residing there permanently, as head of the firm. 
A few mornings after he received the intelligence he called 
Arthur Austin into his private office, and said :— 

‘Arthur, J have received news of the death of my old friend 
Lowry ; he has left me his executor, and I shall be obliged to go 
to England for some time, probably for several months. I shall 
sail on 13th November, you must be married on 29th October, and 
must return from your wedding tour before I leave. I shall give 
you a power of attorney to represent the firm during my absence, 
and you will, of course, take charge of my house while I’m away. 
Mr. Lownds may perhaps come out to take charge during the 
winter, but he will not remain long. I shall return in the spring, 
and then we shall see about re-constructing the firm. How do 
you think Lubbuck, Austin & Co. would sound, eh?” 

* of * *k * 

The wedding took place in Christ Chirch Cathedral, and was a 
very grand affair; Frank was chief bridesmaid, and looked su- 
premely uncomfortable, as she did not know whether or not to be 
exceedingly happy or perfectly miserable. Charlie Benson was 
groomsman, and took such a deep interest in the service that one 
all think he was rehearsing for his own benefit. A wedding is 

a stupid thing to describe, soI shall sintply say that the Rev. 
Canon Baldwin united the happy pair, nt the ceremony pro- 
ceeded in the usual way. 

As the wedding party was about entering the church, a seedy 
looking individual, who was apparently sauntering purposeless 
down St. Catherine street, approached, evidently attracted by 
curiosity only. He was a peculiar looking individual; his hair 
was red, and he wore it very long, but it was brushed to the most 
exasperating degree of smoothness, and, indeed, appeared to have 
been literally “ plastered ” to his head and then pressed down with 
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a hot iron, so smooth and glossy did it appear; his red whiskers 
were very luxuriant, and were brushed as carefully as his hair; 
his dress was seedy in the extreme, and his thread-bare coat was 
buttoned close up to his throat as if to hide any want of clean 
linen, but every garment was shining from the effect of frequent 
brushing, and not one speck of dirt could be noticed on him. His 
dilapidated old hat was tipped jauntily on one side, and he car- 
ried a mean looking scrubby little cane with the air ofa swell. 
He was quite close to the wedding party when Arthur Austin got 
out of his carriage, and as soon as the dilapidated individual saw 
him he gave so natural and unexpected a start that the jaunty hat 
very nearly tumbled into the gutter, “Saints alive, can it be pos- 
sible? Arthur Austin, as I’m a living sinner! Evidently in 
clover too, dear boy, and about to be spliced to a very charming 
young lady. How well the dear boy is looking too, and dressed 
in such unexceptionable togs. I must do myself the honor of 
itnessing the nuptial ceremony.” 

He entered the church, and keeping well behind one of the 
pillars to escape observation, watched the ceremony to its conclu- 
sion. Waiting until the happy party had departed, he strolled 
leisurely up to the sexton and began conversing with him: 

“An exceedingly nice affair, and most excellently conducted, 
thanks to your admirable arrangements. MayTI inquire who are 
the happy parties ?” 

“ Mr. Arthur Austin and Miss Jessie Williams. A very nice 
young gentleman,” continued the sexton, thinking of the liberal ' 
fee Arthur had slipped into his hand. 

‘‘ Undoubtedly so ; and rich seemingly.” 

‘‘ Bless you, no! He is only her uncle’s clerk, but her uncle is 
enormously rich, and very fond of the young man.” 

‘“ Dear me, how interesting! And the uncle is ?—” 

“Mr. Stephen Lubbuck, one of the richest men in Montreal ; 
they say he is worth over two hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Ts he ? Then he has two hundred thousand additional claims 
tomy esteem. The happy pair go on a wedding tour, I suppose ? ” 

“They go to New York by this afternoon’s train, but won’t 
stay long, as Mr. Lubbuck goes to England shortly, and Mr. 
Austin must return before then. Excuse me, sir, I must close the 
church.” 

“Certainly, my dear sir, certainly; business before pleasure, 
as we say in the classics. Allow me to wish you a good day, and 
to thank you for your kindness,” 
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“Two hundred thousand dollars !” soliloquized the seedy stran-— 
ger as he stood in the porch of the church, “ here’s a windfall! 
Mr.-Robert Brydon allow me to congratulate you ; and he shook 
hands with himself. ‘Very lucky thing for you,” Bob; things 
were getting to a very low ebb, but now the tide has turned with 
avengeance. You always were a lucky fellow, Bob, but this beats 
all. How surprised the dear boy will be. Well, Montreal is a 
nice place, rather dull for a man of fashion like myself, but it will 
do. Ishall hang my hat,” he continued, taking off his dilapida- 
ted head covering and looking at it, “no, not this hat, but a 
new one I mean to buy, and prepare to spend the rest of my 
natural days in Montreal, and lead a virtuous, happy and peaceful 
life. Mr. Austin, I shall do myself the honor of calling on you 
as soon as you return from your pleasant trip.” 

He tucked the scrubby-looking cane affectionately under his 
arm, tipped the dilapidated hat the least bit over his right eye, 
and walked jauntily away.. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OUT OF THE CANTEEN, 


Tar wedding trip of Arthur and Jessie was a short but a very 
happy one. Once ina while a shadow of an old sorrow would 
flit across the brain of Arthur, but one glance at the bright, joy- 
ous face by his side would quickly dispel the vision, and he would 
be gay and happy again. As for Jessie, all the warm impassioned 
love of her nature thawed naturally and quietly out under the in- 
fluence of the sun of her adoration. Their holiday was brief— 
scarce two weeks—-but they thoroughly enjoyed it. There is scarcely 
any city, except, perhaps, Paris, when Paris was at her zenith, 
where two weeks can be more thoroughly enjoyed by persons who 
have no business but pleasure than they can be in New York. 
The splendid vistas of streets, the magnificent buildings, the teem- 
ing population, all so earnest and busy; the glories of Central 
Park, the calm quiet repose of Greenwood, the flash and glow of 
the theatres, the splendors of the opera, the roar and bustle of 
Broadway, the vivid vitality of the whole place, tends to make up 
a picture of fascination which it is difficult to rival. Jessie had 
never been in any larger city than Montreal, and the glories of 
the opera and the wonders of the theatre were all new pleasures 
to her, and she drank them in with avidity, and turned from them 
with regret when the brief holiday had passed away and they were 
obliged to return. Although her life had been a happy one yet it 
seemed to her she had never known what true happiness was until 
within these two weeks. Still she was not sorry to return to 
Montreal, as she pictured quieter domestic joys which would more 
then compensate for the giddy round of pleasure shé was expe- 
riencing. 

Mr. Lubbuck sailed for England at the time specified and left 
Arthur Austin in full charge of the business, unless Mr. Lownds 
should take a fancy to visit Canada. Mr. Lubbuck expected to 
be absent about a year, and Arthur was duly installed as master of 
his house during his absence. The old gentleman had taken care 
to raise Arthur's salary to a liberal figure, so that he might not 
feel dependent on his wife, whose settlement had been a very 
liberal one, securing her $2,000 a year during her uncle’s lifetime 
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and one-half of his fortune at his death. It was about a week after 
Mr. Lubbuck had sailed that Arthur was walking up Jacques 
Cartier square when he felt a hand laid lightly on his shoulder, 
and a voice which sounded familiar saluted him with : 

‘Dear boy, how magnificently you are looking; allow me to 
congratutate you on your improved appearance and also on your 
improved prospects. I had the pleasure of witnessing that in- 
teresting little ceremony at the Cathedral a couple of weeks ago, 
and I assure you it affected me deeply. 

‘Why, Bob, old fellow, I am astonished to see you, and should 
certainly never have recognized you, your appearance has so much 
changed, you look so—so——” 

“Seedy, dear boy, don’t be delicate about expressions! Con- 
foundedly seedy, if you feel in a humor for using adjectives. I 
confess the fact,*dear boy; luck has run dead against me, 
and I believe [am the most impecunious and seedy individual in 
Montreal.” 


“T am really sorry to hear that, and you know, old fellow, you 
have only to call on me for any help you need, but where have 
you been these Jast two years that I have never heard from you; 
and how did you come to Montreal ?” 


“ Dear boy, one question at a time; the story is long, and stand- 
ing here is not pleasant, let us adjourn to a quiet retreat I know in 
the neighbourhood where we can obtain food for the body as well 
as the mind, and where we will not be disturbed.” 


They walked down Notre Dame street to Claude, and down that 
almost to St. Paul, when Brydon stopped in front of Joe Beef’s 
canteen. 


“Let us enter,” he said, ‘the exterior is not inviting, and the 
interior is very little more so, but it is cheap, very cheap, and, as 
a natural consequence, extremely acceptable to a man whose 
finances are in a chronic state of consumption; the fare is simple, 
but nutritious, and wonderfully filling,—a little of it goes a long 
way. Let us enter.” 

“No,” said Arthur, “Ido not believe in visiting saloons; and 
I don’t like the appearance of this one.” 

“Mere prejudice, dear boy. Enter and refresh your drooping 
spirits with the bounding cocktail, or the foaming tankard. 
Besides,’ he added in more serious tones,’ I have something 
very particular to say to you,” 
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“You have certainly selected a very curious place,” said Arthur, 
‘“ but it makes little difference to me.” 

They entered, not the saloon where two rotten cheeses, a heap 
of ham knuckles, and piles of flat-loolfing bread, bountifully dis- 
played on the counter, were the pervading features, but a side 
room which bore over its entrance door the pretentious sign, 
“Oyster saloon, meals, etc.” 

It was a low, dark, mean-looking room, furnished with a few 
heavy square tables and some benches and chairs, in one corner 
stood a platform which looked as if it had been used for a piano, if 
the place had ever been a music hall, and the walls were orna- 
mented with a few rude pictures on sporting subjects. Mr. Bry- 
don led the way to a side table, and sat with the air of a man who 
“had been there before.” Arthur sat opposite him, and awaited 
with some impatience the communication which Brydon said he 
had to make to him. 

Mr. Brydon settled the seedy-looking hat firmly on his head, 
dived into one pocket and produced an old clay pipe, black with 
_ age; into another, and brought out a handful of tobacco, filled the 
pipe, and carefully returned the few grains left in his hand to his 
pocket. He then dived into another pocket and, producing a 
match, lighted his pipe and took two or three contemplative 
whifts. 

Arthur Austin had known Robert Brydon for many years, they 
had been school-mates together, and Brydon had been for some 
time in the office of Arthur’s father when Arthur himself was a 
clerk there. He had left the office under rather suspicious cir- 
cumstances, a cheque had been forged for a small sum, and suspicion 
had for some time been thrown on Arthur Austin, but a thorough 
investigation showed Mr Brydon as the probable culprit, the case 
was not very clear against him, and Mr. Austin contented himself 
with simply discharging him. Brydon took the discharge in the 
light of an injustice, and tried hard to throw the guilt on Arthur, 
but Mr, Austin so scouted the idea that he quickly changed his 
tactics, and tried to conciliate the friend he had endeavored to 
abuse. Arthur was of an easy, forgiving disposition and soon 
forgot the injustice and wrong Brydon had tried to do him. At 
that time Arthur was rather wild—as young men with plenty of 
money generally will be—and Brydon soon established himself as 
his boon companion. They had numerous “ sprees” together, and 


Brydon was closely connected in a transaction which Arthur had 
M 
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every desire to blot from his memory, and every wish to keep 
concealed from the rest of the world. Brydon after he left Mr. 
Austin, had for a while run a faro bank on the Bowery; but — 
some ugly tales had been told to the police, and one night a descent 
was made on it, and the proprietor and inmates arrested. It does 
not take much trouble or ingenuity—but generally agood deal of 
money—for the keeper of a New York faro bank to escape from the 
clutches of a New York Judge, and so Robert Brydon suffered noth- 
ing more than a heavy fine, and the confiscation of his “lay out,” 
‘“‘checks, &c.” He remained about New York for a few months after 
this, figuring conspicuously as a “sport,” attending the races, 
driving a fast team in the Park, wearing a big diamond pin in his 
shirt bosom, and otherwise playing the heavy swell. Then he 
disappeared, and Arthur Austin had seen or heard nothing of him 
for over two years, when they suddenly met in Jacques Cartier 
Square. When Brydon left New York Arthur Austin was at the 
height of his success, and reputed to be enormously wealthy. In a 
few months more a collapse had come, and he was reduced to 
almost beggary. What Brydon had been doing in these two years 
and a half, and what had reduced him from the gay cavalier to the 
seedy individual he now was, were matters of conjecture to Arthur 
Austin. 

‘Sit down, dear boy, and refresh,” said Mr. Brydon. ‘“ Allow 
me to recommend the beer; the presence of water is plainly 
recognizable, but it retains some of its ancient flavor and is not 
bad, all things considered. Mr. Beef,” continued he, as that per- 
sonage entered the room, “will you oblige me with one of your 
excellent steaks and a tankard of mulled ale. My friend will 
take—— ” 

‘Nothing, thanks,” said Arthur. ‘I do not need any lunch, 
and I never take any intoxicating liquor.” 

“Phew,” whistled Mr. Beef, “you're a cold water customer, 
are you? Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you were,’”’ he continued, 
with a supercilious glance, ‘‘ you look like it.” 

“Dear boy, dear boy,” said Mr. Brydon, ‘‘ you don’t mean to 
say that you have come the cold water dodge! Sorry tohear it, 
very; it ruins the coating of the stomach, and brings a man to 
an early and uncomfortable grave. You won’t take anything? 
then I must drink alone. Mr. Beef would you oblige me by see- 
ing that that steak is fat and of fair proportion, I feel slightly 
peckish.” 
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«Yes, you generally do feel ‘peckish’ when you come in here,” 
responded Mr. Beef, as he went into the bar-room to execute the 
order. Before leaving the room, however, he took the poker out 
of the coal-scuttlé, gave it a preliminary wipe with his handker- 
chief and put it in the stove. 

“ Brydon, what is it you want to say to me, and why did you 
come here to say it ?” asked Arthur Austin, as soon as they were 
alone. 

“ Dear boy, what a trick you have of asking two or three ques- 
tions at once. One ata time will last much longer, and give me 
so much more of your company,” 

“T have no time to wait, what do you want? Do you want 
money ? ”’ 

“ Dear boy, your last remark is the most sensible one you have 
made yet. I have for some time past been in a chronic condition 
of wanting money.” 

“ Well, you know, Bob, you have only to tell me how much you 
want, and if it is possible for me to accommodate you I will do so.” 

“Dear boy, your kindness overpowers me. Suppose we say ‘a 
tenner’ to begin with. I have a most unexceptionable suit of 
togs, for which I paid—no, I mean owe—Brooks Brothers fifty-five 
dollars; and an obliging relative of mine in Montreal—in fact, my 
uncle—was considerate enough to lend me three dollars and a half 
on them. With those released, and a new pair of boots, ‘Richard 
will be himself again.’ No, stop, not quite himself. I promised 
myself a new hat to hang up in Montreal, perhaps you wouldn't 
mind adding another V so that I may keep my promise,” 

Arthur Austin took out his pocket book and counted out four 
five dollar bills which he handed to Brydon, saying, ‘‘Bob, you 
know I have been under pretty heavy expense lately, and my 
funds are running low. I willlet you have all I can spare, twenty 
dollars, and if I can be of any further use to you, you can com- 
mand me. I will be wanted at the office, so I must leave you.” 

“ Dear boy, you are generosity itself, but do not go just yet. i 
have something to tell you which it isimportant for you to hear.? 

Kurther conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Beef, artistically arrayed in his shirt sleeves, bearing a pewter 
mug of ale in one hand and a red herring suspended by the tail in 
the other. He placed the mug on the table, took a plate from a 
cupboard and skilfully “slung” it along the table until it stopped 
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in front of Mr. Brydon. He then proceeded to the stove and 
drawing out the poker, returned to the table and said : 

“ Here’s your two-eyed beefsteak and your mulled ale,’’ at the 
same time bringing the herring down with a smart slap on the plate, 
and plunging the poker into the ale, which foamed and hissed 
tremendously. 

‘And very excellent they appear to be, good Mr. Beef,” said 
Mr. Brydon. “May I trouble you for a cracker and the 
mustard ?”’ ) 

“ Here’s a cracker, there ain’t any mustard. I’ll trouble you for 
five cents.” 

‘‘ He’s too civil a chap by half,” muttered Mr. Beef to himself 
as he went back to the bar, “and I don’t like the looks of 
him, though he has been here pretty often the last two weeks, and 
always paid his way like a man.” 

“ Now, Brydon, what is it you want to say to me?” 

“ Dear boy, don’t be impetuous, this herring is excellent, and 
80 is my appetite; the beer is thin, but; I am thirsty: allow me to 
refresh.” \ 

Arthur sat silently thinking for a few minutes whilst Brydon 
“refreshed.” He was thinking over his friend’s manner which did 
not impress him favorably. He knew Robert Brydon thoroughly, 
and although he would lend him money for “ Auld lang syne,” or do 
him a good turn if he could, he would not trust him. He was 
aware of one or two dark spots in Mr. Brydon’s career, and he 
placed little confidence in him. He also remembered that Brydon 
was fully acquainted with an unpleasant episode in hisown career, 
which he wished to forget but could not, and, spite of himself, the 
man’s presence in Montreal gave him an unpleasant, anxious 
feeling. What had brought him to Canada? Perhaps some sort 
of misconduct in the States, but what could it be that he wanted 
to say to him ? 

“Brydon,” said Arthur, at last, “ you have very nearly finished 
that herring, and my time is precious, what is it you have to tell 
me?” 

“Excellent refreshment, and filling at the price,” said Mr. 
Brydon, quite imperturbably, “but rather dry and needing more 
fluid to wash it down. Mr. Beef, will you oblige me with another 
mug of beer, cold this time, the poker imparted rather a -reasy 
flavor to the last lot. Now, dear boy,” he continued, after his mug 
had been replenished and he had taken a good pull at it, “ pardon 
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my keeping you in suspense, but what I have to say is serious, and 
I prefer entering upon a serious subject on a full stomach, it gives 
one more confidence. Dear boy, that wasa very pleasant ceremony 
I witnessed the other day, and I congratulate you on your good 
taste; Mrs. Austin No. 2 is certainly a very charming little lady, 
and I do not wonder at your susceptible heart being captured by 
her beauty, without taking into account the ulterior attraction of 
her uncle’s fortune.” 

“Tdo not see what my wife’s personal appearance has to do 
with the matter,” said Arthur very stiffly, ‘pray come to the 
point.” 

“ Dear boy, that’s just what I am coming to, but the point very 
nearly concerns Mrs. Austin No. 2, and, therefore, I am forced to 
mention her.” 

“What do you mean by calling my wife Mrs. Austin No. 2?” 

‘ Simply, dear boy, that there is a Mrs. Austin No. 1.” 

“ Was you mean, not zs ; there is no use dragging up that old 
story of my folly and its punishment. I will save you the trouble 
of repeating the tale of how a beardless boy, not twenty, became 
enamored of a pretty ballet dancer, with a well turned ancle and 
captivating black eyes; of how he followed her in his infatuation 
to a small village in Pennsylvania, and, in a moment of madness, 
married her; of his awaking from his wild dream to find that she 
was wicked, abandoned, vile, all that a woman should not be, and 
that he was tied to her for life; of the year of misery that he 
passed. No, thereis no need for you torepeat that old story, I re- 
member it only too well; it is only too deeply engraved on my 
heart, and is the one dark memory of my life. But, thank God! it 
is only a memory, death has closed that page of my life and I do 
not desire to have it re-opened.”’ 3 

“Not the least doubt of it, dear boy, and quite proper on your 
part, but I fail to understand your allusion to death.” 

“My wretched wife died four years ago, just about the time of 
the failure of Austin & Son. Oh! don’t look incredulous, I have 
a letter from the doctor who attended her and the undertaker who 
buried her ; the letter enclosed bills which I paid; but although the 
gentlemen were prompt enough to send me their bills, they were 
never polite to forward receipts for the money. I also saw an 
announcement of my wife’s death in a Savannah paper, in which 
place she was playing at the time. Besides, you know, I was 
allowing my wife $2,000 a year at that time, and her quarterly 
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allowance has not since been claimed, not that I could have paid 
it, because our failure left me without the means to do so, but be- 
cause there was no one to pay it to.” 

“ What a wonderful memory the dear boy has,” said Mr. Brydon 
rather mockingly, “ but incorrect as to facts. Miss Effie Barron, 
or, to speak more correctly, Mrs. Austin No. 1, must be a very 
ramerkable person to die in Savannah four years ago, and to have 
been alive and well in New York two months ago when I had the 
pleasure of seeing her.” 

“ Alive!” shouted Arthur Austin, starting from his chair. 

“ Not the least doubt of it, dear boy, alive and kicking, abso- 
lutely kicking, for I saw her kick a bell-boy at the St. Charles Hotel 
because he refused to furnish a couple of brandies and soda with- 
out payment in advance.” 

“It’s a lie.” 

“ Perfectly true, dear boy, perfectly true; the doctor’s and the 
undertaker’s letters and bills were ingenious forgeries, very neatly 
executed by a friend of yours who desired to relieve your mind of 
a load of grief. Your first wife is alive and very anxious to find 
you, as she is confoundedly hard up and would like her allowance 
renewed. The pleasant little ceremony I witnessed at the Cathe- 
dral was, no doubt, very enjoyable to you; but it was a sad mis- 
take for you, dear boy; itis an awkward thing to commit bigamy.” 

“ Bigamy! Oh Heavens! Poor Jessie, poor Jessie!” exclaimed 
Arthur, clasping his head in his hands and leaning forward on ‘the 
table; ‘‘ My poor little darling!” 

‘Yes, yes, it is rather hard on the little lady with the golden 
hair; but it is rather harder on the other lady, Mrs. Austin No. 1.” 

‘Robert Brydon,” said Arthur rising, and looking at his com- 
panion with a vengeful, dangerous look, “I know you to be a 
scoundrel, a thief, a liar, and an unprincipled adventurer.” 

“Don’t be complimentary, dear boy, sean don’t, or yous will 
make me blush.” ; 

“ You will remember,” continued Arthur, “ that I inde my 
father to spare you once when you forged his name. I have 
always been your friend in good repute and evil repute. I would 
even be your friend now, for we played together as children, and 
grew up almost as brothers; but, by Heaven, if you are hatching 
any of your infernal plots against me I will hound you to death 
like a dog. You are trying to raise the phantom of my past 
misery to blight the happiness of the present, but have a care! [ 
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know enough of your past life to send you to prison, and I will do 
it ifyou try to annoy me.” . 

“Don’t, dear boy, don’t, I have been there, and I can’t say I 
like it; the grub is meagre, and their drink is bad,—only water, 
and poor at that. I have resided in Sing Sing two years and have 
no desire to return there, besides, dear boy, you forget T am quite 
safe in Canada, although I might be in danger in the States.” 

“ What does your story mean ?” said Arthur, restraining himself 
with an effort, and again taking his seat. “Is it an attempt to 
extort money from me? ”’ : 

“ Bxtort money,” said Mr. Brydon, suddenly changing his man- 
ner, and rising and speaking with great force and emphasis, 
totally different from his former quiet, bantering style. “ To extort 
money ? yes; but itis more than that, Arthur Austin, itis to pay 
off an old score. [ have had a debt of hate against you for a long 
time and I mean to pay it, Arthur Austin. You have crossed my 
path three times in my life, and I mean to lie down across yours 
for the rest of your or my existence, so that you cannot get rid of 
me. “Excuse me, dear boy,” he continued, suddenly changing his 
manner again and resuming his seat, “I am afraid I was a little 
excited; I hope you will pardon me, and allow me to tell you a 
little story. Can you remember twelve years ago, Arthur Austin, 
when we were at school together? Can you remember how you 
bullied me? Ican. Do you remember thrashing me? Ido, Do 
you think I have ever forgotten those days, no, no, I remember 
well every blow you gave me, every cross or hard word you used, 
and I swore then that when I came to manhood I would return 
you ‘ blow for blow’ and I mean to keep my oath. Oh! I kept 
on good terms with you, was always your good friend, but it was 
only because the nearer I was to you, the deeper I could strike. 
My first blow failed. You remarked just now that I forged your 
father’s name. I did, yes, I forged his name and tried to throw the 
guilt on you. I failed, and was discharged,—that was the second 
time you crossed my path. I still kept on good terms with you 
and bided my time. One night I was fool enough to introduce 
to you the girl on whom I had set my heart, and who T believed 
loved me. Your baby face, your smooth, plausible manner and 
your wealth, won her from me. You married her. Well, Effie 
Barron never was a good lot, and you found that out very shortly 
after your marriage, when the scales had dropped from your eyes. 
You tried to get divorced from her, but Miss Effie was too 
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clever io have committed any act since her marriage which 
gave you any legal claim to cast her off. Oh, no! virago, 
devil, as she was, she was too clever to give you the power to 
throw her aside when you discovered what she had been. Bad ag 
she was—and none knew better than I how bad—I loved her 
wildly, passionately, loved her then, love her now, and shall always 
love her.” He had spoken fiercely, his voice gaining depth and 
passion, although it was only slightly raised. He paused now, 
overcome by genuine emotion, his voice almost choked by the thick 
quick sobs which rose to his throat. Any one looking at him now 
would scarcely have recognized the easy-going self-possessed cyni- 
cal individual who had been speaking a few minutes before. After 
a short pause he continued: ‘‘ When she first told me she was going 
to marry you,I meant to shoot you. I waited for you one whole night 
outside her house but you did not visit her. I dogged your foot- 
steps for three whole days, watching for an opportunity to murder 
you, and finding none. Then I changed my mind. Death was too 
quick a punishment for you. I would wait and seek some more 
lasting means of torturing you as you tortured me. You will re- 
member, dear boy,” he continued, again changing to his light, play- 
ful manner, “that I assisted at that little ceremony at which Miss 
Effie Barron became Mrs. Austin No.1; I assisted at one or two of 
the amusing little matrimonial squabbles in which you indulged ; 
I assisted in furnishing you information about your wife’s former 
character ; I assisted in defeating your application for divorce, and 
I assisted at some thing else which you did not suspect—your 
wife’s funeral which never took place.” He was speaking earnestly 
and bitterly again, and the wicked, devilish look was on his face. 
‘“After your separation from your wife she returned to the 
stage—she could scarcely be said to have ever left it—and I met 
her. I had some money then, and I could atford to pay for a 
whim. I thought that if death relieved you of your wife, or, to 
speak more correctly, if you supposed death had relieved you, you 
would probably marry again. I proposed a scheme to Eftie,—she 
loved you none too well, and joined with mereadily. I wrote the 
the letters and bills you received. I prepared the advertisement for 
the Savannah papers, which, by the way,was contradicted next day, 
although you did not see that. I laid my plan carefully, and then I 
came North and was with you in New York when you received 
the letters which had been posted by Effie herself. I remember 
well your joy at their receipt, and I expected to see you a married 
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man in less than a year, but your confounded failure drove you 
from New York and spoiled your chance of marrying again for 
some time. I thought I was foiled again, but fortune has favored 
me at last. You are married now—married well and wealthily ; 
and I hold the dagger in my hand which can fall and destroy 
your happiness and commit you to prison whenever I please ; 
and I please to keep the dagger suspended above you.” 

Brydon had risen to his feet, and his voice had grown in inten- 
sity and power, although only slightly raised, but it contained all 
the concentrated force of long pent-up feeling. As he stood 
bending over Arthur Austin, whose head had drooped on his crossed 
arms on the table, with his right arm uplifted, he seemed as if he 
really fancied he held a dagger in his hand, and only hesitated a 
moment before plunging it into his companion’s heart. He re- 
covered himself quickly, however, and, resuming his seat, said in 
more quiet accents: “I have been a little violent, excuse me; you 
seem slightly overpowered, will you take something to steady 
your nerves?” 

“Brandy!” said Arthur in so hoarse and unnatural a voice 
that Mr. Brydon involuntarily started. 

“Mr. Beef,’ Brydon called, ‘‘ will you oblige me with a glass of 
your best brandy, and another glass of beer ?”’ 


The drinks were brought and Arthur tossed the brandy down 
at one gulp, and ordered his glass filled again. When the second 
glass had been swallowed in the same manner, he turned to 
Brydon and said: 

“What do you mean by what you have told me? what do you 
want? you did not lay so clever and diabolical a plan for nothing. ”’ 

‘‘ Quite right, dear boy, quite right, it is wonderful how the 
brandy has cleared your powers of perception.” The man had 
entirely recovered his equanimity again, and spoke in his usual 
bantering style: “ I certainly did not expend so much time, money 
and ingenuity without some definite plan of remuneration. One 
motive I have already told you, the other I will now explain, and 
I shall do it in the fewest possible words: I want to be provided 
fori) 

“ Provided for ?”’ 

“That is exactly the idea, dear boy, I see you understand it 
perfectly.” 

“You are mistaken if you suppose I cansupport you in idleness ; 
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I am only a clerk working for a fair but not large salary. My 
"wife —” 

“Mrs. Austin No. 2,” interrupted Mr. Brydon. 

‘My wife,” continued Arthur Austin speaking very quietly, 
has an allowance until her uncle’s death, and will then receive 
one half of his fortune; but not one penny of that money shall you 
ever touch.” 

“Certainly not, dear boy, certainly not; your sentiment does 
you infinite honor; you are doubtless thinking of the necessary 
provision to be made for a prospective group of charming little 
Austins, all with their mother’s golden hair and bright blue eyes.” 

“Cease speaking in your sneering way of my wife, or I dare 
you to do your worst.” 

‘‘Sneering! You mistake, dear boy, I greatly respect your 
charming lady.” 

“ Your proposition is nonsensical, J am unable to support you 
in Jdleness.”’ 

“Tdleness! dear boy, you labor under a delusion, I never said 
anything about idleness. I proposed that you should provide for 
me; but, of course, I intended that you should do so in some easy, 
pleasant way. Do I look like an idle man? I flatter myself I 
look like an energetic man. I only want some nice quiet place 
where there is little or nothing to do, and good pay for doing it. 
Surely you can assist me to some such place. Get me a contract 
with the Corporation, ora good fat berth under Government where 
there will be nothing to do but draw my pay.” 

“T cannot assist you in that way, I have no influence., Brydon, 
I may as well speak plainly with you.” 

“ Do, dear boy, I admire candor, and always practice it myself.” 

“ T do not believe this story of yours. I regard it all as a base 
fubrication invented to wring money from my fears. I shall sift 
this matter thoroughly, and if I find you have told me the truth I — 
will be forced, I suppose, to—to—” 

‘Make terms, dear boy, make terms, that is the correct expres- 
sion.” ; 

“Make terms; yes, I suppose so, for I cannot give Jessie up.” 

‘Nothing further from my wishes, dear boy; don’t think fora 
minute of giving her up.” 

“ But if I find you have attempted to play on my feelings, and 
extort money from me, I shall hunt you down as I would any 
other mean, contemptible cur.” 
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“ Don’t use bad words, dear boy, you hurt my feelings. You 
doubt my word also, that hurts my feelings again ; perhaps you 
can believe your own eyesight. You think your first wife is dead, 
here is a letter written by her to me about three months ago; 
excuse the caligraphy and orthography, dear boy; and also a few 
ornate embellishments, in the way of oaths, etc., for which Tam in 
no way responsible, they are the exclusive property of Mrs. 
Austin No. 1. 

Arthur took the letter, glanced at it, and his cheek blanched, 
there was scarcely any mistaking that struggling hand, and that 
supreme disregard of Lindley Murray. It brought back un- 
pleasant memories, and seemed to him like a message from the 
dead. He read it through twice; the first time with a dead feel- 
ing of fear and misery at his heart, the second with a slight flush 
on his cheek and a bright sparkle in his eye. As he read the 
letter a second time, hope whispered to him that there was a way 
out of his difficult and dangerous position which he could 
accomplish without the aid of Mr. Robert Brydon. That gentleman 
watched him keenly, and, as Arthur handed him back the letter 
with asmile, he said: 

“ Amusing, dear boy, is’nt it? TI could not help smiling myself 
when I read the affectionate terms in which Mrs. Austin No. 1 
writes of you. You seem elated too, dear boy; you think you 
have found a way to untie the Gordian knot; don’t have any such 
fancy. I can tell you what you have been thinking. You have 
noticed one or two expressions in that letter which lead you to 
believe that you can renew that pleasant little divorce suit with a 
better chance of success by making your humble servant co- 
respondent ; quite an error, dear boy. Even ifyou could prove that 
Mrs. Austin No.1 had been unfaithful that would not improve 
the position of Mrs. Austin No. 2, you would still have committed 
bigamy by marrying her before you were divorced from Mrs. 
Austin No. 1. And again, the moment you institute proceedings 
for divorce that moment my dagger falls, and Mrs. Austin No. 2 
is made aware of the fact that she is not married at all. You see 
the position, dear boy; I am prepared for any emergency.” 

“What can I do?” 

“ What I have already proposed to you; provide for me.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You must.” 

‘Brydon, I shall begin to-morrow to inquire into the truth of 
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what you have been telling me. It will take a week or ten days 
to find out whether it is true or not; meanwhile, I will supply 
you with what money I can spare. What guarantee do you give 
me that you will keep faith with me?” 

“My word of honor, dear boy, my word of honor.” 

“ Your word of honor; that is worth a great deal, is’nt it?” 

“ Don’t be cynical, dear boy; well my personal advantage then, 
for if the cat jumps out of the bag, my supplies are cut off, don’t 
you see; and, therefore, it is my best policy to keep a still tongue 
and quietly bleed you.” 

“ And Effie?” 

“Shall receivé a letter from your humble seryant, dated from 
New Orleans, informing her that I have traced you to that city 
only to find that you had gone to Rio Janeiro, or Buenos Ayres, or 
Hong Kong, or Honolulu, or any other place you might prefer; 
and if she chooses to follow you there she will have a long search, 
that is all.” 

“Very well,” said Arthur rising, “I must go now; I shall be 
wanted at the office.” 

‘“‘Qne moment, dear boy; that word office givesmean idea. You 
are in charge now that Mr. Lubbuck is away, and you must find 
your duties rather arduous. You want a bookkeeper ; the position 
will suit me exactly, you can do ie work and I will draw the 
pay; equal division of labor, you see.’ 

“You in Mr. Lubbuck’s office! No, no, I don’t care to have so 
much of your company.” 

“ But if I insist.” 

“ We will see about it.” 

The two men left the canteen together, but separated at the door. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUT OF THE SOBER PATH. 


Artuur AvstTIN did not go directly to his office, in fact he did not 
go there for quite a long while. On leaving Brydon he went first 
to the ‘ Terrapin” and had another drink, then lighted a cigar, 
walked down to Viger Garden and sat for a long time thinking 
and smoking. The terrible calamity which had fallen on him had 
quite unnerved him, and he could scarcely collect his thoughts. 
Although he affected to, he did not really disbelieve the strange 
story Brydon had told him. He knew Brydon to be utterly un- 
principled and capable of almost any wickedness; and he knew 
his former wife to be low, cunning and vicious. He remembered 
her rage and threats when he first discovered her true character, 
and tried to thrust her from the proud position she had expected 
to occupy as his wife. After the first shock, therefore, he was not 
surprised to hear that she had joined Brydon in a scheme of re- 
venge and blackmail on himself. Her ceasing to draw her quarter- 
ly allowance had completely fooled him—no doubt Brydon, who 
was well to do at the time, had made that up to her; for Arthur 
Austin had seen, what Brydon did not think he had seen, the con- 
tradiction in the Savannah papers of the report of Effie Barron’s 
death. - It was scarcely a contradiction, merely a line or two say- 
ing that they had been misinformed as to her death; but that she 
was most dangerously ill and not expected to recover. The letters 
from the doctor and undertaker, added to the fact of her not draw- 
ing her quarterly allowance, completely deceived him, and he 
fully and honestly believed himself free until Brydon had laid 
bare to him the diabolical plot to which he had been made a 
victim. 

He sat for a long while thinking it over. At first he thought 
he would make a clean breast of it to Jessie, separate from her for 
a time, and endeavor again to get a divorce from his wife; but 
then the publicity, the disgrace, the pain and grief to Jessie, the 
chance of a criminal prosecution of himself, all rose in terrible 
array before his vision, and he had not the moral courage to face 
the dangers that threatened him. He would compromise, he 
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would conciliate Brydon and endeavor to keep him quiet. He 
by no means, however, intended to accept Brydon’s statement 
without examination; and after duly considering the matter he 
decided to apply to one of the detectives and get him to test the 
truth of Brydon’s story, by making minute inquiries in both New 
York and Savannah. With this resolution he rose and.started at 
once for the Central Station; on his way, however, he stopped at 
the first tavern he came to and took another drink. 

From the moment Brydon had told him of the crime he had un- 
consciously committed he appeared to have become an altered 
man ; he forgot, in one moment, his vow and the pleasure he had 
experienced since he had taken the pledge, he forgot his duty to 
the woman he had sworn to love, honor and cherish, and re- 
membered only that he had a dull, heavy feeling at the heart, and 
that the old craving for drink was on him again. It was during 
the excitement and worry of his failure that Arthur Austin had 
first sought consolation from the bottle ; and when trouble again 
overtook him he turned again to his old enemy and destroyer, and, 
without a thought, without a struggle, gave himself up to the 
power of the liquid dernon. 

It is one of the most dangerous, and, at the same time, the most 
incongruous, features of the power of drink, that men instinctively 
turn to it at the very moment they should most shun it. When the 
mind is most enervated by some gigantic calamity; when the 
brain is temporarily prostrated by some sudden and unexpected 
blow; when the physical system is shaken by some great shock ; 
when the shadow of some dire misfortune throws its pall over 
mind and body, and mind and body are least able to withstand the 
attack of the enemy, it is then, above all other times, that men in- 
stinctively turn to the arch destroyer who is always lying in wait 
for them. ‘They drink under the idea that the temporary stupe- 
faction of the brain is relief, and wake from their slumbers only 
- to find their brain on fire, their throats parched, and the grief or 
sorrow heavier to bear than before. At the very time a man needs 
all his intellect, all his force of mind, all his moral and physical 
strength to fight against some great disaster, at that very moment 
he voluntarily enlists another enemy against him—the most dan- 
gerous he can have, for it strengthens all the others. 

So it was with Arthur Austin. At the very time he ought to 
have kept his mind clearest, in order to combat the well-laid 
schemes of his enemy, he quietly and without a single effort to 
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save himself, gave way to the domination of drink. Had he looked 
his trouble in the face like a man, met and combatted it like a 
man, with a firm faith and trust in God, he could easily have ex- 
tricated himself from the difficulties in which he was placed; but 
he enlisted the devil on his side, and from that moment his course 
was downward, downward to destruction. 

It was past five o’clock when Arthur reached the. Central 
Station, and none of the detectives happened to be in. He was 
told that Cullen would be on duty at night and would be in any 
time after eight. He then returned to the office where he had not 
been since one o’clock. 

“Mrs. Austin is in the private office,” said one of his fellow 
clerks as he entered. 

Arthur went into the office and found Jessie sitting in the large 
office chair swinging about in it, and tapping her little foot im- 
patiently on the carpet. 


“Why, Arthur,” she exclaimed starting up, ‘where have you 
been so long? I’ve been waiting for you nearly an hour,” and she 
looked at the little clock over the desk as if to corroborate her 
statement. 

‘“‘T have been very busy, darling. I am sorry to have kept you 
waiting but i could not help it. Iwill be ready to go with you in 
a few minutes,” 


“Ts anything the matter, Arthur?” she asked as she came to 
him and laid her hand on his shoulder, “‘ you do not look well.” 

““T don’t feel very well to-day, darling; I have been worried a 
good deal about some unpleasant basiness.” He stooped over her 
and kissed her. Jessie half started from his arms and gave a little 
ery asshe looked suddenly into his flushed face and said, “ Oh, 
Arthur.” 

‘What is it, little one?” 

“Oh, Arthur, you’ ve—you’ve been drinking,” she half sobbed 
as she hid her face on his shoulder. 


Arthur paused for a moment and his face flushed with shame, 
as he thought, for the first time, how weak and culpable he had 
been. ‘“ Not much, darling; I have been very unwell to-day and 
I took a little brandy medicinally,” he added after a little hesi- 
tation and a blush at the falsehood he was telling. 

“Well, don’t do so anymore, Hubby; I don’t like people who 
drink, and I love my Hubby so much and am so proud of him, I 
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don’t want him to do anything which will lower him im the esti- 
mation of others.” 

She said this so sweetly, and clung to him with such a tender, 
loving clasp, that Arthur groaned in spirit, and had to support 
himself by holding on to the table to prevent himself from falling. 
In one moment he felt all the bitterness which he would suffer at 
being parted from Jessie and all the misery he owed Robert 
Brydon for his diabolical plot, and if that easy-going individual 
had been there at the moment, Arthur could have killed him with- 
out the slightest compunction. 

« Let us go home,” he muttered, and they left the office together. 

°K * * * °K * ** 


When Mr. Robert Brydon left the canteen he walked up to the 
corner of Notre Dame street and soliloquized thus: 

“Robert, my boy, allow me to congratulate you; you have 
opened the campaign nobly, and a great career lies before you. 
Nothing to do, and well paid for doingit. I like the programme, 
but I scarcely think I shall stick to it, I am so fond of doing some- 
thing. The people here seem green and confiding; I should like 
to introduce them to some of the mysteries of Faro, or Poker, 
perhaps it would not be a bad idea to open a bank, I'll think 
about it. Meanwhile, Bob, my boy, you look seedy, confoundedly 
seedy, and you need a thorough renovation; the trouble is you 
need so thorough a renovation that it is difficult to determine 
where it is best to begin. I think it would be best to begin with 
the shirt. It is so long since I have indulged in the luxury of a 
clean shirt that I really think I must begin with that.” 

He purchased a shirt, with a flashy set of cheap jewellery, a pair 
of boots, a rakish white hat, with a black band around it, a pair 
of gloves and a cheap cane. He then proceeded to the pawn- 
broker’s where his clothes were pledged, and, having redeemed 
them, took all his treasures to a house in Bonaventure street where 
he was living. He decked himself out in gorgeous array, and 
then consulted the three square inches of dimmed glass which did 
duty with him as a mirror. 

“The get up is pretty good,” he said complacently looking 
down at his pantaloons, and affectionately regarding his well- 
fitting frock coat; it is a pity, a thousand pities, that I should be _ 
deprived of the services of so thorough an artist as the cutter at 

Brooks Bros., New York, and such confiding people as they are. 
Ah, well, well, Bob, you can’t expect to have everything exactly 
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as you desire it, you must cultivate some Montreal tailor and do 
the best you can with him. The get up is good,” he continued 
after a pause, again looking in the glass, “ but the aid of the ton- 
sorial artist is sadly needed. I must take a stroll as far as the 
Hall and indulge in the luxury of a shave.” 

He put on the new white hat, drew on his gloves, gave the new 
cane a gentle twirl in the air and went out. He strolled leisurely 
up to the Hall, and, entering the barber shop, placed himself’ in 
the hands of Charlie. 

““ My sable friend, I would like you to take off all the super- 
fluous hirsute appendages you can, leaving me only a modest 
moustache, anda fair allowance of hair.”’ 

“You want to be shaved?” inquired Charlie. 

“That is my humble wish, my most noble knight of the lather 
and razor.” 

Charlie went to work industriously with a pair of scissors, and 
in a few seconds Mr. Brydon’s ample whiskers and beard lay in a 
little heap on the floor. 

“ Do you want a close shave, sir?” 

“Take off everything but the skin. Leave that, if possible, 
uncut.” 

‘Yah, yah! You bet I don’t take none of that off.” 

Mr. Brydon’s shaving, hair cutting and hair dressing being 
completed, he had his hair and moustache dyed a glossy black, 
and arose from the chair a new man, scarcely recognizable as the 
seedy, unkempt individual of the morning. He surveyed himself 
with great satisfaction in the glass and muttered, “ That will do. 
I think it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to identify Richard 
Cranston, of Richmond celebrity in the past, with Robert Brydon 
of the present. 1 have wanted to make this change for some 
time, but waited until I could make it complete; now it is com- 
plete, and Brydon is himself again.” 

He walked jauntily out of the barber shop, stepped into the bar- 
room, took a drink and a cigar, and then went for a pleasant stroll. 
It was quite dark when he got tired of walking about, and, being ~ 
reminded by certain inward cravings that his lunch had been 
light, he proceeded towards the Terrapin, determined that his 
dinner should be heavy, and that he would drink to his éwn good 
health in a pint of champagne. 


* * ** * ** * * 
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It was more difficult for Arthur Austin to keep his self-imposed 
appointment at the Central Station than he had supposed. With 
true womanly instinct Jessie knew that something very serious 
had happened to annoy him; and, although she forbore question- 
ing him, she fluttered around him all the evening, giving him now 
a gentle caress, now a fond look, now a bright smile. She sang 
for him, and tried all a woman’s loving wiles to cheer him and 
win him from the gloom which seemed to weigh him down. But 
it was in vain. The more Jessie caressed him, the greater the 
weight grew at his heart ; and, although he tried hard, the gloom 
would deepen on his brow as he thought how soon he may be 
debarred from enjoying those caresses. At last he rose to leave 
the room, and said he was going for a short walk, but would be 
back in half an hour. 

“Let me go with you,” said Jessie. “I have been indoors 
nearly all day and a walk will do me good.” | | 

‘No, darling. I am going to meet a gentleman on business 
and it would not do for you to go with me. To-morrow night we 
will take a nice long walk together.” 

Jessie pouted the least bit, and a tear sprang to her eye; it was 
the first request Arthur had ever refused her; and she, spoiled 
child as she was, felt it more keenly than others would a more 
serious matter. 

“ Don’t fret, pet,” said Arthur, kissing her; “I won’t be long, 
and Frank will keep you company until I return.” 

“T shall wait up for you, Arthur, so come back as soon as you 
can.” 

“Wait up for me! Why, I shall be back before ten.” 

“ Are you quite sure?” 

“ Quite.” 

It was a little after nine when Arthur Austin reached the Cen- 
tral Station. In answer to his inquiry for Cullen he was directed 
to the detective’s room up-Stairs, where he found the detective in 
conversation with an eccentric-looking individual who, he after- 
wards discovered, was a newspaper reporter. Cullen was evi- 
dently giving him an “item,” and the reporter seemed greatly 
pleased thereat, for he laughed heartily as he made notes in his 
memorandum book of what Cullen was telling him. 

Arthur stood in the background and quietly watched the detec- 
tive. Somehow he gained comfort from looking at him. The 
face was that of a thoughtful, intelligent, honest man. Mild, 
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quiet eyes, with aslightly meditative look in them; a strong fine- 
cut mouth, giving indication of strength of purpose and deter- 
mination ; a well-knit frame, of good size and proportion; large 
hands with strong wrists, giving indications of great physical 
strength : altogether he was a man to prepossess you at first sight— 
aman you instinctively felt it would be safe to trust a secret with, 
and who would do his work quietly and unobtrusively, but do it 
well. He was smoking an ancient meerschaum pipe in quite an 
enjoyable sort of way. 

There is quite an art in smoking a pipe. Do not think that 
smoking consists simply in putting the end of a pipe in your 
mouth, violently inhaling a quantity of smoke and then as rapidly 
exhaling it again. That is not enjoying a smoke. That is only 
burning tobacco. I like to see a man smoke calmly, slowly and 
deliberately ; to draw in the smoke quietly and easily and hold it 
in his mouth a moment as if he enjoyed the taste of it. I like to 
see him emit the smoke carefully, a little at a time, in curling 
little puffs, and let it twine about his face as he inhales the rich 
aroma of the weed. A man who smokes in this way has not, as a 
general thing, “a sweet-smelling savor” to the non-smoker, but 
he thoroughly and entirely enjoys a smoke as nobody else does. 
His pipe is to him a friend and companion, tobacco smoke a sort 
of ether in which his fancy roams at will, and pictures beautiful 
and fantastic shapes in the clouds of eddying vapor as they rise. 

Cullen smoked a pipe in a comfortable sort of way, and Arthur 
Austin, who was a great smoker, felt his confidence increase in the 
man who knew how to smoke a pipe well. In a corresponding 
degree his opinion of the reporter fell as he noticed that he sat 
with his knees doubled up, the heels of his boots caught in the 
rung of the chair, and puffed away in short quick jerks, like the 
Bota of a steam tug, at a dirty-looking briar pipe; so short and 
quick were the puffs that it did not need a great stretch of the 
imagination to fancy that he heard the panting of the engine. 

Cullen rose as soon as Arthur entered, and advancing to him 
said, with just “the least bit of a brogue,” which made his voice 
sound even fuller and sweeter than it naturally was, 

‘What can I do for you, sir?” 

“TI want to see Detective Cullen. I suppose I am addressing 
him.” 

“Youare. Take aseat, sir, I will be disengaged in one minute.” 

Then turning to the reporter, he continued, ‘I got a cab at the 
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depot and brought him up to the Central Station, and he will 
appear before Mr. Brehaut to-morrow morning.” 

“All right,” said the reporter, making a few mild-looking 
hieroglyphics which passed current with him for notes. “ Any- 
thing else to-night?” 

‘Only one little case of a girl stealing some clothes. Lafon 
can tell you about it, I do not know the particulars, or, perhaps, 
the sergeant in charge can tell you. “Now, sir,” he continued; 
turning to Arthur as the reporter left the room, still puffing away 
vigorously at the dirty-looking pipe, ‘“ what can I do for you?” 

“Sit down, Sergeant, I wish to have a long talk with you if you 
please. Don’t put your pipe aside, 1 like smoke, and perhaps 
you will allow me to light a cigar. Can I offer you one?” 

‘No, thank you, sir: I prefer a pipe.” 

Cullen filled and lighted his pipe, and Arthur lit his cigar, and 
both men took a few whiffs in silence; then Arthur said: 

“What I wish to consult you about is a very delicate and pri- 
vate matter, and requires great care andcaution. I need scarcely 
tell you that the utmost secrecy is expected.” 

“Quite unnecessary, sir; all our affairs are secret. If we were 
even to begin to talk, our work would be done, and we would 
never find out anything.” 

‘Good. Now I want to know if you could go to the States for 
a week or ten days, to prosecute some private business for me? 
Of course you shall be handsomely rewarded.” 

“T might be able to go, but I should have to get orders from 
the Chief. I could not go without his order.” 

“Then it will be necessary for the Chief to know the errand 
you go on?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Another to be taken into his confidence; another aware of his 
guilt, if he was guilty ; another who would hold in his hands the 
power to dash the cup of happiness from his lips. The thought 
was a bitter one to Arthur, but there was no alternative; he 
must find out the truth or falsehood of Brydon’s assertions, and 
there was no way so sure, so silent and so speedy as this. He 
paused fora moment and then said: 

‘A friend of mine has suddenly and unexpectedly found him- 
self in a very curious position; in fact he has every reason to 
fear that he has, unintentionally, committed a great crime.” 

“ Murder ?” 
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“No; not quite so bad as that, but bad enough—bigamy.” 

“Phew,” whistled Cullen in a sympathetic sort of way, “I 
never could find what some people want with so many wives ; 
one gives trouble enough as a general thing, but two or three 
always make mischief. What are the circumstances, sir?” 

Arthur narrated the circumstances of his first and second mar- 
riage, just as I have already told them, only he concealed names. 
He explained Brydon’s plot, and said that he thought the woman 
was in New York, where he wanted inquiries first made to ascer- 
tain whether she really was alive; he also wanted inquiries made 
in Savannah where her death was reported to have occurred. 
When he had finished, Cullen paused for a few moments, thinking 
over the case; he then said, ‘‘ I don’t see anything difficult about 
the case; if she is alive, I can easily find her ; she is an actress and 
I can get her address from the Clipper or from one of the Dramatic 
Agencies, I should think. She goes, I suppose, by the name she 
bore before her marriage ?” 

“T donot know. When shereturned to the stage after her separa- 
tion from her husband she resumed her maiden name, but if she 
wag cunning enough to sham death she would be cunning enough 
to change her name.” 

“ Most likely. What was her maiden name?” 

‘¢ Kffie Barron.” 

“ What was the name of the gentleman she married ? ” 

“ Arthur Austin.” 

Cullen carefully noted the two names down in his pocket- 
book, and then asked for a general description of her appear- 
ance, age, etc. This was given with great exactness and minute- 
ness by Arthur Austin, indeed so minute that, when he mentioned 
a mole on the left shoulder which was quite hidden except when 
she wore a very low dress, and a small bright red mark behind 
her right ear, Cullen looked up very sharply at him as if he had 
just conceived an idea. 

“T have her photograph, taken some five years ago, if that will 
be of any use to you,” said Arthur, in conclusion. 

“It might be, at all events it won’t do any harm to let me see 
it.” 

“Twill bring it with me to-morrow morning when I come down 
to see the Chief. I am much obliged to you, and, if you can bring 
me information of that woman’s death, I will give you one hun- 
dred dollars.” 
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“I can’t bring you the information unless she is dead, but I 
think I can find out the truth of the matter at all events.” 

‘Get me the truth, and you shall have the reward all the same; 
of course, I pay all yonr expenses. When will you be ready to 
start ?” 

“ By to-morrow afternoon’s train, if the Chief will let me go.” 

“Very well, good night.” 

“ Wait one moment, sir, please, you did not give me your name 
and address.” 

‘“ Is that necessary ?”’ 

“ Certainly, we must know who we are working for, or we don’t 
know how to proceed.” 

Arthur paused for a moment, and then handed Cullen one of his 
business cards. 

‘‘ I thought so,” said Cullen as soon as he had read the name and 
address. “TI thought from the start that this was your own case, 
Mr. Austin, but it makes no difference, sir, you might have trusted 
me at first. I know your uncle, Mr. Lubbuck, well; he’sa fine old 
gentleman, and I shall do my best to find out all I can for you. 
“ Good night, sir!” 

“ Good night! ” 

*k *k *K *K *K *K *K 


It was only half-past nine when Arthur left the police station 
and he sauntered leisurely up Notre Dame street. His interview 
with Cullen had excited him considerably, and again the tempter 
whispered in his ear that he needed some stimulants to strengthen 
his nerves. When he got opposite the Terrapin he paused for a 
few seconds, and finally, deciding in favor of the devil, wentin and 
ordered a glass of brandy and water. After he had drank it, it 
occurred to him that he had eaten no lunch and very little dinner, - 
and that he felt rather hungry ; he, therefore, ordered some oysters 
and went into the inner room to wait for them being cooked. 

‘Ah, dear boy, (hic) glad to see you,” said the voice of Mr. 
Robert Brydon as he entered, and turning he saw that worthy, 
evidently a little the worse of liquor, sitting at one of the tables, 
eating nuts and raisins and drinking champagne. The change in 
the man’s appearance surprised him, but it made him look more 
like the Robert Brydon he had known in other days and under 
other circumstances. His first impulse was to pass on and take 
the most distant table he could find, or leave the room altogether ; 
but, on second thought, fatal second thought! -he fancied that he 
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- would pretend to be very friendly with Brydon, and so disarm any 
suspicion he might have that any investigation was being made ; 
besides, he thought, in his present, condition, Brydon might be 
talkative and perhaps drop some information which would be of 
service to him; he, therefore, patted Brydon on the shoulder and 
said familiarly, 

“ Why, Bob, old boy, you are completely metamorphosed ; allow 
me to congratulate you on your improved personal appearance, 
you look something like your old self.” 

“Don’t flatter, dear boy, you will make me blush. Sit down, 
and try some of this ‘ Moet and Chandon. ’ Capital, upon my word, 
and you know I used to be considered quite a good judge.” 

Arthur took a chair and the proffered glass, and these two men 
who had once been friends, and who now hated each other with a 
deep and bitter hatred, drank each other's “ good health” with 
seeming cordiality. This is the democracy of drink. Arthur set 
himself to work to get Brydon drunk so as to make him even more 
talkative than usual, but, like many another man who has started 
out with the intention of making a friend drunk, he unfortunately 
took too much and got drunk himself. They sat drinking and 
talking until midnight, when they adjourned to another tavern and 
kept up the carouse until nearly two o’clock, when the proprietor 
sent for a cab and ordered them to be taken home. 

* * * * * * ** 

Jessie sat silently thinking for a long time after Arthur had 
left her; Arthur’s curious behavior, and the fact that he had been 
drinking, worried her greatly. Her young life had been so free 
from care, so much one unbroken chain of joys linked together 
by loving hands, that the least thing fell with blighting force on 
her sensitive nature, and she already fancied that she saw the 
shadow of some great sorrow looming up in the distance. She 
pondered and pondered, but could find no solution for Arthur’s 
anxious, abstracted manner, and Frank found her in a brown 
study, in the parlor where Arthur had left her, still thinking, 
thinking, what could be the pressing business which had called 
Arthur away from her side for the first time since they had been 
married. 

“ Did Arthur go out?” said Miss Frank, “TI thought I heard him 
in the hall.” 

“ Yes, he is gone, and oh! Frank, I am so anxious, there’s some 
horrid business Arthur is keeping from me, and I feel miserable.” 
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“Pooh, pooh; you haven’t got over your honeymoon yet, and, of 
course, you expect Arthur to be tied to your apron strings. Women 
always make that mistake when they are first married; they think 
the man marries them, on the contrary they marry the man, and 
that makes the difference. Arthur won’t run away, Jessie, don’t 
be afraid of that. Come and play something for me.” 

“T can’t play, Frank, didn’t you notice how strange Arthur 
appeared to-night? ” 

“Yes, he seemed to me to be troubled with bile, and I shall 
recommend him to take a blue pill in the morning. Come, play 
something for me.” 

Jessie obliged her sister for half an hour or so, and then began 
to weary of playing, and finally went off to her room about ten 
o’clock and waited for Arthur’s return. Miss Frank waited in the 
parlor for half an hour, picked out a few airs on the piano, sang 
‘‘ Champagne Charlie” for her own edification, and finally decided 
to go to bed and read her brother-in-law a small lecture in the 
morning. By eleven o’clock the house was perfectly quiet, and 
there was only one anxious, loving heart, waiting in breathless 
expectancy, and listening with fervent earnestness to every 
sound, longing, fearing, hoping for the coming of the one it loved. 
Kleven— twelve—one—two o'clock struck and still Jessie sat at . 
the window, anxiously waiting for Arthur’s return; all sorts of 
fancies flitted across her brain, the most fearful disasters which 
might possibly have befallen her darling appeared as possible as 
the most ordinary every-day occurrence. At last she heard the 
sound of approaching wheels, and a cab stopped before the house ; 
the cabman descended, and with great difficulty assisted a limp 
and helpless figure to the ground and managed to guide it as far as 
the door. The moment Jessie saw that figure she recognized it, 
and she ran down stairs at once, and opened the door before the 
cabman could ring the bell. The cabman assisted the figure—it 
could scarcely be called a man—to the staircase and then left it 
clinging blindly to the bannister. The door was closed, the cab- 
man had departed, when poor Jessie, almost broken-hearted, 
approached the swaying, uncertain figure, and, clasping it tenderly 
but firmly around the waist, said : 

“ Arthur, darling, come to bed.” 

Slowly and with great difficulty the helpless figure was assisted 
up-stairs by the frail girl, and when their room was reached the 
figure sank heavily on the bed andin a few seconds was in a fast, 
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deep sleep. His gentle, loving wife—the girl of but yesterday— 
hung over him with tender care, loosened his collar, opened his 
shirt, with almost superhuman effort placed him easily and com- 
fortably in bed, and then sank on her knees by the bedside and 
prayed long and earnestly. Poor Jessie! the great grief of her 
life had come; the sorrow which she had, almost unconsciously, 
dreaded all night had fallen on her; the man she loved and 
honoured with fervent, passionate adoration, lay before her an 
inanimate mass of humanity, sodden and stupefied from the effects 
of drink; the idol of her adoration was abased, and she cried in 
bitterness of spirit at the great sorrow which had fallen upon 
her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OUT OF THE THEATRE. 


Mr. Rozert Brypon did not return to his boarding-house after 
he parted with Arthur, but went to the St. Lawrence Hall and 
took a room for the night, or rather morning. He was very 
drunk, but not nearly as bad as Arthur, and he awoke about ten 
o'clock the next morning, with just a slight headache, and feeling 
as he expressed it “rather seedy.” He was too old a campaigner 
to care much for that, so he took a good cold bath, ordered a 
“John Collins,” imbibed it with evident relish, and started for a 
long walk. He walked his headache off, then had breakfast, and 
afterwards called at the office of Lubbuck, Lownds & Co., to see if 
Arthur had come down. The clerk in charge told him that Arthur 
had not been at the office that morning, and, while they were 
talking together, Jessie and Frank came in to say that Arthur 
was not very well, and would not be at the office all day. Jessie 
looked very pale and worn, and her eyes showed signs of recent 
tears. Mr. Brydon politely raised his hat, and Frank elevated 
her aspiring nose, and quietly looked him down. Mr. Brydon had 
avery fair share of assurance, but the calm, quiet, unflinching 
stare of Frank’s clear grey eyes took all his impudence out of | 
him, and he actually tried as hard as he knew how to blush, as he 
put his hat on again and turned away. The girls did not stay 
long, and, as soon as they were gone, Mr. Brydon addressed him- 
self to the clerk again, saying carelessly, 

“Mrs, Austin, I presume ?”’ 

JR 

“ And the lady with her?” 

‘“‘ Her sister, Miss Frank.” 

“Ah! thanks. Please tell Mr. Austin that Mr. Brydon will call 
on him at eleven to-morrow morning... Good day.” 

“ Her sister, Miss Frank,” soliloquized Mr. Brydon— that 
reduces matters a little—two into two hundred thousand goes 
one hundred thousand times. Very neat, very neat, indeed ; 
and worth looking after. Miss Frank is a fine-looking girl, 
too, plenty of bone and lots of muscle, not much beauty to 
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boast of, but a good, healthy-looking girl, and I don’t care 
much about beauty. I must make Austin introduce me; the 
spec would not be a bad one, and I mean to go in for it. I must 
think of other matters though. I must not neglect business, and 
my business, at present, lies in the epistolatory line.” 

He strolled back towards the Hall, and on the way stopped at 
astationer’s, and bought a packet of envelopes and a quire of note 
paper. He then went into the reading-room at the Hall and 
addressed himself to his task. The letter seemed to be a very 
particular one, for he thrice tore it up and re-wrote it; at last he 
seemed satisfied with his efforts; he read the letter over carefully, 
sealed and directed it, and then went over to the Post Office and 
mailed it for the states. ) 

* * *K *K * *k *k 


Arthur Austin passed a miserable day. Jessie uttered no word 
of complaint, but her pale face and sad expression reproached 
him more than any words of her’s could have done. He fully 
realized how foolish and cruel he had been, and firmly deter- 
mined that he would never yield to temptation again. He attempt- 
ed no explanation with Jessie, but was even more tender and 
loving to her all day than usual, as if to offer some sort of mute 
apology for the pain and sorrow he had caused her the previous 
night. He went to business the following morning, not feeling” 
very well yet, but sufficiently recovered to attend to his duties. 
Punctual to his appointment arrived Mr. Brydon, looking as 
fresh and bright and as scrupulously clean and polished as usual. 

“ Ah, dear boy, charmed to see you again. Quite recovered, I 
hope, from the effects of Wednesday night?” 

‘Nearly so, but not quite. Come into the private office, I want to 
speak to you.” 

They entered the private office, and Arthur carefully closed 
the door. He stood by the table for a few seconds, watch- 
ing his companion, who had seated himself in the large easy 
chair and was quietly surveying the room, and then said : 

“ Brydon, we must come to terms.” 

“Exactly, dear boy, nothing will suit me better.” 

“T have told you I have very little means of my own. I can 
make you a small allowance, and Iam willing to do it if you will 
keep my secret until I can find some means to get out of the ter- 
rible difficulty Iam in. My present salary is eighteen hundred 
dollars a year. Iam willing to allow you fifteen dollars a week, 
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which is as much as I can afford, and is more than you could 
work for in Montreal.” 

“Very liberal, dear boy, very liberal; but I really don’t like 
to accept. You see I asked you to provide for me, but I don’t. 
exactly like the idea of being pensioned off. I like to make a 
show of doing. something, even if I don’t do it; but, pon my word, 
I feel such a desire for hard work coming over me that I really 
think I should do something if I had the chance.” 

“T know of no place that would suit you.” 

A soe 

“Where ?” 

‘“ Here, Lubbuck, Lownds & Co. want a book-keeper, behold an 
excellent one who wants the place ; double or single entry, sterling » 
or currency, it’s all the same to me. You know, dear boy, that I 
am competent, and, if the duties are too arduous, you can help me. 
As for salary, give me what you yourself received before the late 
happy little event, and if it does not suffice for my modest bache- 
lor wants, I can borrow from you what I may require. Consider 
the thing done. dear boy, consider it done.” 

“ Tdo not like the idea.” said Arthur. “I scarcely have the right 
to employ any additional help during Mr. Lubbuck’s absence, espe- 
cially in the dull season, when I can easily do all the work. 
Besides, to tell the truth, Brydon, if I have got to buy your si- 
lence, as I suppose I must, I don’t care to see any more of you 
than I cannot avoid.” 

“That’s unkind, dear boy; don’t let your mind be prejudiced 
against me. I want to do the square thing ; you’re up, I’m down; 
you've got a rich wife, I haven’t a red cent to bless myself with ; 
you've got a secret, I know it; let us pull together. Two heads 
are better than one, and perhaps together we may find a way of 
disposing of Mrs. Austin No.1. Better let me be your friend, dear 
boy, as I have been since boyhood ; think it over well before you 
decide. Ihave aspecial reason for becoming connected, even in an 
humble way, with the eminent house of Lubbuck, Lownds & Co., 
and I hope you will not thwart my whim. It gives a man an air of 
respectability, you know, to be attached to a great house, and I 
sadly need a little respectability in Montreal.” 

Arthur sat for a minute or two, thinking. He did not wish to 
have Brydon in the office with him, but then it may only be 
for a short time. Cullen must be back in two or three weeks 
at the latest, and he would then know the truth or falsehood of 
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Brydon’s story; if it was false he would simply have to dismiss 
him; if it-was true, he felt sure he could hit on some way by 
which he could make sufficient of a case against Miss Effie Bar- 
ron to obtain a divorce from her, and then he would marry 
Jessie over again. 

He thought it would be better to have Brydon under his eye, 
even to be friendly with him, as he may, perhaps, gain from him 
Effie’s present address, or the name under which she acted. He 
had the power, if he pleased to exercise it, of employing or dis- 
charging anyone in the office during Mr. Lubbuck’s absence, 
and so, after a slight pause, he said: “ Brydon, I agree with 
you, it is better that we should befriends. You can take the posi- 
tion of book-keeper in the firm as soon as you please.” 

“ To-morrow morning, dear boy, to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well; your salary will be eight hundred dollars. I shall 
expect you, of course, to keep the regular office hours—nine to 
five—and to make a show of doing your work, even if you are not 
competent to do it.” 


“ Not competent, dear boy, not competent! I can keep a set of 
books backwards. Not competent, indeed ; it must be a queer set 
of books Lubbuck, Lownds & Co. keep if [ am not competent to 
keep them.” 

“ Very well then, old fellow, you shall keep them. Everything 
else satisfactory ?”’ 


“ Everything, except one trifling matter, which is scarcely 
worth mentioning. I should like to be introduced to your charm- 
ing little wife, and her particularly masculine looking sister. 
Nothing like cultivating the domestic virtues, dear boy, and you 
know [| always was fond of ladies’ society.” 

“I see no advantage to be gained from your having an acquain- 
tance with my wife.” 

“But I see considerable advantage to be gained from an ac- 
quaintance with her charming sister.” ; 


“What ! have you designs on Frank? Why, Brydon, you are 
the most extraordinary chap I ever met. So you want an oppor- 
tunity to win Miss Frank and her hundred thousand dollars ; 
well, I don’t think there is the least chance for you, but you may 
try.” 

« Thanks, dear boy; as to the chance Lam somewhat egotistical, 
and think that when a kindred soul like her's becomes acquainted 
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with a kindred soul like mine, it will be a case of ‘ veni, vidi, vici,’ 
as we say in the classics.” 

“ Which in your case will mean, I came, I saw, I got kicked 
out.” 

x * *k x ** x *k 

Leave for Cullen to go to New York was easily obtained from 
the Chief, and the detective accordingly started on his voyage of 
investigation. He was away for three weeks, during which time 
he did not write, and Arthur became very anxious to know some- 
thing of his success. At last one morning he walked into the of- 
fice very quietly and gave his report. He had been successful and 
unsuccessful ; he had established beyond a doubt that Miss Effie 
Barron did not die at Savannah at the time her death was reported 
to have taken place. He had visited Savannah and discovered 
that there were no such persons:‘as the doctor and undertaker 
from whom Arthur had received letters; he had made inquiries 
and found that Miss Barron had been ill—or had pretended to be 
—but had recovered and left Savannah, it was thought for Charles- 
ton, he had gone to Charleston but could find no trace of her. He 
next tried New York; the Dramatic Agencies knew nothing of her; 
she had never been of much importance in the profession, and very 
little importance was paid to where she might be. One agent 
thought she was dead, another that she was married and had left 
the stage. He had inquired at the St. Charles hotel, where Brydon 
said he had seen her, but no one knew her by name, or recognised 
her photograph or description; the proprietor said the photo- 
graph resembled a Mrs. Cranston who had boarded at the hotel 
some two or three months previously, but it could not be her, as 
her husband was with her, and she was much stouter than the 
photograph appeared to be. Application to the police evolved 
nothing, and a pathetic advertisement in the Herald, inviting 
Effie Barron to communicate with “an old admirer and hear of 
something to her advantage, ” brought forth no response. Cullen 
was, therefore, obliged to return very little wiser than he went, 
except that he had established the truth of Brydon’s assertion that 
Kiffie Barron bad not died at Savannah at the time Arthur Austin 
supposed she had. 

This news was not very satisfactory to Arthur, but he was 
compelled to be content with it; Cullen had evidently done all in 
his power, and he must now trust to finding out something from 
Brydon. That gentleman developed a new quality —he got fond of 
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work; he actually set himself zealously to work, keeping the 
books and accounts of Lubbuck, Lownds & Co., and, being a good 
accountant, he soon got them well in hand and managed to make 
himself tolerably well acquainted with the position, financial stand- 
ing, resources, etc., of the house. He found out that a large 
amount of money was kept in the Banks during the winter season, 
when trade was almost at a stand-still, and that a still larger sum 
was temporarily invested in stocks and other easily convertible 
securities. He found, without much trouble, that the amount so 
invested reached the sum of something like seventy-five thousand 
dollars, and he used frequently to lie awake at nights, thinking 
about these “available funds,” as he used to call them. He was 
steady and attentive to business, and really assisted Arthur a good 
deal. They got on very well together. Arthur trying to disarm 
any suspicion Brydon might have of him, and Brydon endeavour- 
ing to dispel any feelings of resentment which Arthur might 
have against him on account of the rascally trick which had been 
played on him. ‘The constant strain on Arthur’s nerves, the 
incessant dread of’ discovery, the fear of Brydon’s treachery at any 
moment, and the uncertainty of his position operated on him ter- 
ribly. Never accustomed to exert much self-control, and not natural- 
ly possessed ofa very strong will,he lately gave way to temptation 
again, and sought from the use of stimulants to fortify his courage 
or deaden his sensibilities to the danger of his position. Many 
and many.a night Jessie would wait up for him and, although he 
seldom came home in as beastly condition as he was on the first 
night he met Brydon, still he never came home sober. He 
became slovenly and untidy in his dress, let his beard grow, and 
took no pains with himself. In his carouses Mr. Brydon was his 
constant companion, but what was poison to Arthur Austin seemed 
meat to him, and except an occasional headache and, oncein a while, 
a little flush in the face, or eyes a trifle blood-shot, he showed no 
signs of his dissipation, and did his work as well as if he had kept 
perfectly sober. To be sare he did not drink nearly as hard as 
Arthur, who drank with the reckless avidity of a man who wants 
to drink himself drunk, but still he drank a great deal, and nothing 
but the excellence of his constitution could have borne it so well. 

Nothing more was said by him about being introduced to Jessie 
and Frank, and Arthur thought he had given up the idea, when 
one evening, about a week after Cullen’s return, the sisters called 
at the office for Arthur, and went into the private office with him. 
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They had not been in there more than two or three minutes when 
Mr. Brydon wrote ona slip of paper “ introduce me,” and entering 
the private office, under a pretence of getting a letter signed for 
the mail, handed it to Arthur, who, after a moment’s hesitation, 
complied, and introduced Mr. Robert Brydon to his wife and sister- 
in-law. Mr. Brydon did not stay long in the room ; he exchanged 
a few commonplace remarks with Frank, paid Jessie a little 
compliment about how pleased he was to see his old friend so 
happily married, excused himself on the plea of business, and 
bowed himself out. He had accomplished what he wanted, the 
ice was broken, and he could cultivate the acquaintance at his 
leisure. He could be very pleasant and affable if he pleased, and 
his easy, rattling style had made him quite a favorite amongst 
the ladies at one time of his life, and he had no doubt he had 
enough of the old fascination left to interest Miss Frank. To 
be sure that independent young lady had not seemed much 
impressed at first sight, and had slightly elevated her nose—she 
had a trick of doing it when anything did not please her—but Mr. 
Brydon did not take that very seriously to heart—his self-conceit 
being more than sufficient to make him believe that he could 
easily overcome any little prejudice about “ first impressions,” 

“J did not know you had anew clerk, Arthur,” said Jessie, when 
Brydon left the room; “he seems very gentlemanly, too,” she 
added, as the memory of the compliment Brydon had paid her 
recurred to her. Jessie had only been married a short while, and 
any compliment about her marriage stiJl made her blush and feel 
very happy. 

‘© He’s a snob,’ said blunt Frank, “and I don’t like him.” 

“Oh! Frank, I am sure he seemed very polite and quite a gentle- 
man. Whois he, Arthur?” 

“T told you his name, darling, Robert Brydon. For the rest he 
was a schoolmate of mine and is an old friend.” 

“There, Frank,” said Jessie, triumphantly, “he is an old friend 
of Arthur’s. How could youcall him asnob?” _ 

“ Because Arthur isn’t asnob it doesn't prove that all his school- 
fellows or acquaintances are not,” said the persistent Frank, ‘“ Mr. 
Brydon may be a very nice gentleman, but I should never accuse 
him of it, judging from present appearances. But never mind him ; 
come, Arthur, let us go home; dinner will be waiting.” 


* *K * 6 * *K * 
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Three months slipped quietly away, and brought nothing very 
momentous with them. Mr. Brydon showed Arthur a letter dated 
and postmarked “ Paterson, N. J.,” which was evidently written 
by Effie Barron and addressed to Mr. Brydon, New Orleans, that 
ingenious gentleman having contrived, through the medium of a 
friend, to write a letter from New Orleans, and receive an answer 
there while he quietly remained in Montreal. The letter was a 
mixture of bad grammar, bad spelling and bad temper; it was 
written in answer to one from Brydon informing Effie that he had 
traced Arthur to New Orleans only to find that he had accepted 
a five years’ engagement in the Figi Islands, and that he had left 
for his new home about a month before he, Brydon, had reached 
the Crescent city. 

Miss Effie wrote in a very bad humor, abused her “scamp of a 
husband,” as she called Arthur, very liberally, and concluded with 
a threat which he sincerely hoped she would carry out, namely, 
that she intended to apply for a divorce on the ground of deser- 
tion and infidelity. This letter reassured Arthur a little, and made 
him feel somewhat more at ease, but still he could not overcome 
entirely his uneasiness with regard to Brydon, and the fear was 
ever before him that that gentleman was only playing with him 
as a cat does with a mouse, in order to prolong his torture and 
make his ruin more complete. Then the anomalous position in 
which Jessie was placed was a constant misery to him; a wife in 
the eyes of the world, and about to become a mother and yet not 
married to him. Again and again he tried to tell her, and again 
and again his courage failed him. Then he thought of writing to 
Mr. Lubbuck, explaining all and asking him to return or to get 
Mr. Lownds to come to Montreal to take charge of the business, 
and allow him, Arthur, to take Jessie to England, where he thought 
he vould leave her with less scandal than he could do here. But 
he never wrote the letter; when it came to the point of doing so 
he always put it off and allowed himself to drift on, trusting to 
chance to shield him from discovery and disgrace before Mr. 
Lubbuck’s return. 

During those three months Mr. Brydon had been propriety 
itself. Wonderful to relate, he had not exceeded-his salary, had 
“ borrowed” nothing from Arthur, and had attended closely to busi- 
ness. He lived quietly and indulged in no excesses—at least none 
that were known—except his periodical sprees with Arthur, and 


altogether behaved himself exceedingly well. His sprees grew 
Oo 
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less frequent, and he even attempted to dissuade Arthur from his 
habits of intemperance, which had grown terribly strong on him, 
and really did influence him a little; but the habit had become too 
strong, and nothing but the greatest effort of self-control could stop 
itnow. Mr. Brydon had become a regular and frequent visitor at 
Mr. Lubbuck’s, and, singular to relate, appeared to have made a 
favorable impression on Miss Frank. She did not call him a 
snob any more, but confessed that, although he was not very 
refined, he was exceedingly polite and highly entertaining and 
amusing. He was full of anecdotes and stories, had read a good 
deal of the light literature of the day, and was rather an agreeable 
companion. He sympathized deeply with Frank in her medical 
studies, and actually studied medicine a little, on the sly, to be 
able to converse with her. He escorted her to church every Sunday 
evening, and sang the hymns in a very loud voice, very much out 
of tune. To be sure, he used to goto a well known French restau- 
rant afterward and indulge in a game of euchre with any one who 
was not aware of his extraordinary luck in holding bowers and 
aces, and drink a good deal of brandy and water “to wash the 
taste out of his mouth,” as he called it; but nobody but himself 
' knew of that, and he passed as a very quiet, respectable, steady 
- young man. 

Miss Frank had not assumed her liking for Brydon at first; in 
fact, she quietly snubbed and ignored him for about a month, but 
gradually she had changed her manner towards him, and now 
treated him politely, and, indeed, sometimes very kindly, as if he 
was an old friend. Mr. Brydon ascribed this change to his own 
personal powers and agreeable manner, and would have been 
greatly chagrined had he known the real cause of her altered 
demeanor towards him. That penetrative young lady had very 
quickly discovered that there was some private understanding 
between that talkative young man and her brother-in-law. She 
noticed that Brydon exercised some sort of authority over Arthur. 
She knew it was not that authorized by old friendship, for she was 
convinced Arthur did not really like Brydon, and would have 
kicked that insinuating young gentleman out of ‘he house had he 
dared to do so. What, then, was the secret that bound them 
together? That there was a secret of some kind Miss Frank was 
certain, and as she had a natural antipathy to mysteries, she 
resolved to ferret this one out. She noticed that Arthur’s habit of 
intemperance had commenced only after his acquaintance with 
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Brydon, and also that his whole nature seemed to have changed 
since his intercourse with that worthy. Frank had not more than 
the average curiosity of women, but she felt there was something 
wrong about the secret between Arthur and Brydon; she mis- 
trusted that glib individual, and determined to set her woman’s 
wit to work against him, and in favor of her brother-in-law whom 
she really liked and sincerely respected. This was the secret of 
Miss Frank’s changed manner towards Mr. Brydon, but that gen- 
tleman being totally unconscious of it prided himself on an easy 
conquest, and already felt that the hundred thousand dollars was 
secured to him. 

Matters went on smoothly for three months, when Mr. Brydon, 
led away by his self-conceit, made trouble for himself by formally 
proposing for her hand and hundred thousand dollars. 

Frank was thoroughly astonished, and Mr. Brydon had kissed 
her hand and attempted to press her to his breast before she had 
recovered her presence of mind enough to snatch her hand away 
and tell him not to make a fool of himself. 

“Mr. Brydon,” she said, “ you have perfectly astonished me. 
What could ever have put into your head a notion that I ever 
cared for you? I have treated you as Arthur’s friend, but nothing 
more, and any other construction you may have put upon my con- 
duct has been the result of your own self-conceit. I trust you 
will never recur to this subject again.” She bowed haughtily, and 
left the room. | 

Mr. Brydon in his turn was thoroughly astonished. He had 
expected an easy victory, and had suffered instead an ignominious 
defeat. He saw all his brilliant project of getting one hundred 
thousand dollars vanish in a moment, and his disappointment was 
very bitter. He appealed to Arthur to interfere, but this Arthur 
peremptorily declined to do. 

“T told you you would have no chance with Frank,” he said. 
“You have tried and failed, and I do not intend to interfere. 
Besides, Frank is her own mistress, and what I could say would 
probably have very little weight with her. You must manage 
your own affairs without any assistance from me.’ 

“Very well, my dear boy, I will try, and perhaps I shall 
succeed.” , 

Although Mr, Brydon tried to speak lightly, he felt his dis- 
appointment keenly. He had taken quite a little fancy to Frank 
and quite a large fancy to her prospective hundred thousand 
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dollars. In fact, the possession of that had become quite a 
morbid fancy with him; and he felt as if he had actually been 
defrauded by Frank out of what properly belonged to him. He 
was not a man, however, to be defeated by one rebuff, and he set 
himself to work to find out a way to recover what he considered 
his lost fortune, and, to a man of such great resources for evil as 
he was, it did not take long for him to devise a plan which he 
thought would answer his purpose. His plan took an epistolatory 
form, and again he addressed himself to his correspondent in the 
States. A few days after he made his first application to Arthur 
for money: he said he wanted two hundred and fifty dollars for a 
few days, when he would returnit. Arthur gave him the money, 
but had no idea it would ever be returned. 
x * ** * ** 2 * 


It was now the early part of March, and the theatre had been 
closed for several months, when suddenly every dead wall in 
the city was covered with flaming placards announcing in 
gluring letters of immense size that Mdlle. Seraphine, the great 
pantomimic and burlesque actress would give six performances, 
commencing on the following Monday in the great sensation 
drama of the “French Spy.” Arthur was a great admirer of the 
drama, and although he did not like plays of the French Spy order, 
as a general thing, still it was so long since he had any opportunity 
of attending the theatre that he determined to go. He therefore 
engaged a box for the opening night, and asked Jessie and Frank 
to accompany him. On the evening of the performance, however, 
Miss Frank excused herself on the plea of a headache and remained 
at home, and Jessie and Arthur went to the theatre together. 
The house was crowded in every part, and the piece proceeded 
smoothly until near the middle of the first act when Mdlle. Sera- 
phine made her entrée as Henri St. Almi, a French soldier. She 
was a fine looking woman, coarse, but of great physical develop- 
ment, and her handsome tight-fitting uniform displayed her ample 
fizure to great advantage. She came on with the easy self- 
possession of an actress who feels assured that she will be well 
received by her audience, and she was not disappointed ; ringing 
plaudits greeted her from every part of the audience, and she , 
paused near the centre of the stage and, raising her cap, bowed 
low in acknowledgment of the compliment. As the applause 
subsided she raised her head and looked with a steady unflinching 
gaze into the private box where Arthur and Jessie sat. One look 
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at her sent every drop of blood in Arthur’s body chilling back to 
his heart; he sat like one suddenly turned to stone, gazing with 
a fixed rigid look and blanched terror-stricken countenance as one 
suddenly spell-bound, and unable to remove his eyes from the 
young French soldier. €. 

Husband and wife looked into each other’s faces. 

Mdlle. Seraphine paused only for a second, and then with a 
scornful, bitter smile she barely touched the brim. of her cap, 
bowing very slightly, and turning to the actors went on withthe 
piece. No one had noticed the acting of this small drama, “ not 
set down in the bills,” and all were now too intent on the business 
of the scene to pay any attention to the pallid, horror-stricken face 
in the private box, watching with glaring, wild-looking eyes every 
movement of the voluptuous figure on whom the attention of all 
were now centered. Even Jessie did not notice the strange glance 
exchanged by the actress and Arthur, and it was not for some 
time that she turned to him to make some remark about the play, 
and noticed his deadly paleness. 

“ Arthur, darling, what is the matter, are you ill?” she said, 
laying her hand on hisarm. He started as she spoke, and shrunk 
from her touch as if it stung him. 

“No, no,” he said in a hoarse, pained voice, “I am not very well, 
I want some fresh air; I will be back directly.” He rose hastily 
and moved towards the door of the box. 

“ Let us go home, darling, if you are not well; I don’t care to. 
stay.” 

‘No, no, you remain here, I will be back presently.” He 
staggered out like a drunken man, and had to support himself by 
the backs of the seats as he passed out to the entrance door. 

He did not return until the second act was nearly completed, 
and Jessie saw with pain, by his flushed face and unsteady man- 
ner, that he had been drinking heavily. He took his seat without 
a word, and sat sullenly looking at the stage. Mdlle. Seraphine 
noted his return, and a strange hard bitter smile hovered for a 
moment about her lips and then passed away. She was just 
coming to one of her most effective “points,” and she appeared 
nerving herself for a great eftort. 

It may be remembered by some of my readers that one of the 
most dramatic situations in the French spy occurs in the second 
act when the heroine, disguised as the Arab boy Hamet, shoots a 
burning arrow over the walls of Algiers to the French forces with- 
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out, All actresses take great pains with this part of the business 
and execute it carefully; and Mdlle. Seraphine acted the panto- 
mime with more spirit than she had hitherto displayed. She 
affixed the paper’ on the arrow, lighted it at the old sergeant’s 
torch, as is always done, and then advancing to the footlights 
fitted the arrow to the string, knelt for a moment on one knee as 
if silently engaged in, prayer, and reverently kissed the haft of 
the arrow. But instead of rising, going to the back of the stage 
and@shooting the arrow off, as all actresses do, she simply turned 
on one side facing the box Arthur was in, and, with a look of 
_ deadly hatred on her face, raised her bow, and aimed the point of 
the arrow directly at Arthur’s bead. 

‘“ Bravo! Bravo!” shouted Mr. Brydon from a front seat in the 
pit, bringing his hands together with a mighty clap like a young 
cannon: ‘‘ never saw anything finer, splendid! splendid !” 

Mdlle. Seraphine started at the sudden noise, her hands tremb- 
led, and the arrow, unconsciously released, buried itself harmless- 
ly in the wainscoting of the proscenium. She stifled a half uttered 
curse, and turned angrily up the stage. In a moment however, 
she recovered her self-possession and drawing the arrow from its 
position she continued the business of the piece, apparently suffer- 
ing only from the interference of Mr. Brydon. That gentleman 
did not find his position a comfortable one, the audience evidently 
looked on him as an evil-disposed person, who had maliciously 
spoiled a very fine situation and there were many friendly sug- 
gestions to ‘‘ punch his head,” “put him out,” etc., but Mr. Bry- 
don saved anybody the trouble of putting him out by quietly leav- 
ing the theatre and going round to the stage entrance. As he 
went up the narrow dark alley leading to the dressing-room he 
thought to himself: 

‘A near squeak, by Jove! One second more and that she-devil 
would have driven that arrow through the dear boy’s head, and I 
should have lost my fortune. No, no, Miss Effie, I am very fond 
of you, and you can have the pleasure of shooting the dear boy if 
you particularly desire*it, but not until 1 have done with him, 
and provided the necessary funds for both of us to spend the re- 
mainder of our days in virtuous ease and comfort.” 

He went behind the scenes like one accustomed to the place, 
and having the right of entree, and waited at the wing until 
Malle. Seraphine had finished her “ grand broad-sword combat,” 
and the act was over; he then followed that young lady to her 
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dressing-room and, carefully closing the door, had a long and 
earnest conversation with her. 

Arthur scarcely noticed the pointing of the arrow at him, in 
fact he was too drunk to notice anything, and, even if he had, he 
would have wished that the arrow had sped on its way, and he had 
been relieved of all his difficulties by death. Jessie, however, 
noticed the strange action of the actress, and the wonderfully 
vengeful expression which came over her face at the moment she 
levelled the arrow, and she was greatly terrified ; she thought the 
actress was mad, and Arthur had in some unknown manner ex- 
cited her resentment—no suspicion of the truth occurred to her, 
and her first thought was to get Arthur away before the next 
act commenced. Arthur, however, refused to go, and they sat 
while the orchestra was playing, Jessie trying to get Arthur away 
and he obstinately refusing to go, he could not tell why. There 
was a long wait, and the orchestra had to fill in another piece ; the 
audience was getting impatient and expressed its displeasure free- 
ly; there was considerable excitement behind the scenes, the 
actors were all ready, the scene all set, but the “star” was still in 
her dressing room and the prompter could not induce her to come 
out and continue the piece. A very stormy scene was being en- 
acted in that dressing room between Mdlle. Seraphine and Mr. 
Brydon, but Mr. Brydon won, and the result of his victory was 
that before the orchestra had finished the “Overture to Zampa”’ 
for the second time Mdlle. Seraphine had written a note and de- 
spatched the call-boy to the front with it. The note was addressed 
to Arthur Austin, and this is what it contained: 


« ArnTHUR AUSTIN,—Your legal wife wants to see you to-night 
after the performance, you will find her in room — St. Lawrence 
Hall. Mind you come, or look out for trouble. 

“ REFIE.” 

The audience was at last appeased, the curtain commenced to 
rise, and almost at the same time the note was delivered to Arthur ; 
he glanced at it—intuitively guessing its import—and then said 
hurriedly to Jessie: “Let us go home. I am sick of this trash, I 
am sure you must be.” 

Jessie was only too glad to go and get her husband home before 
he would have an opportunity to drink any more; they thereupon 
left the box at once, and when Mdlle. Seraphine made her first 
appearance in the third act she found the box empty. When 
Arthur reached home he simply opened the door for Jessie to 
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enter and-told her to go in, that he had to meet Brydon on some 
business and would be back in an hour, She tried hard to get him 
to remain at home and not go out again at that late hour, but he 
was obstinate, and slamming the door behind her, went back to 
his cab and ordered the driver to take him to the St. Lawrence 
Hall. 

*K *K *k * *K * * 

Miss Frank had her own peculiar reason for having a headache 
and not being able to go to the theatre, and the following note, 
written by her, might elucidate matters a little: 

‘Dear CHARLIE,—Come and see me about eight, or half-past to- 
night, sure ; something special to say to you. 
‘¢ PRANK.” 

It might be as well to recall to my reader’s memory the fact of 
the existence of such a personas Mr. Charles Benson, to whom the 
above note was addressed, and who had quite a sneaking kindness 
for Miss Frank; but Mr. Benson had been suffering a great deal 
during the last few months; all the jealousy, ill-will, malice pre- 
pense, etc., ete.—it wasn’t much with him—had been stirred up 
by the “scandalous way Frank was carrying on with that fellow 
Brydon,’’—I quote his own words—and he had openly cut Frank, 
and he was ready at any moment to “ punch Mr. Brydon’s nose” 
—his words again—at the slightest provocation. The receipt of 
Miss Frank’s note pleased him greatly, but he was wary and care- 
ful; he really loved Frank—he had only found that out since 
Brydon’s appearance on the scene—and he meant to win her if he 
could, but he did not like to exhibit any signs of haste, and there- 
fore he waited until almost nine o'clock before he replied in per- 
son to Frank’s note. 

“You're a pretty fellow!” said Miss Frank, as soon as he en- 
tered ; “here I have waited half an hour for you, why didn’t you 
come at the proper time ? ” 

“T was afraid I might interrupt a pleasant téte-d-téte;” Mr. 
Benson said this with what he considered a cuttingly sarcastic 
intonation, but Miss Frank did not seem to be at all impressed by it, 
she simply shook her head and said: 

‘‘Oh, Charlie! I did want some one with brains so much, and 
I am so sorry to find you are such a fool!” 

“That's very complimentary, but really I did not wish to intrude 
on your—well your—your friend, Mr. Brydon, by coming too 
early.” 
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This was another attempt at sarcasm, but somehow Mr. Benson 
felt he was not succeeding at sarcasm on this occasion, Frank 
rose very quietly, and laying her hand on Mr. Benson’s arm, said : 

‘Charlie, you and I have been friends almost from childhood. 
I am in a trouble, and I thought you would help me; but, if you 
talk that way there is no use my telling you what I want you to 
do.” 

“What do you want me to do, Frank ?” 

“T want you to watch Robert Brydon; I want you to haunt 
him like his shadow. I want you to find out what secret there is 
between him and Arthur, and to know something of the man’s past 
life.” 

Her manner had grown very earnest, and she clutched his arm 
with convulsive force as she finished. 

“ Well, that’s cool, Frank; you press me rather too hard when 
you ask me to watch your lover, and find out something of his past 
life for you.” 

“ My what?” 

“Your lover.” 

“Charlie Benson, I never thought you were such a fool; what! 
that thing Brydon! he a lover of mine; you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself.” 

“But don’t you——” 

“No, I don’t. I have tried to get into this man’s confidence 
because I suspected he had some secret power over Arthur, and 
I wanted to find out what it was, so that I might protect Arthur 
from a bad man, but you men are all fools. Brydon must needs 
think I was in love with him, and he has proposed and I have 
rejected him; and, of course, I cannot watch him myself now, so 
I want you to do it for me.” 

“You have rejected him ?” 

“Yes, I didn’t mean to tell you, but as I have said it I suppose — 
there is no great harm done.” 

Mr. Benson made no answer in words, but he indulged in the 
most extraordinary action he had ever ventured on with Miss 
Frank ; he had known her for several years, but had always kept 
at a respectful distance; now he suddenly caught her in his arms 
and once or twice kissed her—three or four times. I am almost 
ashamed to say that Miss Frank seemed to like it, and didn’t strug- 
gle a bit. The next half hour was passed in that imbecile condi- 
tion which lovers always think indispensable to a first confession 
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of their mutual love. Miss Frank was the first to recover her self- 
possession and come back to the matter she had been discussing. 

‘‘So you see, Charlie dear, I want you to get intimate with Bry- 
don, to find out who he associates with, and if possible solve the 
mystery which binds him so strongly to Arthur.” 

“ Well, Frank, [ll try ; but pon my word Id rather punch the 
fellow’s head than shake hands with him; but as you wish it, 
and it is for Arthur’s sake, I shall cultivate Mr. Brydon very 
extensively ; and he had better look out for himself.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


OUT OF THE HONEST WAY. 


“Has Mdlle. Seraphine’ returned from the Theatre yet?” asked 
Arthur Austin of the polite clerk of the St. Lawrence Hall. 

“Yes, sir, she just came in a moment ago; here Jim, show this 
gentleman to No.—” 

Arthur was shown Malle. Seraphine’s room, and, in answer to 
his knock, received a rough invitation to “come in,” which he 
accepted and found his wife half reclining on a sofa with a large 
tumbler of gin and water, which she was in the act of imbibing, 
momentarily suspended in her right hand. She looked for a 
moment at her visitor, finished the spirits, and then said, 

“So you have come, you villain; I supposed you would, you 
knew it would be best for you.” 

Arthur paused for a moment and looked intently at her before 
replying; drunk as he was he could not but be struck at the great 
change to her appearance from what it had been four years before. 
On the stage he had not noticed it, but now, face to face, the false 
color of the rouge glowing on her cheek only lent intensity to 
the yellow, unhealthy color of the flabby skin; the fine lines of 
India ink under the eye-lashes, intended to impart briliiancy to 
the eyes, only served to show the dark circles under them, and to 
throw up in strong relief the glassy, filmish expression of the 
eyes themselves. The finely rounded form lost all its symmetry 
when released from its tight bracing, and showed only an 
unsightly mass of bloated humanity. The rich, sensuous lips, 
which looked so lovely and kissable from the front of the theatre, 
were smeared with vermilion, and the pungent odor of gin drove 
away all ideas of grace or beauty from them. Arthur saw her as 
she was, a drunken, besotted creature, without one spark of true 
womanhood about her, given over to the demon of drink and 
abandoning herself freely;to all evil passions; he saw her, and even 
to his drunken mind came a feeling of repugnance, and he 
wondered if it could be possible that he had ever loved this creature. 
He did not pause long, but, advancing one step nearer to her, said : 

“What do you want with me?”’ 
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“That's a pretty question for a husband to ask the wife he has 
deserted for four years. What do I want with you? I want you 
to support me as your wife, as you ought to do; I want you to put 
away that baby-faced doll you had with you to-night; I want you 
to go back to the States with me, and live with me as my husband 
—I love youso much.” She said this with great passion, and she 
threw all the bitterest contempt and scorn she was capable of 
into the last few words: “I would have you know, Arthur Austin, 
that I claim you as my husband, and I don’t mean to allow any 
woman to take my place, unless I please that she should, and I 
don’t please that yellow-haired child should do it.” 

“T thought you were dead, Effie.” 

‘And was glad to think so, no doubt ?” 

“God only knows how thankful I was at my supposed release.” 

“No doubt; but you're not released, and [ don’t mean that you 
shall be yet awhile, I shall live a long time, you may depend on 
it. I mean to, just to spite you.” 

“Why did you send for me?” 

“YT want to make arrangements with you.” 

‘What arrangements? God knows,” he cried in the bitterness 
of his spirit, “the miserable plot of Brydon and yourself has 
borne enough wretched fruit already. The pair of you laid a very 
pretty snare for me; I unconsciously walked into it; I am caught. 
Now I know both of you well enough to know that you did not 
go to so much trouble and pains without hope of ultimate gain; 
how much do you want ?” 

‘IT want my old allowance renewed, and the same right you 
have taken yourself to marry whoever I please.” 

“I cannot pay you the money; I am not able to afford it.” 

“Mr. Arthur Austin, I close my engagement here on Saturday 
night. Unless [have my first quarter’s allowance, five hundred 
dollars, paid me before three o’clock on Friday, I will have you 
arrested for bigamy before ten o’clock on Saturday. Do as you 
please,—what I say I mean.” 

‘Suppose I comply with your demands what guarantee have J 
that they will suffice, and that you will cease to annoy me?” 

‘No guarantee but my word; you ought to know that I can 
keep it when I please. Do you remember when you tried to 
shake me off by claiming a divorce? Do you remember that I 
swore then to be even with you? I am even with you now. 
You had better accept the terms I offer you, and these are the 
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terms: if you pay me two thousand dollars a year for five years, 
quarterly in advance, payable at any place I please to name, I 
will swear not to molest you in any way for that time: I to enjoy 
myself any way I please, and you to possess your tow-headed 
darling, At the end of that time I shall do as I please. Accept 
or refuse as aoe see fit, it is six of one and poy a dozen of the 
other to me.’ 

“Suppose I accept, what guarantee have I against Brydon ?’’ 

“ Bob will go with me!” 

“ What?” 

“T will take care,” said Miss Effie, guarding her speech more 
closely,” that Mr. Brydon does not annoy you?” 

“You speak very confidently about Mr. Brydon.” 

“T do. I know more of his secrets. You may depend on it 
that I can make him do what I promise he will do. Do you 
accept my terms?” 

“Give me a few days to think them over.’ 

“T will give you until twelve o'clock Sama Will that 
suit you? ” 

“¢ You.” 

“ Good night.”’ 

* *K > 6 *K ** *K 

Mr. Brydon did not sleep the sleep of the model young man he 
pretended to be that night, in fact, he tossed about for a long 
time without sleeping at all. He “reviewed the whole position,” 
as he called it, and came to the conclusion that he had made a 
mistake when he selected Montreal as a good place to hang up 
his hat. In his present mood he would have greatly preferred 
Paris, or some quiet German watering-place where there are no 
unpleasant questions asked as long as a man can pay his way. 
Miss Effie’s exhibition of temper and passion in the theatre had 
greatly discomposed him, and his estimation of that lady had 
fallen considerably. He had no wish or intention that sheshould 
so suddenly kill the goose which he expected to lay so many 
golden eggs} and he made up his mind that he would in future 
play his little game alone. He had concocted a very neat little 
scheme in his own mind of how he would “ get square” with 
Miss Frank for refusing him, by gradually drawing most of her 
fortune away through Arthur, helped out by the presence of Effie in 
Montreal ; but her sudden passion had shown him that she was a 
very unreliable agent to work with, and he tried hard to find 
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some way to make a “big haul,” that’s what he called it—and 
leave Canada. There was one vision that constantly recurred 
to him as he lay tossing on his bed, and that was a vision 
of seventy-five thousand dollars of “available funds,” and, 
after much thought, he believed he had solved the problem of 
how the available funds of Lubbuck, Lownds & Co. were to be 
appropriated to the personal use of Mr. Robert Brydon, and then 
he turned over, went to sleep, and slept happily and comfortably. 


*k *K *K *K * ok * 


Arthur Austin hesitated for some time before accepting the 
terms his wife offered him. He knew he would be utterly unable 
to carry out the agreement for any length of time, as he had 
simply promised to pay her more money than he was working for ; 
but in the miserable hope of “something turning up” to free him 
from his difficulty, he decided to temporize, and accordingly paid 
Miss Effie five hundred dollars, and agreed to pay her a like sum 
every three months. Of course he expected that she would leave 
Montreal at the close of her engagement at the theatre, but to his 
surprise she remained at the Hall day after day and week after 
week, and announced her intention of spending the summer here. 
For this result he was indebted to the influence of Mr. Brydon, 
that gentleman having made up his mind that he needed Miss 
Effie’s presence for a short time in order to assist him in carrying 
out his plans with regard to the “big haul” he contemplated. 
Mr. Brydon studiously avoided her, at least he appeared to do so, 
but he managed to meet her nearly every day in private, and he 
kept her well informed of Arthur’s movements, and so it hap- 
pened that Miss Effie was constantly meeting Arthur in the most 
“accidental” manner. In his drives with Jessie he was almost 
certain to encounter Miss Effie, and she would smile so sweetly 
and bow so kindly that poor little Jessie began to be quite jealous 
of the bold-looking, handsome actress, who seemed so intimate 
with her husband. Arthur had told her that Effie was a friend of 
Brydon’s and that he (Arthur) had only a very slight acquain- 
tance with her; but as the meetings continued, and the bowing 
and smiling grew more and more marked, Jessie began to be 
seriously grieved, and had many a hearty cry at what she consi- 
dered Arthur’s faithlessness to her. Arthur, for his part, was 
driven almost crazy by the continued presence of Hffie, and the 
daily, almost momentary, risk he was running through her being 
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here. He abandoned himself more than ever to drink, and, for 
days at a time, scarcely knew what it was to be once thoroughly 
sober. He was ably assisted in his drunken orgies by Mr. Brydon, 
who, however, took good care not to get very drunk himself, and 
managed to be always able to attend to business, so that he was 
gradually getting the affairs of Lubbuck, Lownds & Co. under his 
own control. There was one person who had long ago suspected 
that Brydon was trying to worm himself into the secrets of Lub- 
buck, Lownds & Co. for some purpose of his own, and that person 
was Miss Frank. To think and to act was synonymous with that 
energetic young lady, and she, therefore, wrote a long letter to 
her uncle, telling what habits Arthur had fallen into, and begging 
him to come home at once, as she feared matters were not going 
well at the office. 

Mr. Lubbuck found it was impossible for him to leave England 
at the time he received Frank’s letter. The winding up of his old 
partner’s affairs proved more complicated than he had expected, 
and he found it would be necessary to remain in England some 
months longer. The news he received from Frank about Arthur 
affected him deeply; he felt hurt, grieved and angry at Arthur’s 
conduct, and resolved to read him a severe lesson. He wrote to 
him, expressing himself very severely, and informing him that 
Mr. Lownds would leave England at once to take charge of the 
house during his, Mr. Lubbuck’s, absence. 

This letter sobered Arthur a little, and he really made an effort 
to break hia habits of intemperance, but in vain. Mr. Brydon was 
constantly at his elbow, and Miss Effie was too regular in her 
annoying attentions to leave his mind very easy, and, as he became 

troubled again, he again fell into his bad habits. 

* *K * * * *K *K 

Mr. Lownds arrived about ten days after the letter. He was a 
small, wiry, active man of about two or three and thirty, close 
and sharp in business matters, fond of hard work, attentive to 
business, and having few pleasures outside of the office. Moderate 
and abstemious in all things himself, he was little disposed to 
view Arthur’s excesses leniently, and he felt slightly prejudiced 
against him before he hadseen him. Acquaintance, unfortunately, 
did not very much alter the first impression. Arthur sobered up 
for a few days, but in the course of a week had fallen back into 
his old habits, and sunk proportionately in Mr. Lownds’ estima- 
tion. Mr. Lownds at once took the general management into his 
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own hands; but Arthur still acted as cashier, although his power 
of attorney to sign for the firm had been cancelled, and Mr. 
Lownds signed all cheques, etc., himself. 

Mr. Brydon was in high feather; he took the pledge—so he said 
—the day of Mr. Lownds’ arrival, and he was so attentive to busi- 
ness, and knew so much of the affairs of the firm, that he created 
quite a favorable impression on that gentleman. Mr. Brydon had 
not, however, forgotten “ the available funds,” and, as it was now 
getting near the opening of navigation, when the available funds 
would be actively employed, he bestowed more thought on them, 
and finally had everything arranged in his own mind to his entire 
satisfaction. 

One morning, about a month after Mr. Lownds’ arrival, Arthur 
was sent to Lachine on business which would probably detain him 
all day. Itso happened that on that very day Mr. Lownds needed ~ 
ten thousand dollars to send to. Chicago as an advance on some 
grain he expected from there as soon as the river was open; he, 
therefore, gave Mr. Brydon a cheque on the Merchants’ Bank, 
where the firm had a balance of about twelve thousand dollars, 
and told him to get a draft on Chicago for the ten thousand dol- 
lars. Mr. Brydon speedily returned with the startling intelligence 
that there was only about two thousand dollars to the credit of 
Lubbuck, Lownds & Co., and that a cheque for ten thousand dol- 
lars had been paid to Mr. Austin a few days previously. Mr. 
Lownds was very much astonished ; he knew Arthur as a drunkard, 
but never once suspected him of being a thief. He went to the 
Bank and examined the cheque; it was apparently filled up by 
Arthur, and signed with the signature of the frm. There seemed 
no doubt at all about it, and Mr. Lownds at once consulted the 
Chief of Police. The case-was given to Cullen, who immediately 
formed his own conclusions, but said nothing about them, based 
on what he knew about Arthur, and Mr. Lownds did not, viz., that 
he had two wives, and Cullen could see, what Mr. Lownds could 
not, a motive for the robbery. He had very little doubt that 
Arthur had left the city, but took all proper measures to ascertain 
the correctness of his suspicion. He found that Arthur had gone 
to Lachine, and following him there discovered, to his surprise, that 
he had returned to Montreal. Cullen was puzzled at this. It 
looked curious that Arthur should not take advantage of so good 
an opportunity to get across the line, and he thought that, perhaps, 
there may be a mistake somewhere and Arthur may not be guilty. 
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He returned to the city and went to Mr. Lubbuck’s house; Arthur 
had not been home. It was now evening, and Cullen thought the 
only thing he could do was to put a man at the depot to see that 
Arthur did not escape that way, and watch the house himself on 
the chance of Arthur’s returning there. About eight o’clock he 
accidentally met Arthur in the street. He was very drunk, and 
staggered from side to side. Cullen went up to him and, laying 
his hand on Arthur’s shoulder, said: 

‘“‘T am very sorry for it, Mr. Austin, but I have orders to arrest 
you. You are my prisoner.” 

“ Arrested,” said Arthur, a terrible fear coming over him that 
the worst must now be known; ‘“ what for?” 

“Forgery,” said Cullen, very quietly. 

“It’s a lie,” exclaimed Arthur, greatly relieved to find that he 
was arrested on a charge of which he was innocent. ‘ Who says 
Ihave committed a forgery ?” 

“ You had better not talk much, Mr. Austin,” said Cullen, kindly, 
“TJ might have to use what you say as evidence against you. Mr. 
Lownds has made an affidavit that you have forged the name of 
the firm to a cheque for ten thousand dollars; you will learn all 
the particulars before the Police Magistrate to-morrow morning, 
you must go to the station with me now.” 

“ Must I be locked up all night?” asked Arthur, after a moment’s 
pause. ‘‘Cannot I give bail for my appearance to-morrow morn- 
ing ?” 

‘“‘ Not to-night, sir.” 

“ But 1 must see Jessie, I must tell her—poor girl, poor girl ;” 
and he broke down entirely; the hot tears starting to his eyes, 
and his whole frame trembling with emotion as he thought of the 
shock this would be to Jessie in her present delicate condition. 

“You won’t be able to see Mrs. Austin to-night,” said Cullen, 
“but,” he added kindly; “1 will go and see her for you, if you 
like, and break it to her aseasy as I can. Don’t get down-hearted, 
perhaps you will be able to show it’s all right to-morrow morn- 
ing;” he said this more to cheer him up than anything else. The 
charge was very strong, and the proof seemed pretty clear; still 
the fact of Arthur’s returning to the city and his honest appear- 
ance of innocence weighed a good deal with the detective, and he 
felt by no means certain that Arthur was guilty. 

Arthur was locked up in the Central Station for the night, and 


Cullen executed his unpleasant task of informing Jessie of what 
. 2 
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had occurred. She took it much quieter than he had expected. 
Did not go into hysterics, nor make any great exhibition of her 
feelings; but the deadly pallor of her face, the short, quick 
catching of her breath, her painfully-constrained manner and 
unnatural quiet, showed how deeply the blow had struck, and it 
was all the more deadly because she bore it, and made no sign. 
Not for one moment did she believe him guilty, never for an 
instant did she doubt his integrity ; she loved him, trusted him, 
believed in him too fondly, too implicitly, too truly for that, but 
there came over her a terrible fear, a nameless dread of something 
unseen, unknown, and undefined, which loomed up in fearful in- 
distinctness behind this ridiculous charge, and terrified her more 
than she could express. Yetshe kept seemingly calm, and asked 
Cullen the particulars of the case with an amount of quietness 
that surprised him, and caused his admiration of the delicate, fair- 
haired little creature, who bore up so nobly under misfortune, to 
increase considerably. She had asked him several questions with 
forced self-control, when Frank entered the room, then Jessie's 
courage suddenly gave way and she threw herself into her sister's 
arms,sobbing hysterically, ‘“ Oh Frank! Frank! Artbur is arrested, 
and I shall never be his wife again.” 

‘ Arthur arrested! What for; for drunkenness ? ” 

“ No, Miss,” said Cullen, “I wish it was for that; but it’s a good 
deal more serious.” 

“What is it for?” 

“ Forgery.” 

“It’s a—it’s not true,” indignantly shouted Miss Frank, almost 
forgetting herself in the sudden heat of her indignation. “ What 
would Arthur want to commit a forgery for?” 

“That I don’t know, Miss,” replied Cullen, “ but a cheque of 
Lubbuck, Lownds & Co.’s for $10,000 has been forged on the Mer- 
chants’ Bank. Mr. Lownds is very certain that the writing in the 
body of the cheque is Mr. Austin’s, and the signature looks some- 
thing like his writing; the teller says he paid the money to Mr, 
Austin.” 

“ What does Arthur say ?”’ 

“He says, of course, that he’s not guilty, and, to tell the truth, 
he don’t act or look as if he was.” | 

Miss Frank tenderly laid Jessie, who was still sobbing hysteri- 
cally, on the sofa, and bending over her, and kissing her with more 
tenderness and gentleness than her usual manner seemed capable 
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of, she whispered, ‘‘don’t cry and make yourself ill, Jessie dear, 
or you will only add to my difficulties in helping Arthur, by getting 
sick on my hands, and then I shall have to nurse you. Try and 
bear up as well as possible. You don’t believe Arthur guilty, nor 
dof. I know he is a great fool, for he has had some trouble on 
his mind for a long time, and has not told you what it is, as he 
ought to have done; but he isn’t a thief. JI know it, and, please 
God, I'll prove it!” 

“You will, Frank! Oh! bless you for that,’ and Jessie 
threw her arms around her sister and wept again, but they were 
calmer, almost happy, tears now. She had been accustomed from 
childhood to look up to Frank as some one who could never be 
wrong, and who could do almost everything. The force and 
strength of that young lady’s character had always exercised a 
great control over Jessie’s weaker, but more affectionate nature, 
and Frank’s bold assertion of Arthur’s innocence, and her 
announcement of her determination to stand by him, greatly 
re-assured Jessie, and she felt almost as if Arthur was free 
already. 

Cullen stood in the centre of the room, silently watching the 
pair, and feeling more and more uncomfortable about the case he 
was engaged in. He is a tender-hearted man, and there is a soft 
spot under the left side of his waistcoat; and so it was no discredit 
to him that he found his handkerchief come into requisition once 
or twice, and experienced a sensation in the throat as if he was 
trying to swallow something which absolutely refused to go down. 
Frank did not keep him waiting very long; she left Jessie on 
the sofa, and, placing herself in front of Cullen, took a good look at 
him and then said : 

‘You look like a sensible man. Who are you?” 

‘“T am Cullen, the detective.” 

“Very well, ’m glad of that. I want to see whether you are a 
good detective or not. Now who do you suspect of having com- 
mitted this forgery ?” 

“Mr. Austin is the only person suspected; and the evidence 
against him 

“Viddlesticks for your evidence,” said Frank, contemptuously 
snapping her fingers; ‘“you’re a nice defective not to see that this 
is a plot to throw the guilt on Arthur and shield the real culprit. 
You detectives are all alike, you never find out anything unless it is 
rubbed under your nose.” 
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“Well,” replied Cullen, meditatively rubbing his nasal appen- 
dage, and rather nettled at Miss Frank’s sharp attack, “if I did 
suspect anybody, it would not show me to be a smart detective if 
I told you who I suspected.” 7 

“That's true; and as you are afraid to tell me what you suspect, 
I will tell you what Lam sure of; and that is, that this forgery 
was committed by that born devil, Brydon, who has managed in 
some way to throw the blame on Arthur.” | 

‘“ Whew!” whistled Mr. Cullen in astonishment ; this new view of 
the case struck him so suddenly and unexpectedly that he momen- 
tarily forgot his usual politeness, and could not avoid giving vent 
to a slight whistle. Up to this moment he had never had any 
very serious doubts of Arthur’s guilt; he wavered occasionally, but 
it seemed so clear to him that Arthur, goaded by the presence of 
his first wife in Montreal—he knew that, for Arthur had taken him 
fully into his confidence and set him to watch Effie,—and driven 
to despair at the danger constantly hanging over his head, had 
determined to leave the city, either with one of his wives or 
alone, and try and find peace elsewhere; and what more natural 
than that he should take advantage of his position to appropriate 
some funds to be used in commencing life in a new world? But 
now the few earnest words of Miss Frank had let in a flood of 
light on his mind; he was well acquainted with the peculiar part 
Mr. Brydon had played in the supposed death of Miss Effie Barron ; 
Arthur had also told him that Mr. Brydon had been in love with 
Miss Effie, and it did not take the astute detective more than a 
few seconds “ to take in the whole position” from his new stand- 
point. He saw in a moment how Mr. Brydon could at once 
satisfy his love, his revenge, and his cupidity by stealing the 
money himself, throwing the blame on Arthur and then quietly 
eloping with Miss Effie and his illgotten gains. It was easy 
enough to see it, but he knew it would be a very hard matter to 
prove. He looked with more respect at Frank, and at last said: 
“You may be right, Miss Williams, but it will be a terribly hard 
case to prove. I know something of Mr. Brydon, and I know he’s 
a bad one, and not likely to try such a game unless he was pretty 
sure to win. Mr. Austin will have a hard matter to get out of his 
clutches, now he has got him.” 

‘‘ Ah! you know what the secret is between them?” | 

‘JT didn’t say anything about a secret,” said Cullen, hastily, 
rather surprised at Miss Frank’s quickness. 
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“Don’t tell a story now, I can see you are not accustomed to 
it; you blushed as much as your whiskers would let you, and a 
man who blushes never makes a good liar. I know there is a 
secret and I mean to find it out, so you might as well tell me, for 
I have a man now on Robert Brydon’s track, and he will hunt him 
to death, but he will find out the cause of Brydon’s influence over 
Arthur.” 

‘Who is the man ? perhaps he might help me in this case.” 

“He might; we will go and see him together. Tell me what it 
is you know about Brydon ?” 


“Well, I’m not sure but what I ought to tell you now, but—”’ 
he paused, and cast a meaning glance at Jessie, who was still lying 
on the sofa, in response to which glance Miss Frank. bestowed on 
him a knowing wink—she was not at all afraid of winking when 
she thought it would be more expressive than words—and cross- 
ing to Jessie, knelt by the sofa and laid her hand softly on her 
sister’s head : 

‘¢ Jessie, darling, I have been talking to Mr. Cullen, and [ think 
there is no doubt we can prove Arthur as innocent as we know he 
is, so don’t ery and make yourself miserable. You had better go 
to your room and try to get a little sleep; I am going to see 
Charlie Benson, I think he can help us.” 

“ What! at this time of night, Frank? it is nearly nine o'clock.” 

“« What difference does that make; I am able to take care of 
myself, and if I wasn’t I have.a big detective who is going with 
me to take care of me. Mr. Cullen,” she continued, turning towards 
him, “I shall be ready in two minutes to go with you. Can [ offer 
you a glass of wine, or anything else, while you wait forme?” 

“No, I thank you, Miss, I never drink anything strong; but, if 
you’ll excuse me, as I haven’t had any dinner or supper, and I don’t 
know how long this job will last, I wouldn’t mind having some- 
thing to eat.” 

“ No supper! come down stairs at once. I don’t believe in people 
working on empty stomachs, it breeds indigestion.” 

Miss Frank only occupied a few minutes in making her prepa- 
rations, and joined Cullen in the dining-room before he had quite 
finished a hasty supper. 

“ Now, Mr. Cullen, we are alone, and you can tell me what bi 
know about Brydon.” 

“Tam doubtful whether I ought to tell you at all, as 1 ‘ontnad 
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Mr. Austin to say nothing about it; but it might be useful now to 
use against Mr. Brydon, and I suppose it must be known some day.” 

‘‘Promised Mr. Austin? Why, does Arthur know you are 
acquainted with the secret ? ” 

*« “He told it to me himself when I went to New York and 
Savannah to make some inquiries for bhim.”’ 

‘Inquiries! What about ?” 

‘“¢ About his first wife.” 

“ His first wife! Why, man, you are crazy. Arthur was never 
married until he married Jessie.” 

“He was married about six years ago to Miss Effie Barron in 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania.” 

“It is singular that Arthur never mentioned it to any ofus; he 
never said he was a widower.” 

“ He is not a widower.” 

“ What! man, man, what do you mean?” 

“That his first wife is alive, and is in this city now.” 

‘Ok, Heavens!” exclaimed Frank, springing to her feet as the 
whole truth flashed upon her, and then sinking back again nearly 
fainting, while she muttered, “ Poor Jessie, poor Jessie, it will kill 
her. 

Frank did not faint, however, she was too strong-minded for 
that, she poured outand drank a glass of water, and after a slight 
pause to recover herself, said in a low, husky voice, “ Tell me all 
about it.” 

Cullen told her all he knew of Arthur’s marriage to Effie Barron, 
of her supposed death, of Mr. Brydon’s appearance on the scene, 
of his own exertions in the case, and finally of Miss Effie’s appear- 
ance in Montreal as Mdlle. Seraphine, and of the watch he had 
kept on her, by which he had discovered that she met Brydon fre- 
quently, and that there was, no doubt, a perfect understanding 
between them. 

Frank sat quietly watching him until he finished, then she 
thought a little while, and at last said, “I fully believe Arthur 
thought she was dead; it is a diabolical plot between this woman 
and Brydon, but I'll defeat it yet as sure as my name is Frank 
Williams.” 

She brought her hand down on the table with a mighty smack 
that made Cullen jump, and as he looked into her calm grey eye 
ablaze with passion, her face slightly flushed, and her mouth 
firmly set, he thought Mr. Brydon would be very likely to discover 
before long that he had met his match at last. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ee 


OUT OF THE COURT. 


Mr. Cuarves Benson had been having an alternately very un- 
comfortable and very ecstatic existence for the past few weeks. 
He had not previously had the slightest idea how much he loved 
Frank, and he was perfectly happy while he was in her company, 
nor had he known how cordially he disliked Mr, Brydon, and he 
was proportionately uncomfortable when he was in that gentle- 
man’s company; for he made it a point of honor to “ cultivate ” 
him as he had promised Frank he would; but the more he culti- 
vated him the less he liked him, and his reward in the way of 
information obtained from Brydon scarcely repaid him for his 
trouble. Indeed he found out nothing about Brydon except that he 
was very, very intimate with Mdlle. Seraphine, and met her fre- 
quently, but generally at some out-of-the-way place around the 
mountain, and seldom visited her room at the Hall. Of course he 
was ignorant of the relation in which Mdlle. Seraphine stood to 
Arthur, and her intimacy with Brydon did not specially attract 
his attention. 

He had written to Captain John Young of the New York detec- 
tive force, but received no information from him, except that 
Brydon had been discharged by Austin & Son some years ago, and 
it was supposed there was something wrong, and that he afterwards 
kept a faro bank in the Bowery, and had been pulled by the 
police. He had been absent from New York for three or four years, 
and nothing was known of him. This by no means satisfied Mr. 
Benson, and he sat on the evening of Arthur’s arrest, in his 
boarding house in Bleury street, with his feet resting on the stove, 
meditatively smoking a pipe, and thinking he would go and tell 
Frank that it was no use trying any longer to pump Mr. Brydon, 
as he absolutely refused to be pumped. It was rather late 
for a call, being after eight; and, Frank being always parti- 
cular about his coming early, he thought he would post- 
pone his visit until the next evening, and make one more 
endeavor to ‘cultivate’ Mr. Brydon, by passing the evening 
playing billiards with him,—although that gentleman’s wonderful 
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skill with the cue made it rather an expensive luxury, even if. 
nothing more than the game, drinks and cigars were played for. 
He was disappointed, however, for, when he reached Mr. Brydon’s 
boarding-house, he found that gentleman had not been to supper, 
and had not come in since. Mr. Benson felt rather surprised at 
this. Mr. Brydon was a man who so constantly and persistently 
got the best of his fellow-men in everything that Mr. Benson 
thought it somewhat suspicious that he should allow the landlady 
to gain one supper on him, and he went home slowly, trying to 
guess what could have occupied Mr. Brydon’s evening. On reach- 
ing home he was rather surprised when he opened the door to find 
Miss Frank seated in front of the fire, and Cullen leaning against 
the mantelpiece talking to her. 

_ “Frank! Why, darling, what has happened? What brings you 
here?” he exclaimed, seizing Miss Frank in his arms and kissing 
her, without the slightest regard for Cullen’s presence. 

‘Charlie, a.terrible thing has happened—Arthur has been 
arrested for forgery.” 

“¢ For what ?” 

“ Forgery ! but oh! Charlie, you can’t be fool enough to think 
he is guilty ?” 

“ Tll be—well, I don’t think he is.” 

Mr. Benson was considerably surprised, but he had got 
accustomed in the last half-hour to being surprised, and, therefore, 
he quickly got over his astonishment, and quietly thought the 
matter over while Cullen was finishing his statement of what he 
knew of Arthur’s first marriage. 

‘Tt’s all stuff and nonsense,” said Mr. Benson when Cullen had 
finished. “ I begin to understand this fellow Brydon now; it’s as 
clear as crystal; he was in love with this actress and has been 
trying to revenge himself on Arthur for cutting him out. As to 
the question of bigamy, no sane jury would convict Arthur on 
that charge, while the conspiracy between Brydon and Effie Barron 
could be proved. What I am afraid of is that Brydon has been 
more careful in this forgery business, and that Arthur may be 
found guilty of the very crime of which he is innocent.” 

‘‘ How can he be found guilty ?” said Frank, “he never com- 
mitted this forgery.” 

“My dear girl,” replied Mr. Benson “when you know as much 
of law and lawyers as I do, you will find that the more innocent 
a man is, and the less he has done, the more likely he is to suffer 
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heavily when he gets under the power of the law. Steal a pocket- 
handkerchief and you will be sent to prison for a year ; knock a 
man’s brains out with a stick of wood and the jury will bring you 
in innocent of even a common assault. If Arthur had committed 
a forgery I feel confident he would be acquitted, but, as he is 
innocent, I am afraid we will have great difficulty in clearing him. 

“Tf this forgery was committed by Brydon,” said Cullen, “and, 
he got the ten thousand dollars, he won’t keep it here; he will 
send it somewhere where it will be safe.” 

“ Perfectly correct,” said Mr. Benson, “and the probability is 
largely in favor of his sending it to New York. I am pretty well 
acquainted with the brokers in New York, having been in a Wall 
street office for two years, and I mean to start for New York 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ You had better engage alawyer for Mr. Austin before you go, 
sir,” said Cullen. 

“Right again; I will engage two, and if they can’t pull him 
through, then I am afraid there is no way of getting him 
clear.” 


* * * * *K * ** 


Arthur Austin was brought before the Police Magistrate next 
morning, and, after a preliminary examination, was fully com- 
mitted for trial at Queen’s Bench. 

The case against him was very strong, and a new and alarming 
fact was disclosed by Mr. Lownds’ affidavit that, not only had a 
cheque been forged on the Merchants’ Bank, but all the available 
funds—amounting to some sixty thousand dollars, in bonds, etc., 
had been abstracted from the safe where they were kept, and to 
which safe no one but Arthur and Mr. Lownds hada key. With 
regard to the forgery, the teller testified to having paid the money 
to Arthur, but said that Arthur was so drunk at the time he (the 
teller) thought it was scarcely safe to trust him with that amount 
‘and advised him not to take it. The handwriting in the cheque 
was identified by the clerks in the office as being probably Arthur's, 
but none of them, except Mr. Brydon, could swear positively to 
it, it looked like Arthur’s writing, but there was a little difference. 

Mr. Brydon’s testimony—given with a great deal of pretended. 
reluctance—was very damnatory. He swore positively to the 
writing in the cheque, and produced a $100 bill, which the teller 
of thé Bank had sworn was one he had given to Arthur, and which 
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Mr. Brydon swore Arthur had lent him the day after the cheque 
was forged, and an I O U of Mr. Brydon’s for a like amount, bear- 
ing the same date, was found in Arthur’s pocket. He also swore 
that he had seen Arthur send a package by express the same day 
the forgery occurred, and that the parcel was addressed to New 
York, and appeared to contain money. The books of the express 
Company shewed that such a package had been sent on that day, 
but the clerk could not identify Arthur as the man who sent it. 
Two lawyers appeared for the prisoner, and, by their advice, 
he simply put in a plea of “not guilty,” and reserved all attempts 
at defense until the trial took place, which would be in about three 
weeks’ time. Charlie Benson had explained the whole case to them, 
and they came to the conclusion that it would be better that Mr. 
Brydon should not think he was suspected, and that the time 
intervening between the commitment and the trial would afford 
ample time to make any inquiries as to any attempts which might 
have been made to dispose of the stolen funds. It was agreed that 
Mr. Benson should go to New York and endeavor to find out if any 
of the bonds had been offered to the brokers there, and the lawyers 
were to institute the same inquiries in Montreal. Mr. Benson left 
by the afternoon train and nothing was heard of him for some 
time, and the lawyers began to despair of his success. 


* *K *K * * *K *K 


The change which came over Arthur from the moment of his 
arrest was something remarkable. He grew strangely calm and 
cool; he refused to be admitted to bail—which could have been 
easily obtained, as he had numerous influential and wealthy friends 
—and preferred to be committed to jail for trial. He stoutly as- 
serted his innocence; but was forced to confess that, on the day of 
the forgery, he was so drunk for the greater part of the day that 
he had no recollection of what he had done, and that he might 
have drawn the money from the bank without being conscious of 
it. He was certain, however, that he could not have filled up the 
cheque, as when he was drunk he was unable to write legibly, 
although he could walk and talk tolerably well. His lawyers 
spoke to him about his first marriage. He was, of course, sur- 
prised that they should know of it, but gave them a full account 
of the whole affair, and explained his connection with Brydon and 
Mdlle. Seraphine since he had been in Montreal in a way which — 
gave the lawyers hope that they might pull him through inspite 
of the hard facts against him. 4 
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Jessie visited him in prison. Frank did not come with her the 
first time, and they met alone, thanks to the courtesy of the 
Governor of the jail, who allowed the interview to take place in 
his own parlor instead of the general ward for untried prisoners 
in which Arthur was confined. It was a long and painful inter- 
view, for Arthur told her everything; the time for concealment 
was past, and Jessie learnt the terrible fact that she was about to 
become a mother, and yet was no wife. She bore up bravely, more 
bravely than could have been expected of her under the circum- 
stances, and clung to her love with all a true woman’s fondness 
and devotion. | 

‘“ Arthur,” she said, “you were wrong to hide this thing from 
me, you ought to have told me as soon as you knew it; but it is 
too late for reproaches now. In the sight of God and man, I am 
your wife ; I love you as truly now as I ever did, and I shall never 
cease to love you in this world or the next.” 


* Seae beri se *k * > * 


The trial took place at the regular sitting of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The evidence was very strong against Arthur. Mr. 
Lownds testified to the forgery, and the Bank teller identified 
Arthur as the person to whom he had paid the money. The cross- 
examination of these witnesses was very slight, the lawyers for 
the defence appearing to be reserving their forces for something 
which was to come. 


It was in the afternoon when the case was called, and it was 
nearly four o’clock when Mr. Robert Brydon stepped into the box. 
Both counsel for the prisoner gave their gowns an extra pull up 
at the shoulder—lawyer’s gowns somehow always will slip down a 
little at the shoulder—as if the “‘ something ” they had been wait- 
- ing for had come, and both began to take copious notes of the evi- 
dence as it progressed. It was in substance very much the same as 
he had given before the Police Magistrate, but had evidently been 
very carefully prepared. ; 


While his evidence was being given a boy came into the Court 
with a telegram for Miss Frank, which that lady read with great 
interest and immediately had it passed to Arthur’s counsel who 
perused it with great attention. The two lawyers then laid their 
heads together and conversed in an animated whisper for some 
moments; the taking of notes was suspended and their attention 
was entirely diverted from the case, until the prosecuting Attorney, 
in the course of his examination of the witness, said : 
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“Myr. Brydon, you have known the prisoner for a long time; 
has he always borne a good character? ” 

Pees. 

* “Do you know of any reason why he should so suddenly have 
changed his nature and committed this robbery ?” 

‘I knew one reason,” said Mr. Brydon, speaking with assumed 
reluctance, ‘and that is that Arthur Austin had a wife living at 
' the time of his marriage with Miss Williams ; his first wife is now 
in Montreal, and is, I believe, about to enter proceedings against 
him for bigamy. Austin knew this, and he may, perhaps, have 
thought it best for him to take all the available funds he could lay 
his hands on, and leave the city.” 

There was dead silence in the Court for nearly a minute after 
this announcement, and then the Prosecuting Attorney turned to 
the prisoner’s counsel and said : 

“Gentlemen, the witness is yours.” 

The leading counsel for Arthur rose, but instead of beginning 
the cross-examination of the witness he addressed himself to the 
Court as follows: | 

“Your Honor, it is now nearly five o’clock, and I would re- 
spectfully ask that the cross-examination of this witness be post- 
poned until to-morrow morning. It is impossible to finish the case 
to-night, and I have just received a very important telegram from 
New York, informing me that some witnesses who are very es- 
sential to the case will be here to-morrow morning. I would also 
ask that the witness be detained as it is very important that he 
should be here when the Court opens.” 

‘Have you any objection: to showing me the telegram ?”’ asked 
the Judge. . 

“None, I will read it.” He looked straight at Brydon to watch 
the effect of the telegram on him, and read as follows: 

New York, 2 o’clock. 

“ Miss F, Wiiurams, Montreal,—Have found out enough to clear 
Arthur of both charges. Evidence complete. Leave with witnesses 
to-day. Keep an eye on Brydon, he will be wanted. 

“CHARLIE BENSON.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
OUT OF THE DETECTIVE’S OFFICE. 


Mr. Benson did not find his task in New York an easy one. 
He did not find so many of his old friends in Wall street as he 
expected. “Black Friday,” “the collapse in Mariposa,”’ “ the 
big rise in Central,” and other prominent events in that specu- 
lative locality had taken place during Mr. Benson’s absence from — 
the home of American gambling, and many of his friends had 
been “on the wrong side,” and had been squeezed dry by the 
bulls and bears, and had retired sadder and wiser men, but 
infinitely poorer ones also. Wall street brokers are not, as a rule, 
communicative men; if they are very anxious and willing to 
give you “a point,” you may be pretty sure “the point” is the 
wrong way; and it is not at all likely that brokers to whom he 
was partially unknown would tell Mr. Benson that they were 
dealing in bonds or securities which were known to have been 
stolen, or inform him which of them had received ten thousand 
dollars which were known to have been obtained on a forged 
cheque. His only way of gaining the information he wanted 
was through his old fellow-clerks ; but most of them had developed 
into full-blown brokers, or had speculated, got ruined, and ‘left 
the street.” The two or three that he found in their old positions 
either knew nothing of either bonds or money, or knew too much 
to say anything, and Mr. Benson found that his acquaintance in 
Wall street availed him nothing. It took him a week to arrive 
at this conclusion, and when he had arrived at it he felt rather 
discouraged; he had counted surely on being able to trace some 
of the bonds or securities by their numbers. He had obtained a 
list of numbers, etc., of the securities from Mr. Lownds, who 
had found it in Arthur’s desk ;—but his efforts were unavailing, 
and, although he left a printed description of the various secu- 
rities with every broker, nothing was known of them, and he 
began to fear that they had either not been placed upon the 
market or had been sent elsewhere than New York. He applied 
to Captain Young of the detective force, and offered him five 
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thousand dollars for the recovery of the securities—it is no use 
trying to get a detective in New York to do anything unless you 
offer him a big reward—but nothing came of it. Day after day, 
Mr. Benson’s spirits fell more and more, and when the first of 
June came, and he had @iscovered nothing, his spirits fell to zero, 
and he very nearly abandoned his task as hopeless. Captain 
Young told him the same story every time he called on him; the 
bonds had not been offered or the market, and nothing was known 
of Mr. Brydon. On the fourth of June Mr. Benson sat in his 
room at the Hoffman House after dinner, ruminating on his 
failure, and thinking himself the most miserable fellow in New 
York. Again and again he read over the following telegram 
received a few minutes before from Miss Frank: “ What are you 
about? Why don’t you find out something at once? Arthur is 
to be tried to-morrow and will be convicted unless you do some- 
thing. Please do something.” And the more he read it, the 
more convinced he became that he could not “do something.” 
At last, in sheer desperation, he put on his hat and started for the 
police headquarters to see Captain Young, and find out if he could 
“do something.” He strolled leisurely down Broadway, puffing 
at a very doubtful cigar, for which he had been charged a quarter, 
and which obstinately refused to “draw,” and thinking whether 
it would not be better for him to telegraph Arthur’s counsel that 
he had “done something,” and that he must get the trial post- 
poned until the next term. The idea did not strike him as very 
brilliant, but he thought postponement would be better than 
nothing, and he had almost decided to send the telegram when 
just as he was passing Wallack’s theatre, that prince of ticket 
speculators, Gus. Hamilton, accosted him with, “Want a ticket, 
sir. Good seats in the orchestra or dress circle. House very full. 
Can’t get any seats at the box office.” Mr. Benson paused for a 
moment, and, looking at the posters on the side of the entry way, 
saw advertized, “ Last night of the season. Last appearance of 
Mr. Lester Wallack in Rosedale.” He was a great admirer of 
Lester Wallack, and as he had not seen him act for some time 
he thought he would go in “for an hour or so;” he, therefore, 
invested to the extent of a dollar and a half with the obliging Mr. 

Hamilton, and got a pretty good seat in the dress circle. When a 
man goes to Wallack’s to see “ Rosedale” “for an hour or so,” 
he generally stays until the performance is over, and it was a 
quarter past eleven when Mr. Benson left the théatre. It was too 
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late then, he thought, to see Captain Young, and he walked down 
Fourteenth street to Delmonico’s to get some supper, his dinner 
having been rather light, and nature reminded him that she 
needed support, He entered that fashionable restaurant, and was 
making his way to a vacant table near a window opening on Fifth 
Avenue, when a gentleman who was sitting at one of the centre 
tables with a couple of young ladies, suddenly rose and came 
towards him, exclaiming, 

“ Why, Charlie, old boy, where did you drop from?” 

“Fred, old fellow, I’m delighted to see you. I’ve been wonder- 
ing several times that I have not met you. I called at Clarke, 
Dodge & Co.’s, but the boy in the office at the time told me you 
had left, and did not know where you were.” 

“Yes I left them over a year ago. I am with Frank Worth & 
Co. now. Come over to our table and take supper with us. Pll 
introduce you to some nice girls.” 

Mr. Benson went, was duly introduced to the “nice girls,’ and 
chatted for a quarter of an hour on unimportant topics, varying 
his conversation with a spirited attack on an excellent chicken 
salad—you can’t get chicken salad in perfection anywhere but at 
Delmonico’s—and an occasional sip of champagne. His friend, 
Mr. Fred Parsons, and his party had been to Niblo’s and the 
young ladies were rather ecstatic about the scenery of the “ Black 
Crook,” and the wonderful dancing of the beautiful young ladies 
in very scant clothing. After the salad had been finished, and 
theatrical matters pretty well discussed, conversation flagged a 
little, and Mr. Parsons found time to ask Benson something about 
his own affairs. 

‘Well, Charlie,” he said, after rather an awkward pause, ‘‘ where 
have you been, and what have you been doing, the last two 
years?” 

‘“‘T’ve been in my native city, Montreal; you know I left New 
York to go there to my father, who is in business there, and 1) 
have been with him ever since,” 

“ And what brings you to New York?” 

« Well,” replied Mr. Benson, rather hesitatingly, “ partly busi- 
ness, partly pleasure,” he did not want to tell Mr. Parsons exactly 
what business he was on, and how miserably he had failed. 

“ Oh, yes! I know you Montreal chaps seem to be lucky. You've 
come on to invest, I suppose. By-the-bye, do you remember Bry- 
don who used to be with Austin & Son some five years ago? Of 
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course you don’t—that was before your time in Wall street. Well, 
he seems to have hit a fat thing in Montreal. I hope you were 
In with him.” | 

“No, I wasn’t,” half gasped Mr. Benson. “I know Brydon; 
what fat thing has he been into? I never heard of it in Montreal.” 

‘“No! Why, he sent us on a lot of bonds and other things three 
or four wecks ago, and ordered them all to be sold and invested in 
New York Central and Erie; he knows what he is about, both 
stocks are sure to rise.’’ ” 

“Oh, yes! he knows—that is, I know—how much did he 
send?” said Mr. Benson, in such a strange, excited manner that 
his friend, instead of replying, asked: 

“Charlie, old boy, what’s the matter? You don’t look well.” 

“Tm all right; how much? Tell me quickly how much?” 

‘“T don’t know—something like fifty thousand, I think.” 

“Tve got him,” half shouted Mr. Benson, “ D n him, I’ve 
got him, and I’ve ‘ done something after all;” he was so much 
excited that he brought his hand down with a sudden slap on the 
table—mistaking it, no doubt, for Mr. Brydon’s head. The ladies 
screamed a little, and the polite waiter, almost strangled in a 
white tie, slid deferentially up to the table to see if the gentleman 
had not been taking too much wine. 

‘What is the matter, Charlie?” said Mr. Parsons, a little 
alarmed about his friend’s sanity. ‘‘ Are you ill?” 

‘“ All right, old fellow,” said Mr. Benson, regaining his compo- 
sure, “I’mall right now. Excuse me, ladies,” he continued, bow- 
ing to them, “ you can have no idea of the importance of the infor- 
mation Fred has given me, or you would forgive my apparent 
rudeness; let me hope you will forgive me any way, and I will 
not offend again.” The ladies, of course, bowed forgiveness, but 
looked uncomfortable, and the one to whom Mr. Parsons seemed 
devoted gave that gentleman a very meaning nod, and pushed her 
chair back a little, intimating that it was time to go. Mr. Parsons 
was greatly astonished at Mr. Benson’s warmth of manner; but 
he managed to stammer out : ae 

‘My information, old boy, what do you mean ?” | 

‘“‘ Nothing,” said Mr. Benson, who had quite recovered his com- 
posure; “ [ was a little astonished at something you said, but this 
is not the place to talk about it. Can you call at the Hoffman to- 
night for half an hour? You will do mea great favor, and the 
matter is urgent and important!” 
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“ All right, old fellow, I will be there in about—” he hesitated, 
looked at his young lady, she shook her head, he ey and then 
added, ‘in half an hour.”’ 

The party left the restaurant, Mr. Parsons to escort the two 
young ladies home, and Mr. Benson to rush up Fifth Avenue to 
the Hoffman House, as though his life depended on his being there 
before Mr. Parsons. Once arrived at the hotel he stationed him- 
self at the entrance, and impatiently awaited Mr. Parsons—that 
gentleman was, late; he found that he had more “last words” to 
say to his young lady than he had thought of, and many times he 
had to stop her as she was going from the door to tell her some- 
thing very important, and to—well, never mind, most of us, I 
suppose, know how a fellow feels when he is talking nonsense (he 
thinks it sound, common sense) to the yvirl he loves, or thinks he 
loves, at the door of her house, late at night, when he knows he 
ought to go away at once, but doesn’t want to, and genenally 
doesn’t under an hour. 

Mr. Benson got awfully impatient, and caer up and down 
the pavement in the most restless manner, but that did not hurry 
Mr. Parsons, and it was nearly one o’clock before he arrived at 
the Hoffman House. 

Mr. Benson at once took Mr. Parsons up to his room, and ex- 
plained fully to him the nature of his business in New York, and 
how the information of Brydon’s having sent a large amount of 
bonds, &c., from Montreal, immediately after the robbery would 
affect the case. 

Mr. Parsons had known Arthur Austin when he was one of the 
luminaries of Wall street and it was an honor to know him, and 
he was ready and willing to help him now. He told Mr. Benson 
that, some three or four weeks since, the firm by whom he was 
employed had received a letter from Brydon, who was an old 
customer of theirs, enclosing a large amount of United States 
bonds and other securities, with orders to sell them, and make 
other investments, They had received no gold or notes. Mr. Par- 
sons did not know the numbers of the bonds, &., but promised to 
get a list next morning, and offered to accompany Mr. Benson to 
Montreal. , 

* * * *x ** * * 

Mr. Benson slept happily and contentedly that night, although 
he dreamt a little; but his dreams only added to his happiness, 
for he dreamt oe two dreams, in one of which he saw Mr. Bry- 
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don hung up by the neck; and in the other he (Mr. Benson) was 
leading Miss Frank to the altar. He dreamt these dreams over 
and over again, and awoke in the morning in a great state of 
ecstacy, feeling that he was much more than a match for Mr. Bry- 
don, and very confident that he would soon prove it to the great 
dissatisfaction of that gentleman. He met Mr. Parsons at the 
time agreed on; but was greatly disappointed to find that the 
bonds and securities sent on by Brydon did not agree in any 
particular with the list found in Arthur’s desk. Mr. Parsons was 
quite sure about the numbers, denominations, &c., of the securities 
received, and Mr. Benson felt thoroughly nonplussed. At last he 
thought he would call on Captain Young, and see if that clear- 
headed detective could throw any light on the subject. 

They found Captain Young in his office, talking to a rather 
dilapidated-looking individual, who rose on their entrance, and, 
turning himself out of the room, said he would call again in an 
hour. : 

The Captain heard Mr. Benson’s story, paused for a moment to 
consider, and then said: 

‘Mr. Benson, your case is as good as finished; the list of secu- 
rities you have is a forged one, put in the drawer it was found in by 
Brydon to throw suspicion on the wrong track. We have been try- 
ing hard to find bonds and other securities which either don’t exist, 
or are out of the market, while the stolen bonds have been quietly 
disposed of through one of the most respectable firms on Broad 
street. It was a clever dodge of Brydon’s; he must be a mighty 
sharp customer, and it is some credit to get square with him, but 
the game can be spoiled easy enough now. You want to take 
Mr. Parsons and, if possible, another witness, on to Montreal with 
Brydon’s letter; you also want a good expert to compare the 
letter with Brydon’s writing in the books of the firm with the 
forged cheque. It is just about as easy a case as I ever saw, and’ 
it is almost dead sure to be all right. I wish I could say as much 
for another case Iam engaged in, but that is a tough one.” 

‘What is it?” said Mr. Benson, not feeling the least interest, 
but simply because the detective seemed interested in it, and! 
appeared anxious to tell the story. ; 

“ Well, you see it is a case of mistaken identity, and has led to 
some queer developments. Something like six months ago a man 
calling himself Richard Cranston went to Richmond, Va., put up at: 
Spottswood House, and cut quite a swell for a few days. He: 
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opened an account in the First National Bank of Richmond, deposit+ 
ing a couple of thousand dollars in bills, and got very much liked 
about the hotel on account of his easy, pleasant way, and the 
strong Southern principles he advocated. After about a week he 
went into a tobacco speculation, and bought several hundred cases 
to be shipped to New York. It was a pretty big purchase, 
amounting to between six and seven thousand dollars, and he paid 
in a cheque of the cashier of the National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, for five thousand dollars, and drew against it. The 
cashier of the First National Bank, Richmond, was a little doubt- 
ful about this cheque, so he telegraphed to New York and found 
that it was a forgery. Of course, payment was stopped, the 
tobacco not shipped, and a warrant issed for Mr. Cranston’s arrest ; 
but he had, somehow or other, got wind of the affair, had dis- 
appeared, has not since been found. <A few days after he left it 
was discovered that the bills he had paid in when opening his 
account were counterfeits, and the Bank determined to make an 
effort to secure Mr. Cranston, although they had not lost very 
much by him. You see, this sort of thing has been tried several 
times in Richmond and “an example” was wanted. The Bank 
offered $1,000 reward for Cranston’s arrest, and Brownson, of the 
Richmond force, came on here and applied to me, as it was thought 
that Cranston had come to New York—somehow, people will think 
that all the rascals in the world come to New York; but, between’ 
you and J, think that New York exports more thieves, burglars, 
and rascals generally than she imports. Brownson and I worked 
up the case together, and we traced Mr. Cranston to the St. 
Charles Hotel, where we found that he and his wife had been 
staying for a few days. They had left; and we could not get any 
trace of Cranston until about ten days ago, when, by chance, I dis- 
covered that Richard Cranston was living out at Flatbush. Now 
comes in the funny part. I arrested Cranston, and telegraphed for 
Brownson and the cashier of the First National Bank of Richmond, 
both of whom knew Cranston well by sight, to come on and iden- 
tify him. They came on and did identify him; but Cranston 
pleaded ignorance of the charge, and proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that he could not have committed the crime with which 
he was charged. He showed by numerous respectable witnesses 
that he had not been out of Brooklyn for more than a day or two 
at a time, for over two years; and on the very day the forged 
‘cheque was presented in Richmond he was in the Second Precinct 
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Station House, arrested for drunkenness. It was the clearest alibi 
I ever saw ; but still it would have been hard for him to get off, 
only that the story he told, and the way he told it, was so plausible 
that we were forced to believe that he was not the Richard 
Cranston that we wanted. This Cranston is a peculiar look- 
ing man—you saw him here when you entered—with long 
shaggy red hair and whiskers, and rather marked features. Now 
it seems that there is another man who looks as much like 
Cranston as his own brother could—only Cranston hasn’t got a 
brother, so he don’t exactly know how he would look. The only 
material difference is that the other man’s hair is black, but a 
bottle of hair dye would soon set that all right; and Cranston says 
that if they were both dressed alike he could scarcely tell which 
was himself, and which the other fellow. You see, Cranston— 
who turns out to be a very respectable man, although not well off, 
and addicted to going on a spree once in a while—owes this Bill 
Gangley, as he calls himself—although, I suppose, that is not his 
real name—a grudge on an old score, and wants to get square with 
him. It appears that some six or seven years ago, Cranston mar- 
ried a ballet girl and she turned out a bad one, they often do, 
and ran away from him, and took up with Gangley. Cranston 
‘does not care much about her; but it isn’t pleasant for a man to 
have another man run away with his wife, and then steal his name 
and commit forgery under it, and so Cranston wants to get 
square.” | 

“T hope he will,” said Mr. Benson in an absent way, feeling 
rather bored, and not more than half understanding the story; 
“and I hope he will find his wife.” 

‘Oh! he don’t care much about her; it isn’t likely he would be 
very anxious to find such a bad lot as Effie Barron.” 

“Who?” shouted Mr. Benson, now fully interested. “ Who did 
you say ?”’ 

‘Why, his wife, Effie Barron.” 

“T’ve got it,” exclaimed Mr. Benson, throwing his arms in his 
excitement around the astonished ebparliy “ [ve done something 
now, and no mistake. It’s all right, hurrah!”’ 

“You've got me, certainly,” said Young, somewhat surprised, 
“but what else have you got?” 

“Why, don’t you see? Of course you can’t see—you don’ t know 
—I didn’t tell you—can’t you understand? No, I don’t suppose 
you. can,” 
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“ Most certainly I cannot understand what you have just said. 
What do you mean?” 

“T mean this,” said Mr. Benson, making an effort to be calm, 
“that if Effie Barron married Richard Cranston six or seven years 
ago, she was a married woman when she committed bigamy by 
marrying Arthur Austin; and Robert Brydon and Richard Cranston 
No. 2 are one and the same person, and—and—I’ve done some- 
thing ; hurrah!” 

“T wish,” said Young, quietly, “ you would compose yourself and 
explain what you mean so that I can understand it.” 

Mr. Benson rapidly collected himself and told Captain Young 
the whole story, so far as he knew it, of Arthur’s marriage, ete. 
The Captain sat quietly listening until Mr. Benson had finished, 
and then said, “I can straighten this thing out.” 

‘“‘T am sure you can,” said Mr. Benson, rather too confidently. 

“What is the reward ?” asked practical Captain Young. 

“You get $1,000 reward for Brydon’s arrest from the Richmond 
Bank,” answered Mr. Benson, “and I will give you the same 
amount if you can take Cranston to Montreal and prove that he 
was married to Effie Barron before she married Arthur Austin.” 

“Make it $2,500 and expenses paid, and I’ll fix the thing all 
right in Montreal to-morrow,” said practical Captain Young. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Benson, “ consider it a bargain.” 

“Put it there,” said Captain Young, extending a large, hard, 
brawny hand and holding it palm upwards. 

Mr. Benson “put it there” by bringing his right hand down 
heartily into the open palm of the Captain, and the two men shook 
hands on the agreement. 

A short while afterwards Mr. Benson sent to Montreal the tele- 
gram which closed the last chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 
OUT OF THE WORLD. 


It was not a very difficult matter to get Arthur’s trial post- 
poned until the next morning, and Mr. Brydon found himself a 
sort of honorary prisoner in the hands of High Constable Bisson- 
ette, who was.exceedingly civil, polite and accommodating to him, 
but by his vigilance debarred Mr. Brydon’s one great hope now, 
that of effecting a bolt. Finding there was no chance of escape 
Mr. Brydon became affable; he had plenty of money about him 
and he proposed a little supper and a cigar; Bissonette refused 
supper, as the bosom of his family was waiting for him to repose 
on it for the evening meal, but he did not mind taking a cigar to 
smoke after supper. Cigars were obtained and under the influence 
of a gentle whiff Mr. Brydon obtained permission to walk as far 
as his boarding house, accompanied by Constable Lafontaine, and 
obtain a clean shirt, collar, etc., which he declared he was greatly 
in need of. He was only a few minutes in his room and the Con- 
stable was with him all the time, yet he managed to take some- 
thing out of the bureau and put it in his pocket, and he seemed 
greatly pleased at what he had done. 

Mr. Benson and his witnesses arrived next morning, the case 
was continued, and did not occupy a great deal of time. <A genuine 
list of the bonds, etc., was found in a private drawer of the safe, 
where no one had thought of looking for it—it being said that’ the 
list had been found in Arthur’s desk—and the evidence of Mr. 
Parsons and the experts fully cleared Arthur, and after a very 
short trial the Judge instructed the jury to dismiss the complaint 
which was accordingly done. Arthur’s counsel then formally 
moved for the discharge of the prisoner which was granted, and 
Arthur Austin came from the prisoner’s dock to the floor of the 
Court a free man and received the hearty congratulations of his 
friends. But there was one whose congratulations he valued more 
than all and that was the one he had always loved, and whom he 
now knew was really and truly his lawful wife. There was quite 
& pause when Arthur came out of the dock and his friends crowded 
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around him, and the Judge good-naturedly waited a few minutes 
for the excitement to subside before the next case was called. 

There was one person who did not feel particularly elated at 
Arthur’s acquittal, and he, of course, was Mr. Brydon. That 
gentleman had not as yet been formally arrested and was still a 
sort of honorary prisoner, seemingly not under control, but really 
watched constantly. by two or three constables, and as he had been 
brought up for cross-examination at the opening of the trial, but 
dismissed to make way for more important witnesses, he was still 
in court and was standing in front of the reportgr’s desk when Mr. 
Austin was formally discharged. Arthur passed quite close to 
him as he crossed the court to speak to Jessie, and Mr. Brydon’s 
lips twitched convulsively, and his right hand stole quietly into 
the breast pocket of his coat. He controlled himself, however, 
and while Jessie was still in Arthur’s arms he advanced towards 
the pair and said: 

“So glad, dear boy, to see you acquitted ; allow me to congratu- 
late you on your triumph—but it will not be for long,” he con- 
tinued savagely, suddenly changing his tone and manner, “ not for 
long, Arthur Austin; you have won against me all the time, but 
ll trump your last trick or my name is not Robert Brydon!” 

Quick as thought he withdrew his right hand from his coat pocket, 
a bright shining barrel gleamed for one moment in the air, then 
came a sharp ringing report, a loud scream of agony, and Arthur 
Austin fell on the floor of the Court a dead man. There was 
scarcely a quiver of the flesh, hardly a movement of the muscles, 
the bullet went straight to the heart and death was instantaneous. 
Ere the horrified spectators could attempt to seize him Mr. Brydon 
had placed the barrel of the pistol in his own mouth and pulled. 
the rigger. Me 

* * *k * ** *k 

My ne is almost done. The report of Mr. Brydon’s pistol 
evoked an expression of terror from almost all the astonished 
spectators, but above all rose one scream, one outburst of heart 
agony, as Jessie threw herself on the lifeless form of her murdered 
husband. For a moment all was wild terror and confusion ;. but 
the Judge quickly recovered his equanimity and restored order 
and quiet by his prompt and self-possessed action. It was at once 
discovered that Arthur was dead, there was no question about 
that; and it was feared that Jessie’s spirit had followed that of 
the one she loved to the shadow land. Medical help was speedily 
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obtained, and Jessie, in a state of unconsciousness, was removed 
to her home closely attended by Miss Frank, whose medical 
knowledge had proved of some account, as her quick and effective 
treatment of Jessie showed. No one seemed to consider Mr. 
Brydon, and he lay on the floor a mangled mass of humanity, 
until a carriage was obtained to take Jessie home; then Miss 
Frank turned to His Honor the Judge, as she was leaving the 
Court, and said: 

“That wretch Brydon is not dead. Take good care of him and 
get him well, for I mean to see him hanged.” 

Miss Frank was right. Mr. Brydon was not dead; the bullet 
he had meant to penetrate his brain had been misdirected, and had 
passed through the back of his neck, inflicting a dangerous, but 
not of necessity mortal, wound. He had ample attendance, and 
was conveyed as soon as practicable to the General Hospital, 
where he was well cared for. But Mr. Brydon had no desire to be 
hung—he knew that was inevitable,—and as soon as he recovered 
strength sufficiently to lift his waistcoat from the chair by his side, 
on which it had been laid, he took a little rough-looking paper 
ball out of the fob pocket and deliberately chewed it up and 
swallowed it. It was a preparation which Mr. Brydon had care- 
fully made up many months ago, and its efficacy was fully proved 
now, for the nurse who attended him reported about two hours 
after that he was dead. 

The Coroner, of course, held an inquest, and the medical testi- 
mony showed that Mr. Brydon had died from poison; the 
intelligent jury, after much deliberation brought in a verdict of 
suicide, and Mr. Brydon’s career was closed. 

Jessie was taken home insensible and lingered for a couple of 
days, and then she quietly and peacefully passed away to join the 
one she loved. The long strain on her nervous system, conse- 
quent on Arthur’s arrest, and the sudden shock of his death, 
brought on premature child-birth, and she was too weak to 
survive its pangs. She remained unconscious, and knew not of 
the advent of a little girl, who only opened her eyes on this world 
to close them again for ever; and in three days after Arthur’s 
murder his body and his wife’s and child’s were laid side by side in 
the cold earth. 

There is little more left to tell. Of course Frank married Mr. 
Benson, and they are living happily together. There are several 
little Franks, and their maternal parent takes good care of them 
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as far as medical matters are concerned, and her first son, whom 
she called Arthur, after her brother-in-law, bids fair to become a 
travelling drug store; but he bears up bravely under it, and will 
no doubt become some day a fine man. Miss Frank and her 
husband are happy, and live tranquilly and pleasantly together, 
but there will sometimes come over them a feeling of sadness, and 
a spirit of gloom when they think of the two who were so 
suddenly snatched away from them, and how much brighter and 
happier they might have been if Arthur had possessed sufficient 
moral courage to grapple with his trouble like a man, and not give 
himself over to the demon of drink as he did, from which moment 
his course was downwards to destruction. 


THE END. 
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A TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS. 


A TERRIBLE CHRISTMAS. 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS; BY TWO PERSONS. 


PART THE FIRST. 
THE MADMAN’S STORY. 


WHEN was it? Was it last Christmas, or next Christmas, or 
was it ages and ages ago? 

I can’t remember. I can’t remember anything since that night. 
I can’t even be sure, sometimes, that I really remember all that 
took place then, or that all I remember ever did take place. 

Let me see, where was it ? Was it in Montreal ? 

I can’t remember. Sometimes I think it was, and sometimes 
I think it was far, far away in some country I have forgotten now. 
I know it was in a large city. I remember the great tall houses, 
and the wide streets, and the constant buzz buzz of trade, and 
the whirl and swirl of fast and fashionable life. I remember the 
gay equipages, the prancing steeds, the handsome women, the 
foolish, foppish men—<Ah ! one of the women was so beautiful ; and 
one of the men was so foolish. 

I remember the churches too ; with great tall spires stretching 
up, up until they were lost in the clouds. I remember climbing one 
of the spires until I had reached the clouds and rolled over and 
over in them, and danced in them, and swung to and fro in their 
fleecy folds as in a hammock. 

Oh, it was fine fun! To be tossed up and down; to be danced 
back and forth; to hang on the gossamer thread of a thought, far 
above struggling humanity, and laugh at man’s puny efforts to 
peer into illimitable space, and lay down the path for the planets to 
. follow in their orbits, while the faintest trace of a cloud could mar 
his vision and set- all his calculations at variance. And I could 
roll in the clouds, and laugh at men—aye, and women too; and 
above all at that one woman who was so beautiful, and that one 
man who was so foolish. 
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Fool! The clouds got into my brain. I can feel them now, still 
rolling over and over, still dancing back and forth; now banking 
up dark and lowering; now breaking out bright and glorious sun- 
capped mountains of golden vapor as the orb of day shoots his 
slender rays over them, tinging and fringing them with gold. 

Clouds, clouds, clouds. Always clouds now. Sometimes damp 
and heavy, and wet with the vast amount of aqueous matter sus- 
pended in them ; sometimes hot and dry and parched, as the fiery 
sun eats them up and leaves only a thin transparent film, which I 
only can see, to tell where they have been. 

Was it all a cloud? Did it all happen up in that steeple? Did 
it ever happen at all? 

Ido not know. Sometimes I think it did; and then again it 
seems as if it had got mixed up with something else and I cannot 
remember. 

It commenced by the sea. It was a gorgeously bright and clear 
day. The ocean lay lazily stretching itself out, out, out until the 
clouds came down and joined it and you could not tell where the 
ocean ended and the clouds began. The sun shone brilliantly, 
changing the little ripples of the water into shining scales, until it 
appeared as if the water had been converted into a million suits 
of burnished scale armor, and the sunbeams were dancing dizzy, 
whirling, maddening waltzes on it. The waves rolled slowly 
upon the long white beach, chasing the gleaming pebbles, rolling 
them over and over, in mere wantonness, and then leaving them: 
stranded, high and dry, and lazily drawing themselves back to 
the depths of ocean. Isn’t that like life? Does not strength 
always thus play with weakness; and, when its momentary 
pleasure has grown satiated, draw away and leave weakness to 
regret its own folly in being so easily beguiled ? 

I cannot tell. The clouds have come again and I am rolling in’ 
them. Jolly clouds. There is fun in you; but even you are’ » 
treacherous, and open suddenly and drop me from your dizzy 
heights of airy thought to the dullness of earth. Away, I want no 
more clouds! Let me think. 

Ah! I remember again, I remember that the wind whispered 
softly to the waves—I heurd it, although it thought no one was 
listening ; and it kissed and caressed them, and they tossed them- 
selves up in laughing little flakes and kissed back again, as the: 
soft zephyr breathed gently over the face of the water. Here and’ 
there brilliantly gleaming fishes darted through the calm and‘ 
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shining water, and a boy on a neighboring jetty, armed with a 
rod and line, threw his seductive bait to them in vain. They were 
too happy in that glorious sea to be seduced by the false sham of 
a wriggling worm only half concealing a cruel hook. Are men 
as wise as fishes? Do they seize at the apparent worm without 
regarding the concealed barb which will stick into them and 
poison their lives? I cannot remember. The clouds have come 
again. 

Yet she laughed—she! Ah, now the clouds have rolled away and 
I can remember again. 

She was with me. Westood by the seashore together, on a high 
rock, and gazed at the beauties of the sea, the sky, the earth; but 
naught was so beautiful in sea, in sky, on earth, as she, In all the 
wondrous beauty of her budding womanhood she stood by me 
and we gazed into each other’s eyes; and while we drank in full 
draughts of nature’s loveliness spread before us, our glances re- 
fiected back the deep, pure love which burned within us, and we 
felt that our hearts were made to throb in unison, our lives to be 
mingled together, even as the brooklet trickling out at our feet 
mingled with the ocean and rejoiced in the union. 

I felt it, and thought that she felt it. I felt the warm passion- 
ate love surge through my veins and pour itself out in a torrent of 
words; I saw her start back to throw herself into my arms and 
seal our love with a kiss, and then—then—then—what then ee | 
can’t remember. The clouds have come again and I am swallowed 
up in them. 

Was it then, or was it afterwards that he came? I cannot tell 
now. Was it that day by the seashore, or was it years afterwards 
in another country, and in a different scene that I saw him throw 
himself at her feet, and heard him utter words of love which she 
listened to with longing ears? I cannot remember ; the clouds 
come into my brain and swallow all the recollection up. 

But one thing I can remember. I can see that night plainly 
before me now. I can recall all its great agony, all its grand 
triumph. Ha! ha! it was rare sport to hear his bones crackle in 
the warm, leaping flame. It was joy to see him writhe and twist 
when he was seized in the arms of the fiery bride he little 
affected. I was delirious—stop—stop ; not delirious ; no, no; blot 
that out. Iam sane, perfectly sane, you can see that, can’t you ? 
I am quite calm now. Listen, I will tell you how I revenged 
myself on him for his perfidy in stealing my love. How I paid 
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him back a life fora life. Oh, lam calm now. He stole my love 
and robbed me of my reason. I know, I know, you say I am mad; 
wait a minute; wait until the clouds get out of my brain, I will 
tell you how I took his life—aye, his life—to pay for my reason. 
But it could not pay for my love; no, no; ahundred lives like his 
could not have paid for the one love he robbed me of—but I killed 
him. Ah! ha! I killed him—killed him—killed him. Burnt 
him up, body and soul. I saw him burning. I lighted the fire. 
I watched him as his cheek grew pale ; as his lip quivered; as his 
breath came short and his strong hands clutched helplessly at the 
cords with which I had bound him; I heard him shriek for help, 
and I laughed—laughed long and loud—and then, and then, the 
clouds came and I rolled in them, and shouted at man’s folly 
and woman’s love, and when I awoke again they told me I was 
mad. Mad! Well, perhaps, lam. I have loved; all who have 
loved have been mad. 


PART SECOND. 
THE SANE MAN’S STORY. 


My earliest ambition was to attain fame as alawyer. I burned 
to achieve success at the bar ; to force truth and “justice under 
the law ” into the minds of the most unsympathetic and phlegmatic 
jury, and to rescue injured innocence from the attacks of wrong 
and injustice and show it pure and spotless before the world, 

I know there is a popular prejudice against lawyers; that the 
word is often misconstrued “liars,” and that the main component 
part of a lawyer’s soul (if he has one, which some people will not 
admit) is generally believed to be “ costs; ” but I think that there 
are rather more law students who enter on the ‘practice of the 
law” with honest intentions than can be found in any other 
profession. How long these “honest intentions” last I am not 
prepared to say ; but, in the majority of cases, I really believe that 
they last as long as life does. 

I was brimful of “honest intentions” when I received my 
degree of B.C.L. from McGill College, Montreal, some ten years 
ago, and determined to enjoy a vacation, extending over the whole 
summer, before I settled down to the “ practice of the law.” Yet 
before that summer was over I had broken what was more than 
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an implied promise, and had greatly failed in my ‘honest inten- 
-tions.”’ 

My story, up to this period, may be briefly told as follows: I am 
the orphan son of a farmer in a small township (which I do not 
care to particularize) near the border of the United States. Both 
my parents died while I was quite young, too young indeed to 
know anything of their love or care. I was left to the guardian. 
ship of a bachelor uncle, who lived “across the line,” and who 
carefully nursed for me, during my minority, my small estate, 
Uncle Bill was and is—for I am glad to say he is still alive—ag 
genial, whole-souled and kindly'a man as I have ever met. He is 
a strict observer of the obligations of honor, and has never been 
known to break his word. 

My boyish days with Uncle Bill passed very pleasantly, and, 
having never known the love of either father or mother, both 
seemed to be made up to me in him. So time slipped away until 
I was fifteen years of age when, having graduated at our village 
school, Uncle Bill decided that I should pass the next three years 
in the high school, Montreal, and then study for a degree in law at 
McGill. My tirstterm at the high school passed about as pleasantly 
as such terms pass. [ was not “the light of the school,” neither 
was I the dullard, and [ returned to Briardell, my uncle’s home- 
stead, not much better or worse than I had left it. But Briardell 
had undergone a great change since I had left it, my aunt Bella 
(Mrs. Isabella Stewart, widow of George Washington Stewart, 
who had lately gone to some other world, whether better or worse 
no one knew) had taken up her residence for the summer with 
Unele Bill, and brought with her her only daughter Httie, a pink 
skinned, blonde-haired little fairy of twelve. 

George Washington Stewart, whose status in “the unknown 
world” was rather apocryphal, had had a pretty well-defined 
position in this world; he had for many years enjoyed a position 
of trust and emolument under the benign sway of Uncle Sim’s 
Treasury Department, and on his decease left some three hundred 
and odd thousand evidences, in the shape of dollars, that he had 
looked after his own interests well, if not after those of his country. 
Mrs. Stewart was, therefore, a “rich widow,” and Ettie was, pro- 
spectively “a great heiress ;” but I do not think either she or I 
was aware of the fact when we first met at Briardell, and grew 
rapidly into that intimacy which so easily springs up between 
cousins. 

R 
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I like cousins, that is, I like cousins in the abstract, but [ like 
one cousin in particular. Kttie and I soon became friends, then, 
‘“ great friends ;’’ and, as the summer vacation drew to a close, we 
advanced to the stage of boy and girl love so common to youths 
of fifteen and maidens of twelve; and there I think we should 
have halted had it not been for Uncle Bill. 

That worthy gentleman, Heaven bless him! had viewed the 
growing intimacy of his rich niece and his poor nephew with dis- 
favor, and thought it incumbent on him, as our mutual guardian, 
to admonish me, as the sterner animal, on the subject; therefore, 
he called me into his private room the evening before my return 
to school—Mrs. Stewart and Httie were to remain a few days 
longer—and addressed me somewhat as follows: 

“ TLook-a-here, The-o-fullus,” (my mother’s father was named 
Theophilus and I was given his name) “yer must git eny fullish 
noshins abut Tetter out uv yer hed.” 

Ettie’s proper name was Henriette; she preferred to be known 
only by the four last‘ letters, and so did her mother and I; ‘but 
Uncle Bill, and others, insisted upon it that Tetter was the proper 
abbreviation for Henriette, and so called her ; just as many people 
persisted in calling me “ Foley” as an abbreviation of Theophilus, 
and my uncle always addressed me as The-o-fullus. Unele Bill 
paused a few seconds and then continued : 

“ Yeou an’ Tetter hes been prutty entimet this summer, but yer 
aint nothin but gal an’ boy, an’ yer aint to git no foolish noshins 
in yer heds; so I warn yer Tetter es a great lady with hundreds 
uv thousands uv dollars comin’ to her, an’ yer aint got a red cent 
over seventy-five akers of ground thet aint worth the cost uv as 
much salt es wud enduce hef a dozen sheep to graze on it. So, 
Foley, don’t yer get no foolish noshins in yer hed; yer got to git 
yer livin’ an’ mak’ yer way in the world; an’, meybee, yer may 
be Presidint ef the States effore yer die—purvided yer live long 
enuf; but Tetter hes a diferunt kereer befur her an’ yer two aint 
ment to hitch hosses. So jest yer look sharp an’ mind what I tell 
yer.” After which speech he walked off, quite satisfied with his 
explanation, and I went to bed thinking, for the first time, that I 
was in love with Kttie. 

Next morning I was to return to school in Montreal, and before 
I left my uncle spoke to me again. 

«The-o-fullus,” said he, “ hev yer thought uv what I said to yer 
last nite ?” 
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“Yes, uncle, I have,” said I; “and I promise you that I will 
follow your advice with regard to Ettie, as far as possible; and I 
will never marry for money, but work honestly for my own liv- 
ing.” 

“ Thet’s rite,” said he, “stick to thet.” 

x * * ° ** Xk * 

Six years had slipped away since that day when I graduated at 
McGill, and determined on a six months’ trip through the States 
and West India islands before settling down in Montreal. My 
uncle had husbanded my seventy-five acres, which he said were 
not “ worth the cost of as much salt as would induce half a dozen 
Sheep to graze on it” so well that, not only had my college expenses 
been paid, but I had a sufficient surplus to warrant my proposed 
trip before commencing work. During these six years [ had not 
met Ettie again, although I had often heard of her, and we had 
occasionally corresponded. Lately her letters had ceased, and for 
two years past I had not heard from her, and did not even know 
what part of the States she was living in. So runs my story up 
to the 15th of June, 1866, when I left Montreal for my six months 
trip. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the incidents of my visits to the 
various large cities of the Union, suffice it to say that I gradually 
made my way South until I reached New Orleans, from whence I 
crossed to Havana, and there took the steamer for St Thomas and 
the Windward West India islands. 

Tt was a charming afternoon in September when the steamer 
dropped anchor in Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, and I was pulled ashore 
by four stalwart blacks, who captured me and my baggage, and 
placed both in a rather dirty boat, before I quite understood what 
was being done to me. Bridgetown, the capital of the island, is a 
veritable bee-hive of industry, and presents a pretty, animated 
picture from the bay; but it possesses little or no architectural 
beauties, and about the only imposing-looking building in the 
place is the fine old cathedral of St. Michael with its great massive 
Square tower, in which is a good chime of bells and a rather un- 
certain clock as far as correct time is concerned. The strong 
point about the island is the garrison, where about a thousand or 
more English troops and a regiment of blacks are usually stationed. 
The barracks are very large, well-built and substantial, situated 
on a bluff at the head of the bay, and are considered the finest and 


gh 
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most healthy quarters for troops in the West Indies. The parade 
ground is large, very level, and well shaded, and it is usual for the 
troops to be “ put under canvas” for a few weeks during the 
months of August and September, the “hot season” out there. 
This was the case when I arrived ; and, as it chanced to be Thurs- 
day, I soon found out that the “ correct thing” to do was to go up 
to the parade ground—about a mile from the town— to hear the 
band practice, which it did every Thursday afternoon. Thisis the 
fashionable assemblage of the island; there all the notables con- 
gregate, and there the girls delight to go and have half an-hour’s 
chat or flirtation with the officers of the garrison, for the Barba- 
does girls, like girls the world over, are fond of the red coats of the 
British Army. Beyond the garrison is the little village of Hastings, 
a favorite bathing place, and ‘the rocks” at Hastings are a great 
resort for those who love to inhale the salt sea breeze, or to enjoy 
a sentimental stroll along the sands. I had been furnished with 
letters of introduction by some friends in New York, and one of 
my newly formed acquaintances, a young man named Henry 
Bergen, a clerk in a large commission house, accompanied me to 
the parade ground, and proposed that we should extend our 
drive to Hastings rocks, which of course | did. I had noticed that 
Bergen frequently looked anxiously around while we were on the 
parade ground, as if searching for some one he could not find; but 
on reaching the rocks his face lighted up with pleasure as he 
noticed a handsome landau, drawn by a fine pair of piebald horses, 
come towards us down the Worthing road and stop at the rocks. 
Four ladies were seated in the carriage, two of middle age, two just 
blooming into womanhood. _ 

I have never seen any one who so thoroughly filled my idea of 
perfect beauty as one of the young ladies who sat on the front 
seat of the carriage. I shall not attempt to describe her for two 
reasons; first, I could not do thorough justice to her, and, secondly, 
men’s ideas of beauty differ so much that, possibly, what ! con- 
sider exquisitely lovely, you may think ordinary or even plain 
looking; suffice it to say that the face so attracted me that I 
involuntarily asked my companion who she was. . 

‘¢Miss Stewart,’ he answered with a blush which showed me 
there was no doubt what his opinion on the subject of her beauty 
was. “She is-a young lady from the States who, with her 
mother, is paying a visit to the Jones’ while they get some law 
business settled. Isn’t she pretty ?”’ 
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I looked at the elder ladies and instantly recognized my aunt, 
who had changed very little in the six years which had elapsed 
since [ had last seen her, but Httie had “ grown out of all know- 
ledge,” as the saying is, and I should never have recognized her 
again as the golden-haired little beauty with whom I had been 
so desperately in love six years before at Briardell. 

Bergen, who was acquainted with all the ladies, proposed that 
we should alight and speak to them, which we did, he kindly intro- 
ducing me, as I did not tell him I was a relative of the Stewarts. 
My aunt did not recognize me, and the name, “ Mr. Langdon, a 
gentleman from America,” did not seem to help her recollection at 
all; but Httie knew me almost instantly, and holding out both 
hands in her old, impulsive way cried out, 

“Why, it’s The!” Somehow no one ever gives me my whole 
name, I always get it in fragments; sometimes a piece of the 
beginning, sometimes & part of the end, usually a nickname. 

“You dear old stupid,” she continued, getting out of the carriage 
and slipping her arm through mine in the old familiar manner, 
“who would ever have thought of seeing you in this out-of-the- 
way place; and what a fright you look with those great whiskers 
and beard. You'll just shave all the hair off your face to-morrow, 
except your moustache, or I'll never speak to you again.” 

We walked away from the carriage, and ina few moraents were 
back on the friendiy footing of childhood, laughing and talking 
over old memories and telling each other something of our lives 
during the past six years. Bergen remained by the carriage 
moodily, and I noticed his eyes flash as Ettie and I walked away ; 
I paid no attention to it at the time, but I remembered it after- 
wards. 

Kttie told me how it was I had met her mother and herself in 
Barbadoes. It appears that amongst the other property George 
Washington Stewart had left, was a claim to a portion of a sugar 
plantation in Barbadoes; and as the agent in charge had not been 
working it satisfactorily of late years, Mrs. Stewart had deter- 
mined to visit her possession and endeavor to sell the estate. 
This had taken longer than was expected, as Stewart’s partner in 
the plantation had lately died and the property could not be sold 
until his son came of age, which would be about Christmas, and 
Mrs. Stewart had determined to wait until the sale was completed, 
a purchaser having been found. The heir whose majority they 
were awaiting was Mr. Henry Bergen, a very devoted admirer of 
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Ettie’s, who seemed to think it would be a far better arrangement 
than selling the estate if a new partner was admitted in the per- 
son of Miss Ettie. What the young lady thought on the subject it 
was difficult to say; when I laughingly tried to joke her about 
Bergen’s very evident admiration, her cheeks flushed, and her eyes 
glanced half angrily-at me as she said, 

“ Don’t talk nonsense, The; Mr. Bergin and I are very good 
friends, that is all. You men are all so stupid; ifa girl says a 
civil word to you, you immediately think she is in love with you. 
What has Mr. Bergen been saying to you?” 

“Nothing. I have seen very little of him the past few days” 
—this conversation took place a few weeks after my arrival— 
‘and then he has scarcely spoken to me. He seems out of sorts.” 

“The,” she ‘said very earnestly, “promise me you will not 
make an enemy of Harry Bergen. You don’t know what he may 
do to you.” 

‘“T have no desire to make him an enemy,” I replied lightly ; 
‘‘and I have no fear of anything he can do to me.” 

‘‘ But promise me,” she insisted. “Ido not want that man to be 
your enemy.” 

“J will promise anything to please you,’ I said, trying to be 
impressive ; but, although she blushed slightly, she pretended not 
to notice the intonation of my voice, and continued, 

“Try to avoid him, The. I know he does not like you, and you 
must remember that there is insanity in the family.” 

“Ts there?” I answered carelessly; “I was not aware of the 
fact. Now you mention it, [remember having noticed several 
times that he has a strange, wild expression at times. So he is 
mad ?” | 

“No. I did not say that; but his father died in the lunatic 
asylum here, and he has been “queer” two or three times as a 
boy ; but the doctors think he will get over it as he grows older, 
if he lives a quiet, steady life.” 

‘Gets married and settles down, eh?” I said, trying to catch 
her eye; but she rose hastily, glanced out of the window and 
said, 

‘“‘T must go and dress for dinner now. Shall I see you at the 
rocks this evening ?”’ 

I replied in the affirmative and left the house. In the avenue I 
met Bergen, and I spoke to him. He glared savagely at me and 
passed on towards the house without returning my salutation. 
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“Mad asa March hare,” I soliloquized, as I went back to my 
hotel to dinner. 

When I landed in Barbadoes I had intended to remain there 
only a day or two, and as soon as I had visited “ Hackleton’s 
Cliff,” “the Animal Flower Cave” and “The Boiling Spring,” 
(the three “sights ” of the island) to have taken the first trading 
vessel for St. Vincent and continue my tour through the beauti- 
ful islands of the Caribbean sea; but that chance meeting with 
Kttie changed my purpose, and indeed changed my whole life, 
and I lingered on from day to day, from week to week, falling 
more and more in love every time Isaw my cousin. My “ honest 
intention” on being admitted to “the practice of the law” was 
to earn a competency before [ thought of marriage, and that I 
would never so demean myself as to owe fortune to my wife, but 
that resolve was gone, and I found myself hanging on every word 
Ettie uttered, and constantly trying to decide whether she really 
returned my love or whether she had only that cousinly feeling 
for me which sometimes comes so near to being love and yet is 
not. While at dinner I resolved, for the hundredth time, to 
“know my fate” that evening, and with that resolve went to 
keep my appointment with Ettie at the rocks. 

It was “band” evening and the rocks were crowded. I saw 
the Jones’ carriage with Mrs. Stewart in it, but Ettie was not 
there, she had doubtless alighted for a stroll along the beach as 
usual, and, after saluting my aunt, I turned to seek her. As I 
turned I saw her. She was standing on the highest point of the 
rock, leaning against a wall which bounded a private residence, 
and by her side was Henry Bergen. He was speaking rapidly 
and gesticulating violently, and she appeared territied, and anxious 
to break from him. Suddenly he threw himself on his knees and 
his words poured forth in an almost unbroken torrent as he 
declared his love and pleaded his suit with her. By this time I 
was quite close, and as Ettie turned to leave him she saw me and 
sprang towards me. Bergen jumped to his feet and faced me. 
Never can I forget that wild, despairing look, nor the gleam of 
madness starting from his strained and glaring eyes. 

“Ah,” he shouted rather than spoke, “itis you. She leaves 
me to go to you; but it shall not be. Youshall not have her, she 
is mine, mine, mine! We are going to be married beneath the 
sea,” and with a wild laugh he sprung on Kttie, seized her in his 
arms and leaped off the rocks into the water below. 
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The movement was so quick that although I was within a yard 
of him [ could not arrest him before he took the desperate leap, 
and Kttie’s terrified scream of horror rang out on the calm air, 
startling the idle loungers into a knowledge of the tragedy 
attempted to be enacted before them. 

In an instant I had plunged after them and seized the maniac. 
The rocks at this point are over twenty feet high, and the waves 
break under them into a cavern formed by the constant surging 
of the waters; fortunately, however, the tide was out and the 
water was not over two feet deep. Bergen turned as I touched 
him, and loosing his hold of Ettie allowed her to drop intd the 
water while he turned on me. I am naturally powerful, and my 
athletic training at McGill had greatly developed my muscles; 
but I was no match for the raving lunatic who rushed on me like 
a demon and strove to throw me into the water. I struck him a 
heavy blow in the face, but he did not heed it, and in another 
second he had closed with me, and what I knew was a struggle 
for my life had commenced. Strong as I am I felt like a child in 
his grasp, and in less time than it takes to write it he had forced 
my feet from under me and we both fell into the water, he above 
me holding me down and endeavoring to keep my head under 
water. ‘The struggle was brief but fierce, and I felt my strength 
failing me, when help arrived, in the shape of some gentlemen who 
had run down the rock to the beach and hastened to my assist- 
ance. Even with this assistance it was a difficult task to secure 
the madman and take him to the shore, which Ettie had already 
reached, and where I was speedily assisted, for I was too much 
exhausted to stand alone. | 

That night I told Kttie of my love and learned that I was loved 
in return. Mrs. Stewart, with whom I was a great favorite, will- 
ingly gave her consent. Indeed I think she wassecretly very much 
obliged to me, for she was greatly afraid of Httie’s falling in love 
with one of the “red coats” and being separated from her. 

My aunt’s consent to my union with Httie was, however, 
conditional. She approved of the marriage, but required that I 
should return at once to Montreal, commence practice, and the 
wedding should take place a year from the next Christmas. Of 
course I consented—I would have consented to any terms—and 
left Barbadoes about the middle of November, Mrs. Stewart pro- 
mising to be in Canada early in the ensuing year. Harry Bergen 
was then in the lunatic asylum, apparently a confirmed lunatic. 
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I returned to Montreal, and at once secured an office on that por- 
tion of St. James street then known as “Little” St. James street, 
and entered on “the practice of the law.” Everything went well 
with me. I got a large amount of business, for a young lawyer, 
and, before my first year had expired, I had gained some celebrity 
by winning two or three rather difficult cases. My aunt came on in 
the spring and, partly to please Kttie, bought a house in Montreal 
and decided to settle there. 

So matters stood with me on the day before Christmas, and an 
eventful day it seemed to me, and so it proved to be, although not 
in the way I had expected, for I was to be married on Christmas 
day. 

I spent Christmas Eve at my aunt’s house and did not leave 
until nearly eleven o’clock, when I went to my room over my 
office in Little St James street, which I was to occupy for the last 
time that night. 

My office was one of five on the second flat of an old-fashioned 
brick building; and the third flat was divided into four rooms, with 
a bath room and a large roomy vault for storing books, papers, etc. 
The place was very convenient and suitable for bachelors, and the 
four rooms were occupied by young men, like myself, who were 
just starting in the world and had not yet made a name, or a 
home. 

The vault was one of the “ institutions” to use an Americanism 
—ofthe house. Why it had ever been built on the third flat 
nobody knew, yet there it was ; what use it could be put to no one 
could tell, until one day I invited a reporter to visit me; and, in 
showing him the conveniences of the place, he noticed the vault 
and said, ‘“ What a splendid place that is for you fellows to keep 
your beer. It is cool, all lined with iron, with an iron door—and 
has a gas jet in it, so that you can always get a light. By jove, itis 
a handy place for beer!” and he looked about wistfully as if he 
wondered that no one had ever before thought of what a useful 
purpose the vault could be put to, and, therefore, stocked it with 
‘ Bass ” or “ Dawes,” or some other brand congenial to his palate. 
That hint of the reporter’s “ took; ” and from that time the vault 
was used as a receptacle for beer, the door being left unlocked so 
that the four of us living on the flat could have free access at any 
timie. 

When I reached my room that Christmas Eve after parting 
from Ettie, I found all the rooms on the “living ” flat—as we used 
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to call it—unoccupied. My fellow-lodgers had, evidently, not 
finished their Christmas Eve yet. 

I lighted the gas, lit a pipe; and, having donned my slippers and 
dressing-gown, sat before the fire and took a look into the future. 
I thought of what a great change to-morrow would make in my 
life; how different it would be to have some one waiting for me 
at the door when I came home, not the scarred, blistered, and 
“unpainted for twenty years” door which now admitted me to 
my “home” (?); but to areal home, with a real wife and real 
additions in the prospective future. 

It was a jolly train of thought, and I do not know which gave 
out first, the pipe or the “additions in the prospective future; ” 
but the last thing I can remember distinctly was that my eldest 
son was appointed Governor General of Canada, and that, follow- 
ing the example of Mr. U. 8. Grant, President of the United 
States, he had appointed me postmaster for Montreal. I was just 
completing a scheme for building a new post office when I lost 
consciousness ; and how long I slept I do not know. 

My awakening was a rude one. 

The first sensation I experienced, that I can remember, was one 
of suffocation. I struggled, and wrestled, like one in anightmare; 
and finally, by a great effort, awoke. 

Awoke to what? To find myself gagged and bound hand and 
foot to the chair I had been sitting in when I dropped to sleep; 
and standing between me and the fire was a form which at first I 


took to be only a remnant of my nightmare, but which I soon 
found to be a stern reality. 


It was the form of Henry Bergen. 

He was watching me with a fixed, steady gaze, as if noting 
every breath I drew; and as I opened my eyes and became 
conscious he changed his position, and seemed relieved to find that 
T was awake. 

“You are surprised to see me,” he said quite calmly, although 
the light of madness smouldered in his eyes. “ You did not expect . 
me? Ha! ha! never mind. You might have invited an old friend 
to your wedding, but you didn’t and I have invited myself. It will 
be a jolly wedding; oh, such fun! A bride waiting for a bride- 
groom who will never come—never, never come. I have escaped 
from the prison you threw me into; I have crossed the seas sak 
have followed you like a sleuth hound until I have tracked you 
down. Oh, itis rare fun. You thought to have her; you thought 
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you could outwit me—no, no; I am too clever for you, and to- 
morrow, while your bones are lying charred and_ blackened 
amongst the ruins of this house, I will console your bride for you 
—your bride? She shall be my bride. As for youI have prepared 
a bride for you, death ; come and see how pleasant I will make it 
for you.” 

He lifted the chair in which I was bound and carried me with 
ease out of the room into the vault and deposited the chair in the 
centre of it. The yas was lighted, and I noticed that a bottle with 
a candle stuck in its mouth had been placed in one corner. There 
was nothing else in the vault except a few bottles of beer. 

Bergen looked at me for a few moments and laughed ; then 
he lit the candle which was in the bottle and placed it near my 
feet ; he then crossed to the gas burner and turned the light out, 
still keeping his hand on it, however. He then laughed again 
and said : , 

“Tve turned the gas off, but I am going to turn it on again, 
only this time J shall not light it.” He turned on the gas and then 
continued ; “ I shall lock the vault door and leave you with the 
escaping gas and the burning light ; when the vault is filled with 
gas there will be an explosion and you will be blown to atoms. 
Ha! ha! it’s funny, isn’t it! It needed a madman to think out 
such a fine revenge. You stole my love. I'll steal your life. 
Good night.” 

He stepped out of the vault, and I heard the door closed and 
locked. 

My situation was truly terrible, and there seemed to be no pos- 
sible escape from a horrible death. I was most securely bound to 
the chair, my hands being strapped behind its back and my feet 
firmly fastened to the lower rung in front, while two stout cords 
around my body held me securely to the back of the chair. I was 
gagged ; but so gagged that I could breathe, although I could not cry 
out. To release myself was impossible, and there appeared to be 
no means of attracting attention to my condition, even had there 
been any one on the flat, which I knew there was not, as the three 
friends who occupied rooms there had gone into the country to 
spend Christmas, and would not be back for two days. The janitor 
lived in the basement, and there was no one else in the building. 

I fully realized my position, and knew that my death was 
almost inevitable ; but I did not quite despair. The gas burner, 
which was now open and fast filling the vault with noxious vapor, 
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was very near the floor ; and, if I could get to it, I might be able 
to reach up to it and turn it off with my teeth. Although I was 
only five or six feet from the side of the vault where the gas 
burner was, it took me a long time to jerk and twist my chair over 
to it, and the vault was now so filled with gas, that every moment 
I expected the fatal explosion to take place. At last I reached 
the burner and by a great effort stretched my neck up so that one 
end of the wooden gag which was in my mouth rested against the 
screw and in a few seconds more I had pushed it round and shut 
off the stream of poisonous vapor. 

I was saved for the present; but was so exhausted and over- 
powered by the gas that I fell to the ground insensible, bringing 
the chair down with me. 


When I recovered consciousness I found that almost all the gas 
had escaped out of the vault, and the air was comparatively pure, 
but intensely cold, and my limbs were so benumbed I could not 
move. Some hours must have elapsed, as the candle had burned 
almost out, and I supposed it must be nearly morning; but would 
morning bring relief ? I searcely hoped so. I should not be 
missed until near mid-day; and when I was missed, who would 
think of searching for me in the old vault? It was with a-bitter 
pang that I resigned myself to the idea that I was doomed to pasa, 
many hours, perhaps days, in that gloomy vault unable to make ° 
myself heard. I was to have been married at eleven o’clock ; but 
all chance of that was over now, for even should I be released in 
time, I was in too weak and exhausted a condition to do more 
than be put to bed. 


Wearily the minutes dragged themselves away, and the candle 
went out, leaving me in darkness. Then a new fear came tome: 
suppose Bergen should return to see if his work was completed ? 
There would be no hope for me then. The idea grew, and grew 
until my brain reeled and I again became unconscious. 

When I awoke to reason again I found myself in bed in my own 
room with a doctor and some friends attending me. 


I owed my deliverance to my reporting friend’s weakness for 
beer, He had awoke very thirsty about ten o’clock on Christmas 
morning, and having no beer in his boarding house, had come to 
my rooms where he knew there was a supply, and so found me. 
There was no wedding that day, and it was several weeks before 
my system recovered from the severe shock it had received; then 
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Kttie and I were married and spent our honeymoon where we had 
learned to love each other, in Barbadoes. 

How Bergen found me out I do not know. He had been dis. 
charged from the asylum in Barbadoes some months after I left 
the island, and started on a pleasure trip to Europe; very little 
more was heard of him until he appeared in my room on that 
memorable Christmas Eve. He must have been in Montreal some 
days watching me; but I never discovered where he had been 
staying. After locking me in the vault he went to the St. Law- 
rence Hall and spoke and acted so strangely that a policeman was 
called who took him to the station house “ for safe keeping,” and 
he was shortly after sent down to Beauport, where he now is a 
confirmed lunatic. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


W. GRANT & CO, 


IMPORTERS OF — 


GENTS’ FIRST-CLASS FURNISHING GOODS. 


We buy from the best London houses, and make Fine Goods 
a specialty, 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, & 


We have in connection with our establishment and under the 
same roof, our work-room, superintended by one of the best 
SHIRT CUTTERS in the Dominion, and the advantage we have 
over other stores (in which our customers participate) of having 
the measures taken and the shirts cut by a practical man must be 
apparent. The workmanship being under our direct supervision, 
we can guarantee our Patrons a first-class article. 


Misfits are foreign to our establishment, and we do 


NOT sell first-class Shirts for $1.50 each. 


Samples of SHIRTINGS, &c., sent on Application. 


Z49 ST. JAMES STRER 


Opposite Ottawa Hotel, 


MONTREAL. 


THE 


Montreal Packing Co. 


= 


HAVE OPENED 


A Branch of their Establishment 


AT 


46 RADEGONDE STREET. 


In addition to a full assortment of Canned Meats, Fruits and 
Vegetables, they will keep constantly on hand a full stock of 


SA USA GES 


Of all descriptions. Also, 


Fresh Beef, Mutton and Pork, 
Hams, Bacon, Lard, Poultry, 


Fruits, Vegetables, &C., &. 


PRICES bow, AND QuaLity froop. 


The Trade can obtain their supplies at this 
Depot on the most favorable terms. 


Inspection Invited. 


The Accident Insurance Company of Ganada, 


Authorised Capital = - $250,000. 


FULL DEPOSIT MADE WITH GOVERNMENT. 


DIRECTORS: 


President—S1n ALEXANDER T. Gatt, K.C.M.G. 
Vice-President—JOHN RANKIN, Hsq. 


THomMAS Cramp, Esa. Kpw. Mackay, Esq. 

D. L. MacDouaaut, Hsa. R. J. REEKIE, Esq. 

JoHNnN Mo.tson, sa. JAS. Rosz, Hsq. 

Anp. RoBertTson, Hsq. | Wa. Moors, Esq., Quebec. 


Manager and Secretary—EDWaRD. RAWLINGS. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Corner St. Francois Xavier and Notre Dame Streets, 
MONTREAL. 


PRIVATE SURETYSHIPS ABOLISHED. 
CU ORNINID 
Guarantee Company. 


DIRECTORS: 


President—SIR ALEXANDER T. GALT, K.C.M.G., Montreal. 

Vice- President—JOHN RANKIN, Esq., Montreal. 
THOS. CRAMP, Esq., Montreal. JOHN L. BLAIKIE, Esq., Toronto. 
‘D. LORN MACDOUGALL, Esq, “ WM. GOODERHAM, Ksq,., es 
EDWARD MACKAY, Esq., Ob A R.MacMASTER, Esa., Os 
JOHN MOLSON, Esa., 2 | ‘DONALD McINNBES, Esq., Hamilton, 
R. J. REEKIE, Esq., “ JAMES G. ROSS, Erq., Quebec. 
JAMES ROSH, Esa., MG 

EDWARD RAWLINGS. 


The business of this Company is solely that of granting BONDS 
OF SURETYSHIP for the faithful discharge of the duties of Em- 
ployés in all positions of trust. In this it takes the place of 
private suretyships, and obviates the necessity which formerly 
existed, for these dangerous responsibilities being assumed or con- 
tinued in the future by Individuals. 

Fuli particulars, Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal will be 
afforded on application to the Manager at the Heap Orrice, 
MonrTREAL. 


EDWARD RAWLINGS, Manager, 
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